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THE weak point in the representative system of government is the 
fact that the most brilliant powers of argument and persuasion may be 
united to a total lack of the qualities which make action successful. 
A prime minister who has risen by his oratorical ability—and in such 
governments as those of England and America there is no shorter road 
to power—may retain the direction of affairs for years in spite of the 
most glaring incapacity if he can convince the parliamentary bodies, 
which are at once his audience and the arbiters of his fate, of his ability 
and zeal. In this way resources may be, squandered, courage dnd pa- 
triotism wasted, while a brilliant rhetorician may juggle with words 
and produce a temporary acquiescence in the illusions he is interested 
in maintaining. It is even possible that his incapacity in one direction 
may be the strongest proof of his transcendent ability in another. As 
in the case of Mr. Pitt, nothing but absolute power over the intellect 
and will of the House of Commons could have kept in power a min- 
ister whose foreign policy was marked by such absolute and apparently 
perverse inability to comprehend the situation; who not only habit- 
ually underrated the resources and capabilities of his opponents, but 
refused to recognize the nature of the contest or to take into account 
the gigantic force of an upheaval which had crumbled the structure of 
centuries. Who, in a word, fought Bonaparte as if he were opposed to 
the Duke de Richelieu. To a similar union of these qualities in her 
premier England owes her present humiliations and perplexities. Only 
in the case of Mr. Gladstone his influence is based upon stronger and 
deeper grounds than was that of Mr. Pitt. The chief weapon of the 
latter was eloquence, which sought rather to dazzle and overpower the 
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reason than to meet objection and argument fairly. It was from the 
least intelligent part of his hearers that he drew his most numerous 
and enthusiastic following. It was the long rows of country gentle- 
men not so very far removed from the Westerns and Crawleys of fic- 
tion who buried beneath a hopeless minority the genius of Fox. Mr. 
Gladstone has always addressed himself first to the conscience and 
then to the understanding of his audience, and he has possessed that 
enormous influence which has always been wielded by the man who 
has come to represent the morality of the English people. It was this 
rather than his writings, great as their influence undeniably was, which 
made Johnson the dictator of English literature ; and this influence, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s case, has been heightened by the fact that his great 
rival had in his composition something which combined the practical 
with the cynical, and impelled him to look for gaps in moral obstacles, 
and even in some cases to boldly leap them. Disraeli’s sneers at the 
Bulgarian outrages gave additional warmth and color to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eloquent denunciations, until it really required considerable 
moral courage to stand up for the obvious considerations of sound 
policy against the storm of sentiment. In proportion as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s influence has been based upon higher grounds than that of other 
popular leaders, so has the mischief he has been enabled to do been 
greater. Mr. Pitt waged war blindly and injudiciously, but he waged 
it bravely and fiercely. He could not have retained power for a 
week after any of the revelations of vacillation, timidity, and disen- 
genuousness which have marked the last year of Mr. Gladstone’s rule. 
It is only when a man has obtained an empire over the minds and 
hearts of his followers which precludes the exercise of reason that he 
achieves the position of an apostle, and Mr. Gladstone has come to 
be the apostle of two classes in England, closely allied, and whose 
boundaries are constantly overlapping,—the mercantile class, from the 
importer of moderate means to the small tradesman, excluding the men 
whose operations are sufficiently extended to give their ideas more . 
breadth, and the evangelical class, the men who form the bulk of Exeter 
Hall meetings, who subscribe the most money to foreign missions and 
accept the spiritual guidance of men of the Spurgeon type. The first 
class have the entirely practical and rational objection to war per se 
that has always characterized the occupation that only thrives in times 
of peace, and at the same time have not the capacity to recognize the 
economical advantage of spending a moderate amount in maintaining 
unimpaired the position and prestige of their country rather than under- 
go the enormous sacrifices necessary to restore this ascendency when 
once lost. The second class are fascinated by the display in the busi- 
ness of the world of the somewhat narrow and morbid conscientiousness 
which it is their highest aim to develop in their own character. They 
will pardon almost any imbecility in a minister who applies to such 
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complex problems as international entanglements the teachings of apos- 
tolic Christianity, which they have been obliged to explain to a mini- 
mum in their individual business, who, when a grasping, lying, subtle 
diplomacy has tricked him out of a strategic point, requests them to 
accept of a frontier, and when he has been kicked once, asks if they 
would not like to kick him again. The penalty which the popular 
apostle has to pay for all this devotion is the gradual loss, or at least 
the serious diminution, of his straightforwardness. He identifies him- 
self with the great cause he is striving to advance. He is persuaded 
that his presence at the helm is actually necessary ; and with such scru- 
pulosity that he would rather plunge a subject race into rebellion than 
show a civil tolerance of their superstitions, he will cling to power 
even when he has to follow a course he disapproves, and to resort to 
evasions and concealments, promises he never meant to keep, and ex- 
planations only intended to confuse. 

An appreciation of these curious traits of Mr. Gladstone, those 
personal to him and those due to his position as an apostle, is neces- 
sary to enable us to do justice to a nation which, without actually 
losing the qualities that have made her great, has been put in a position 
at once so equivocal and so helpless. It goes without saying that 
such a man learns nothing, for his political actions being based upon 
the illuminations of conscience cannot be affected by results. If a 
course is right at one time, it is right at all times. His theories are 
preconceived, founded upon the eternal verities, and therefore do not 
admit of modification. If facts conflict with them, they must be dis- 
believed, ignored, or explained away. England’s situation now is sin- 
gularly like her position at the outbreak of the Crimean war. She 
had the same conviction that she was being steadily overreached. There 
was the same plausible pretense. Then it was the protection of the 
Holy Places, now it is the scientific frontier and manifest destiny. 
Exactly the same elements were opposed to war, the mercantile class 
and the distinctively Christian element. The premier, Lord Aberdeen, 
was constitutionally opposed to war, and attached by many ties of 
friendship and intimate association to Russia. Then England had the 
good fortune to be represented at the critical point by one of the most 
acute and far-seeing statesmen of the century, Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, as she now has, in Lord Dufferin, a diplomatist little inferior. 
The great difference was that when Lord Aberdeen saw that war was 
inevitable, he had the honesty and manliness to resign and commit 
the conduct of measures that he disapproved to a vigorous hand thor- 
oughly in sympathy with them. Mr. Gladstone, as chancellor of the 
exchequer, sympathized with hfs chief both in his zeal for peace and 
his predilection for Russia, and his nature being what it is, these two 
motives, only intensified by time, have been the key to most of the 
recesses of his policy. The experience which one would naturally sup- 
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pose would never be forgotten of Russian aggression cloaked by zeal 
for suffering Christianity was thrown away upon him. When Turkey 
put down the Bulgarian revolt, instigated by Russian intrigue, with the 
blind ferocity which always characterizes a creed holding all outside 
of its own faith as dogs, Mr. Gladstone, with all the resources of his 
rare eloquence and the indignation of his sympathetic nature, planted 
in the bosoms of the great middle class a horror of the unspeakable 
Turk and a strong inclination towards Russia. This has become with 
many so inextricably woven with moral and religious impressions that 
they have come to regard the traditional and statesman-like attitude of 
England in regard to Russian pressure upon Turkey as a cynical dis- 
regard of the interests of Christianity. This, I think, is one of the 
principal causes of the marvelous insensibility of the party in power to 
the earnest and repeated warnings of such experts in the situation as 
Mr. Marvin, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and General Hamley. 

From the moment that Alikanoff made his brilliant swoop upon 
Merv inattention to these warnings, in the light of Russian policy 
from the days of Catherine, became absolutely criminal. Any study of 
the country should have convinced a minister with the most moderate 
knowledge of geography and position of the enormous value of Herat, 
a value which had been pointed out by civilians and soldiers. He 
ought to have seen in it the strategic key to the entrances of India, and 
taking a leaf from the book of his former contemporary, Lord Stratford, 
who opposed to each encroachment a resistance which was not the less 
effectual because it was silent and unseen, he should have concentrated 
a force from the great resources of the Anglo-Indian empire in the 
neighborhood of Quetta and Candahar large enough to send out strong 
detachments, to be guided in their movements by the Russian move- 
ments, maintaining a proximity to Herat at least equal to that of Rus- 
sia. Then with some thoroughly trusty and experienced soldier of 
Sir Henry Rawlinson’s type as a commissioner to the Afghans, Eng- 
land should have repeated the game of unobtrusive backing up which 
drove the Czar Nicholas to a state of rage, wherein he forgot all con- 
siderations of policy and placed Russia conspicuously in the wrong in 
the eyes of all Europe. There is only one winning way of playing 
against Russian diplomacy, and that is to force her hand. Of course 
there would have been an obvious present advantage in anticipating 
her tortuous policy and seizing Herat before she could do it. But, 
beside the fact of such action being entirely foreign to a man of Mr. 
Gladstone’s strict adherence to abstract right, temporary advantages in 
this age are dearly purchased at the price of national reputation for 
fair dealing. But it would have beerf an easy matter, without taking 
an indefensible step, to have either thwarted or developed Russian 
intrigue. The precious time has been lost, the golden opportunity has 
vanished, and it is very questionable whether anything can save Herat. 
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The events of the last few days have made war almost inevitable. The 
disastrous result of Mr. Gladstone’s policy in Egypt has put the 
English people in a frame of mind which, among the Latin races, 
would be raging fury. Imagine the state of the French people if a 
man with as just claims to the title of hero as Gordon had been sacri- 
ficed with such circumstances of weakness, imbecility, and equivocation. 
Considering the difference of temperament, the suppressed and sullen 
wrath, chafing with a sense of humiliation and impotence, is little less 
dangerous to trifle with. He can make no concession. The first sign 
of yielding to Russian demands would arouse a storm which would 
engulf his administration and the Liberal party in one common 
wreck, 

On the other hand, Russia could have peace if she honestly wanted 
it; but it is tolerably clear that she does not, and the pressure being 
brought to bear upon the Czar by the staff, predicated upon the ad- 
vantage Russia now has in the race for the possession of the key of 
India, is almost irresistible. Penjdeh is about one hundred and sixty 
miles from Herat, while Quetta, the nearest point now for England, is 
at least four hundred and twenty-five miles in an air-line, probably six 
hundred by any practicable route, and while we are discussing the sub- 
ject Russia is and probably has been moving. A good deal depends 
upon the loyalty of the Afghans to England, and their ability to hold 
Herat long enough to enable an English force to join them. The first 
is very questionable. We must remember that all acts and words of 
the Ameer are those of a ruler who has been placed in power by Brit- 
ish arms, and who, even if sincere, must see everything through the 
medium of his hopes and fears. There is, of course, in all Oriental 
governments at least one pretender or claimant to the sovereignty 
beside the one actually holding it, and in this case the dethroned ruler 
will be an admirable nucleus for Russian intrigue. What proportion 
of the Afghans would follow each one of the two Ameers must be 
largely a matter of conjecture, but it should not be forgotten that for 
forty years they have been repeatedly at war with England, that Rus- 
sia has never come into serious collision with them, and that being a 
fiercely independent and resentful race, the mere fact that the present 
ruler owes his position to the English would of itself suffice to impel 
a certain proportion to the cause of the deposed Ameer, while an ad- 
ditional motive, the spirit of restlessness and discontent, which is usually 
rife in semi-barbarous communities, would incline them, like the recently- 
landed Irishman, “if there is a government,” to be “agin it.” Herat 
cannot be called a strong place in the present conditions of war, and 
when last seen by Mr. Marvin had but twenty guns to three and one- 
half miles of parapet. ‘All that-it could be expected to do would be 
to withstand a predatory dash of the Asiatic irregulars. So that, weigh- 
ing well all the chances, the distances, the forwardness of preparation, 
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and the political situation, one can hardly avoid the conclusion that 
Herat is, for the time at least, lost to England. The course of Russia 
after the seizure of Herat will probably depend much upon the vigor 
of the English movements and the state of her Indian subjects. India 
is not her objective-point in a geographical or political sense, and only 
strategically as she may find it the most vulnerable. That England 
should lose India must be her wish, that she herself should possess 
or hold it is scarcely practicable. What she wants is an outlet to the 
sea, and, next to Constantinople, the Persian Gulf would be an excellent 
location. 

Persia is, and has been for some time, in the position of Servia and 
Bulgaria,—existing by Russian sufferance, and feeling in every depart- 
ment the strong hand of Russian influence. She can be counted on 
for at least acquiescence, if not support, and it is in this direction that 
we would rather look for Russian efforts. She is certain to foment 
insurrection in India, and her movements will depend much upon her 
information, which is usually very accurate. Money, arms, and 
promises she can safely furnish, and if active signs of revolution 
appear, she would risk little by an invasion in force, and nothing by 
sending a moderate force large enough to form a rallying-place and 
nucleus for rebellion, and yet not of such size or value as to be 
seriously missed. Restless intriguers like Alikanoff, and marauding 
irregulars like the Turcomans, who are certain to become troublesome 
if not constantly expended, could not be better utilized than by an 
expedition undertaken on the gambler’s principle of a small risk for 
a big stake, just as the Directory sent the convicts and reprobates of 
the service to serve in the expedition for the liberation of Ireland. 
But if England should present a strong front, and no signs of dis- 
affection appear, asudden coup de main would not be unlike the genius 
of her later days, when to the Orloffs and Potemkins, who wasted her 
resources, have succeeded such men as Skobeleff and Kouropatkin. 
By holding Herat with a strong force and threatening Cabul, she can 
reduce the Indian army, for a time at least, to the defensive. She 
can cover the whole frontier with a cloud of irregular horsemen, who 
would make it impossible for any information to be obtained by the 
British, and behind this screen she can mass her forces for the con- 
quest and acquisition of Afghanistan. Possessing this rugged and 
defensible bulwark on the side of India, she would, at the same time, 
so surround and isolate Persia and Asiatic Turkey that the nominal 
independence of the former would soon cease, and she would be glad 
to ransom a portion of her territory by giving up to Russia as much 
of her sea-board as the latter might allege was necessary to carry out 
her plan for an outlet to the ocean. Orshe might find in Beloochistan 
the sea-front she wanted. Turkey would then find the Russian pos- 
sessions, like the sliding cells of the Inquisition, closing in on every 
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side, and with the Black and Caspian Seas, a great water-way extend- 
ing to the very walls of Constantinople, the prize so coveted would 
drop like ripe fruit. 

A good deal depends upon the Russian opinion of the value of the 
Anglo-Indian army. If she underrates them in comparison with her 
own forces, she may prefer to look upon the British army as the real 
objective, and, disregarding all considerations of strategy, simply strike 
them wherever she can find them, knowing that she could, after 
decisive victories, obtain Afghanistan or a Persian sea-board as a stipu- 
lation of peace. It looks now as if the fight that England seems 
about to make would be to her as an empire a matter of life or death. 
Should she fail to take up the gage, her prestige will disappear in Asia. 
Eastern nations can only understand a vigorous policy. Afghan re- 
sistance to Russia would soon cease, and even the Mohammedan popu- 
lation of India, by whose aid alone England was able to suppress the 
Sepoy rebellion, seeing that she had abandoned their coreligionists, will 
have no longer an interest in sustaining her power. Once she loses her 
position as a first-rate power, her colonies, whose interests are already 
diverging widely from those of the mother-country, forming no longer 
parts of a great empire, will one after another secede, and England 
having, like Carthage, sought material wealth and commercial greatness 
to the neglect of military spirit, will share the same fate. But if she 
rises to the situation and, late as it is, strains every nerve to repair the 
work of fatuous imbecility, what can she effect, what allies may she 
reasonably reckon upon, and what are the advantages and disadvantages 
of her civil and military administration? There is one course still 
open to her, which, from our present means of information and in the 
light of general principles, would seem to hold out reasonable hope 
of regaining at one bold stroke all that she has let slip and more, which 
might recall the days of Chatham and Wellington. That is to assemble, 
as speedily as possible, every available ship of war possessing the strong- 
est offensive and defensive power, and then having laid before the 
Turkish government a strong statement of their common interest 
against the sleepless and tireless aggressor, ask a passage through the 
Dardanelles, and if Turkey should be cajoled or bullied into refusing, 
without a delay of a day, utterly disregarding all protests from any 
power whatsoever, force the passage, and place an immense armament 
upon the Black Sea and make this a water base ; throw up works cover- 
ing the landing of sufficient strength and extent to make it a strong 
fortified camp, and with one side entirely impregnable and unapproach- 
able this should not be difficult ; collect the flower of her armies from 
every quarter, give up at once all expeditions, diversions, and distrac- 
tions, withdraw from India all that can be spared, and yet leave a 
strong force to confront the Russian advance. Strike from this base 
upon the shore of the Black Sea at the Russian line of communication, 
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sever the force at Candahar or Herat in Afghanistan, or wherever it 
may be, from the Caucasus, and place it between two fires. 

Of course much would depend upon the ability to collect transports 
and men rapidly, but it is not upon the face of it a more difficult under- 
taking than to land an army in the Crimea, nor would the risk seem to 
be commensurate with the brilliant advantages it holds out. With the 
Black Sea entirely controlled by a powerful fleet, a line of retreat 
would always be open, provided England did not advance too far from 
her base, and fortunately for her, the line of the Caspian passes so 
comparatively near that a very moderate march would sever it. It is 
true there is another route which is not dependent upon either the 
Black or the Caspian Seas, but it makes a wide detour, increasing the 
time in which reinforcements could be sent from three or four to thirty- 
one days, and sooner or later, with such a lodgment as England could 
make in the side of the giant empire, all offensive operations against 
India, Persia, or Afghanistan would have to cease, and Russia would 
be fighting upon her own soil to repel invasion, and the word is not so 
formidable and awe-inspiring when spoken on the forty-fifth parallel of 
latitude, amid the grain and the fruit and the innumerable herds and the 
mild climate of that region, as in the frozen marshes of Poland and the 
snow-swept steppes of the Volga. But all this conjecture is based upon 
two things,—England’s ability to force the Dardanelles and a really 
vigorous hand upon the sword. She will have the same relative ad- 
vantage in a race for the Black Sea that Russia has at Herat, for it can 
be safely assumed that the fleet which Russia maintains upon the Black 
Sea could make but a faint resistance to even the advance-guard of the 
naval armament that England could dispatch. From the dock-yards 
of the Baltic the Russian succors would come too late to assist their 
vessels in the straits, if a hostile fleet were the only obstacle to be en- 
countered, even on the extreme supposition that Turkey could be coaxed 
or bullied into assisting Russia to close the straits. The great problem 
will be torpedoes, and of the movable class Russia has probably the 
best supply. We have few facts upon which to base an estimate of 
their practical value when employed against a fleet of ironclads. In the 
Turkish-Russian war the Russians succeeded in practically neutralizing 
the Turkish fleet in the Danube by their employment, but so much of 
their effect was due to the terror created by the blowing up of the 
“ Seifé,” a light-draught river gunboat, that we cannot draw any very 
positive conclusions. Against this one success we can place three fail- 
ures, due, according to the Russian claim, to wire nettings in one case 
protecting the Turkish vessel, in another to a bullet cutting the electric 
wire, and in the third toa simple failure of the torpedo to explode. 
But the one success made such an impression upon a nation never for- 
tunate, or especially enterprising upon the water, that from that time 
until the end of the campaign the vessels made no further attempt to 
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control the river. Making all allowance for the greater perfection to 
which torpedoes have been brought since then, the general facts re- 
main unchanged. Their success depends upon the precise working of 
certain mechanical arrangements necessarily more or less complicated 
and delicate. They are much more effective against a vessel at anchor 
than against one moving, and against single vessels whose complement 
of men does not permit them to keep a force constantly on duty to guard 
especially against them, than against a fleet which would have its own 
attendant torpedo-launches, as well ss a large patrol, whose sole duty 
it would be to watch for demonstrations and give the alarm. The 
destruction of a certain portion of the fleet would not suffice if enough 
passed to overpower the Russian force inside. It is true that the 
moral effect of this hidden danger is great, but time and time again it 
has been triumphantly demonstrated that upon its favorite element the 
Anglo-Saxon race is not to be daunted by any dangers nor deterred by 
any obstacles. From the days when the vikings were cradled upon 
the sea and went forth on its broad breast to ravage and desolate the 
lands, but to plant amid the desolation they made the germs of liberty 
and civilization, this element has been the scene of their most daring 
exploits and their most signal triumphs. Remembering how the Eng- 
lish boats after La Hogue pulled into the harbor of Cherbourg and 
burnt the French fleet under the guns of the fortress, and how 
Farragut ran the gauntlet of fire and braved the hidden torpedoes, 
it would be unsafe to predict that any mechanism dependent upon pre- 
cision, nice calculation, and an undeniable modicum of chance would 
certainly succeed against human pluck and resolution which changes so 
little from one age to another. Then, again, England is little behind 
Russia in the matter of torpedo-boats, and it would be torpedo against 
torpedo in a contest where almost everything depends upon the skill 
and daring of the officer in charge. Skill alone, knowledge of his 
profession, seamanship, cannot compensate for the want of a courage 
that can be both cool and desperate. For a successful commander of 
a torpedo-launch must be ready to take awful chances, and here the 
intelligence and dogged pluck of the British seaman will especially 
tell, and if Hobart Pacha is to believed, it was just in this point, en- 
terprise, that the Russians were deficient. Planted torpedoes may be 
practically dismissed, as it would be impossible, if England makes the 
proper speed, for Russia to fill a neutral channel with them ; and even 
if it could be done, without a fleet to protect them or strong land works 
to keep off boats, they can always be removed by dragging and other 
devices. So that on the whole the passage looks possible, if a really 
vigorous and daring policy is carried out. But above all a man is 
needed,—a man who will realize the magnitude of the contest and 
see that this is the trial of the English system, which has gained 
such magnificent triumphs in the contests of peace, but which must 
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now enter into a struggle for national existence under circumstances 
which have greatly changed since her last great war, for the war of the 
Crimea, although bloody and obstinate, could not be called a great war 
in the sense that vital interests were at stake. In the exhausting 
wars of the beginning of the century the class which has so much to 
lose by war was hardly represented at all. The voice of great cities like 
Manchester and Birmingham was less heeded than the opinions of a 
few hundred landed proprietors, and rotten boroughs outvoted them. 
The party which is now the great obstacle to war was brought into 
being by the Reform Bill, viz., the radical wing of the Liberal party, 
of which Mr. Chamberlain is the spokesman, and whose support Mr. 
Gladstone has been under the necessity of seeking. 

To them war is abhorrent from every point of view,—as men whose 
wealth and importance are due to pursuits upon which war puts a 
sudden and violent check ; as men who have been in the habit of ap- 
plying to everything a practical and tangible standard of value, to whom 
the word prestige is meaningless and glory bombastic, as democrats 
to whom the entire practice of war, with its absolute authority, its im- 
plicit obedience, and its graduated rank is repugnant ; as philanthropists 
in whose eyes the humblest life has value, and with whom boundaries 
and frontiers seem of little importance as compared with the shedding 
of blood. 

This party is formidable in every point of view, in numbers, in 
honesty of purpose, in the ability of its leaders, and in the possession 
of effective journals. Yet this party must be won over if the conduct 
of the war is to remain in Liberal hands, for while the Conservatives 
will doubtless cease purely factious opposition in the presence of common 
danger, it is too much to expect that they will continue to support a 
statesman who cannot lead his own party, and requires their votes to 
carry measures which they deem of vital importance. Whether Mr. 
Gladstone can bring his undoubtedly great intellectual gifts to the 
conduct of war remains to be seen. Nothing in his past would give 
much ground for any very sanguine expectations. Still, it may be that 
having carried his intense love of peace to the verge of pusillanimity 
and brought his country into most distressing and humiliating straits, 
and thereby satisfied the requirements of his peculiarly disagreeable 
conscience, he may transfer to Russia the righteous indignation he has 
so long nursed against Turkey, and go into his gigantic task with the 
spirit of Cromwell. There is no more formidable antagonist than the 
man of peace and principle driven into a position where he must 
fight to prevent wrong or outrage from being done. It may even turn 
out that his recent delay and hesitation have proceeded not from vacil- 
lation or timidity, but from motives he has not thought it expedient 
to disclose. We have a right to censure him for his singular blindness 
to Russian intrigue and aggression in the East. We must not now be 
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in a hurry to censure him, for we may find that what seems to be the 
result of his constitutional traits may prove to be due to wise fore- 
sight. If it should turn out that in this period of apparent hesitation 
to take the decisive step valuable alliances have been sought or the 
intrigues of other powers thwarted, he will be vindicated, and his 
patience and forbearance may have exalted his cause by placing it upon 
the highest plane of Christian civilization. 

In the absence of any commanding ability willing and able to take 
the chances of a brilliant and daring offensive, the advantage in the 
earlier stages of the contest should be with personal government on 
account of its great facilities for secrecy, rapidity, and vigor of action. 

As the war continues, the inevitable corruption inherent to that 
form of government will be disclosed. We will again hear of car- 
tridges filled with sand, shoes soled with paper, and arsenals depleted 
of their stores to fill the pockets of officials too high in rank to be 
reached, while all the time the spirit of a free people will be rising 
higher and higher, their blood will be poured out like water, and their 
treasure lavished without stint. Two unknown factors will enter into 
the problem,—the influence of Nihilism, which honeycombs the whole 
structure of Russian society from the peasant to the prince, and the 
fidelity of the Sepoy to his colors. It is here that Russian intrigue is 
most to be dreaded, and it must be borne in mind that no modern 
power equals Russia in the ability to disseminate discontent and sow 
treason among the allies and forces of her enemy, and that few nations 
have succeeded so thoroughly as England—thanks to her Sunday- 
school and sentimental statesmanship—in alienating her natural allies 
and in offending the prejudices and insulting the beliefs of her subject 
races. India has been taxed to the verge of starvation to fill the Eng- 
lish treasury, and the line of demarkation between the dominant and 
subject races has been deeply and often offensively drawn. Then while 
public opinion has not for a long time permitted the oppressions and 
eruelties practiced under the old régime of the East India Company, 
the proposal to have the same code for the conqueror and the native 
has invariably produced violent spasms of that selfish egotism which 
has made the Englishman the best-hated man on the continent. Russia 
has, on the contrary, always displayed towards the semi-civilized races 
she has absorbed the most sagacious tolerance. She has not attempted 
to add to her resources from their scanty means. She has taken their 
petty chiefs into her service, calling them by the same titles as her own 
officers, giving them freely decorations so prized by barbarians, and 
permitting them to carry on war in their own predatory way. 

The consequence is that the same power which has crushed out the 
national life of Poland with an unrelenting severity worthy of Alva, 
has been to the Turcoman a mild and beneficent ruler, and actually, to 
some extent, an agent of civilization. On the supposition that England 
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remains on the defensive, war will be confined to Asia for the first cam- 
paign, except some naval engagements and perhaps attacks upon the 
Russian ports in Europe. Russian advantages in Asia will be jealously 
watched by all Europe, and will form a direct menace to the Mediter- 
ranean powers, and as Turkey will be unable alone to secure Constanti- 
nople, the first probable move will be an Anglo-Turkish alliance. As 
Russian preponderance increases, Austria can scarcely see with uncon- 
cern the prospect of the fall of Constantinople and the consequent 
dominance of Russia in the Mediterranean. If during the Turkish- 
Russian war of 1877-78, through the philanthropic preaching of Mr. 
Gladstone, the great admirer of Russian civilization and honesty, Dis- 
raeli’s government had not been forced into a neutrality, Austria 
would gladly have joined the Turkish-English alliance. As soon as 
the provisions of the treaty of San Stefano became known, Austria 
commenced to arm simultaneously with England, and it was only by 
the determined and joint action of these two powers, strongly sustained 
by Italy, that Constantinople was rescued from virtual possession by 
Russia. It is well known that Russia keeps up constant intrigues 
with the Sclavonic population of Austria, which constitutes one-fourth 
of the empire, and as long as Wallachia, Bulgaria, and Servia encircle 
her on the east and south, the possession of Constantinople by Russia 
would transform her into a power existing only by sufferance. Already 
the mutterings of the Austrian press show decided misgiving, and her 
government will be forced to join the Anglo-Turkish alliance. Again, 
Russian possession of Constantinople and consequent dominance of the 
Mediterranean is not only-a menace to Italy, but a constant obstacle to 
her acquiring territory in Africa, which seems at present to be her 
desire, judging by the glances she is casting toward Tripoli, and the 
alacrity she has shown in offering assistance in the Soudan. Perhaps 
she has a shrewd appreciation of the probability that England will be 
compelled to withdraw from all participation in that affair and leave 
her to finish it alone, and as the Latin races are not troubled with over- 
sensitive conscientiousness, it is not likely that she will feel any obliga- 
tion after having disposed of the Mahdi to withdraw. So a Turkish- 
English-Austrian-Italian alliance would seem to be the logical sequel of 
Russian success in Asia. As to France and Germany, it is not natural 
that Germany should desire the aggrandizement of Russia. 

If her policy during the Russian-Turkish war is closely examined, 
it will be found that in standing between Russia and the other powers, 
and in permitting Austria to be surrounded with states under Russian 
influence, she desired to make an alliance between Austria and France 
impossible, and to force the former, for safety, into a close alliance with 
herself. When I say it is not natural, I mean that the one element 
which defies ordinary conjecture, and may in a minute bring all these 
speculations to nothing, is the action of the German chancellor. 
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While his interests would apparently lie with England rather than 
with Russia, he is just the man to extract from such a situation, by 
some unforeseen and startling move, more advantage than could be 
obtained by the ordinary course of apparent interest. There are indi- 
cations that this magnificent broker in kingdoms and nationalities is 
effecting some deep combination, to which he only has the key. He 
may prefer that England should be the piece de resistance from which 
fat joints are to be cut for all sides, or Germany might, by making 
common cause with Russia, enable her to take, and hold, Constan- 
tinople, repaying herself with Poland or the Sclavic provinces of 
Austria, who would be practically powerless if her two terrible 
neighbors should act in concert. It is in view of the possibility of 
the most cynical bargains that offensive action seems to be so vital to 
England. For even Bismarck would hesitate to espouse the Russian 
cause if he saw a great fleet sailing into the Black Sea and an English 
army, with an impregnable base, aiming at the heart of this great but 
unwieldy empire. Whatever side Germany takes, France would take 
the other, and this consideration alone would make the chancellor 
wary. If this Egyptian imbroglio should amount to anything, which 
is not probable now, then France, in her eagerness to take advantage 
of England’s perplexities, has done her an immense service, for such 
action would almost commit Germany to the English alliance. The 
strong probability is that the réle of Germany and France will be 
reduced to mutual watchfulness, by which they will lose nothing, and 
profit immensely, in a commercial point of view. As to the efficiency 
of the armies of the two countries on the brink of war, it is hard to 
judge, as their recent training and experience have been so different. 
One has just emerged from a war wherein her opponents were nearly 
equal in numbers, better armed as to the infantry, both in the matter 
of range and penetration, fairly disciplined and organized, and behind 
earthworks not probably much inferior to any troops in Europe. 
From this test Russia emerged with great honor and glory. She 
suffered some bloody and serious repulses, but in every case they were 
bloody because her troops persevered, with the most obstinate courage, 
in repeated assaults upon strong field-works, most ably defended. 
They showed a most commendable readiness to profit by the lessons of 
history, and proved themselves close observers of the tactics of other 
nations. The dense and unwieldy column which had contributed so 
much to their defeat at the Alma and Inkerman had been replaced by 
the line and company column, and while two assaults at Plevna were 
made in an injudicious formation, the one commanded by Skobeleff 
not only showed an admirable employment of successive lines of 
skirmishers, but was as magnificent an instance of heroic courage, and 
the highest qualities of a leader, responded to by the most touching 
devotion on the part of the soldiery, as can be found in recent history. 
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Their cavalry was not efficient, failing even in the duty of keeping a 
touch of the enemy, due probably to a want of vigor in the conduct 
of that arm. For so competent an observer as Lieutenant Greene bears 
strong testimony to the excellent fighting of the Cossacks on foot, and 
to their relentless and untiring energy in the pursuit and rout of a 
broken foe. The artillery, although superior in strength to the 
Turkish, played a very inferior part, and had little or no effect upon 
the result of the battles. The most serious defect was the one appar- 
ently inherent to their nation in its present social and political condi- 
tion, an utter want of individuality among the troops of the line, 
making them entirely dependent upon the presence and commands of 
their officers; but this same quality, in the hands of a genius like 
Skobeleff, can be wrought up to an insensibility to danger and death, 
which makes them at such times the most formidable infantry on the 
continent. 

England’s experience in the last twenty years has been entirely 
different. She has been carrying on a series of petty wars with petty 
states, all more or less barbarous, favorable to the cultivation of self- 
reliance on the part of the soldier, and clever expedients and shifts in 
their commanders, but unfavorable to the development of real gen- 
eralship. In her earlier affairs—Abyssinia and Ashantee—the pres- 
tige of her wonderful infantry was rather increased. Nothing in her 
history was finer than the way the Black Watch marched through the 
rank vegetation of Coomassie, in the midst of an invisible foe, whose 
presence was only known by the dropping shots and by the men falling 
at every step. On their side not an answering shot; nothing heard 
but the tramp of the column and the word of command, as the broken 
files closed quickly and silently as on drill. Since then great changes 
have come. Theterm of service, which made practically an enlistment 
a lifelong affair, has been reduced, and the system of purchase, which 
brought into the service the flower of the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom, has been abolished. So that, to a certain extent, they have 
lost some of the valuable features of an aristocratic and enlisted army 
without gaining any of the advantages of a national force. ‘There is 
an undeniable impression that the rank and file is not what it used to 
be, but the truth is hard to get at. A disaster like Majouba Hill 
might have happened to Wellington’s troops, in fact, did happen, for 
Pakenham’s veterans at New Orleans were fresh from the Peninsula, 
and the Kentucky riflemen were no better shots than the Dutch*Boers. 
Probably the unwise attempt on the part of Lord Wolseley to suppress 
comment and criticism in the Egyptian campaign did more than any- 
thing else to strengthen this impression. For when men thought how 
liberally Russia had treated all correspondents, apparently glad that 
the gallant deeds of her soldiers and the splendid heroism of her great 
leader should be spread over the world, they could hardly help sus- 
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pecting that there was something to conceal, while the stories that 
leaked out were probably grossly exaggerated by the very manner of 
their transmission. Of the Indian army we can know very little, except 
that they have been most judiciously selected from those warlike 
tribes whose conquest cost England so much blood and treasure. 
They ought to be far superior to the Turcomans and other Russian 
irregulars, and I can see no reason why they should, as soldiers, be 
decidedly inferior to the stolid, patient, sombre peasant who forms 
the bulk of the Russian line. An American who has passed sixteen 
years in the East speaks in the highest terms of the Sihks, especially 
of the cavalry, which he considers about the best light-horse in exist- 
ence, as they certainly are,the most formidable swordsmen. With 
their slight but supple wrist and drawing cut they divide the carcass 
of a sheep at a blow, and in their battles with the English cavalry 
headless corpses and bodies half cut in two bore ghastly witness to 
their efficiency. The Goorkhas are warlike and most enduring and 
enterprising, but are bloodthirsty and difficult to control. 

Summing up, in a general way, it might be said that on the side 
of the Russians are organized numbers, recent experience in grand 
war, much technical skill, and leaders trained in an admirable school. 
On the English side, immense resources, financial and numerical ; for 
it must be remembered that when the war has lasted long enough to 
draw on the real strength of the population the advantage of a small 
and densely-populated country will be very great in point of time,— 
the traditions, at least, of the best infantry in Europe,—the most 
elaborate attempt ever made to organize and command with the 
superior race the most warlike of barbarians, an experiment which, if 
successful, will confront the Russian numbers, existing largely on 
paper, aud scattered over nearly half of two continents, with even 
greater numbers, and the stolid, patient, brutalized peasant with a 
most formidable animal,—a temperate, agile, enduring, blood-loving 
fanatic, directed and controlled by the most cultivated intelligence. 
Last, and perhaps greatest, of English advantages, the control of the 
sea, and the knowledge, intelligence, and liberty of the foremost race 
upon earth. 

Perhaps, after all, Death has been her best ally. As we can feel a 
certain national gratitude to the bullet which cut short the wonderful 
career of Wolfe, and left us, at the outset of our struggle, to contend 
with Gage and Clinton, so England can draw a long breath at the 
thought of Skobeleff leading a crusade of the Sclavic race against her 
civilization. 

Epwarp FIELD, 
Captain Fourth Artillery, U.S.A. 

May 8, 1885. 
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THE VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN OF 1862—1863. 


IF studiously read as a lesson in the fateful art of war, the military 
operations in the State of Mississippi from about the close of July, 
1862, to the surrender of the Confederate works and forces at Vicks- 
burg to General Grant, on the 4th of July, 1863, those on the Federal 
side must appear, even to the close, general reader, as pre-eminently of 
the character termed by Napier, “ Wild casts of the net for fortune,” 
while on the part of the Confederates there will be seen an amazing 
waste of defensive resources, a dense inability to appreciate the situa- 
tion, to comprehend the decisive virtue of concentration, and the value 
of the interior lines at their disposition, or to properly understand and 
seize the manifest opportunities which more than once during the 
campaign the course of their adversary gave to the Confederates. 

General McClernand, second in rank to General Grant in the 
Federal army of the Mississippi, being on a visit to Washington, 
gained President Lincoln’s ear and ultimate approval of a plan for 
the organization under his own command of an expeditionary force 
for an attack upon Vicksburg. This force, as McClernand proposed 
in a communication to Secretary Stanton, dated October 15, 1862, was 
to be constituted of twenty-five thousand infantry, including one thou- 
sand sharpshooters and three thousand cavalry, with sixteen hundred 
artillery, of which one hundred were to be for siege guns, together 
with four hundred sappers and miners or engineer troops,—in all thirty 
thousand men. The artillery properly subdivided into field-batteries 
was to consist of a well-assorted park of sixty pieces, beside twelve 
siege guns and mortars. For the collection and organization of this 
well-composed force McClernand, on the 21st of October, was ordered 
to proceed at once to Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, and to send it for- 
ward as soon as possible, with the full understanding that he was to 
undertake the capture of Vicksburg by the way of the Mississippi 
River as soon as the proper number of troops, coupled with his old 
command, could be assembled and properly organized for the enter- 
prise, either at Memphis or otherwhere on the Mississippi.’ 

1 The exact text of the order was as follows: ‘‘ Ordered, that Major-General 


McClernand be, and he is, directed to proceed to the States of Indiana, Illinois, and 
Iowa, to organize the troops remaining in those States and to be raised by volun- 
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Previously, General Halleck had been called from Mississippi to 
Washington and made general-in-chief of all the armies of the United 
States. In one or more letters to General. Grant, Halleck admitted 
knowledge of the wishes of the President regarding this projected op- 
eration. But professing not be cognizant of the precise letter of the 
orders, he suggested to Grant ways and means through which virtu- 
ally, despite the choice of Mr. Lincoln as to the command of the ex- 
pedition which was to be ultimately organized and operate within the 
geographical limits of his department, Grant might properly, at the 
right moment, arrange the military details, including that of chief 
command, to his own satisfaction. In fact, in so many words, Halleck 
advised General Grant to fight the troops within his department in his 
own way.” Meanwhile, or by the 10th of November, McClernand had 
forwarded to Memphis or elsewhere within Grant’s department twenty 
regiments of infantry, with two six-gun batteries, which with twelve 
of the regiments went from Illinois, McClernand’s State. By that 
time also General Grant’s effective forces present for duty were officially 
reported at seventy thousand six hundred and sixty-two rank and file, 
with one hundred and fifty-five guns. Now made fully aware through 
Halleck, as well as from other sources, of McClernand’s ultimate desti- 
nation, General Grant, evidently with the approval of the Federal 
general-in-chief, suddenly dropped the defensive policy which had 
hitherto thickly dotted North Mississippi and West Tennessee with 
large separate Federal commands, and began to take steps to forestall 
McClernand by means of an expedition under Sherman against the 
same objective. In this General Grant had the hearty co-operation of 
General Halleck, who ordered General Curtis, commanding west of the 
Mississippi, to contribute twelve thousand men from the quarter of 
Helena. Writing to General Fred. Steele in’ Arkansas, Grant, on the 
8th of December, 1862, being at Oxford, Mississippi, confessed, how- 
ever, that while his mind was not fully made up as to the best method 
of capturing Vicksburg, he was inclined to send an expedition under 
command of Sherman, twenty-five thousand strong, down the Missis- 
sippi to effect a landing, probably up the Yazoo River a short distance 
from its mouth, to be co-operated with by the gunboats. In that 
case Sherman would be reinforced by Steele’s troops, some ten or 
twelve thousand. men. At the same time General Grant would move 
with a heavy force (forty-five thousand)* by land upon Jackson, Mis- 


teer or draft, and forward them with all dispatch to Memphis, Cairo, or such other 
points as may hereafter be designated by the general-in-chief, to the end that when 
a sufficient force, not required by the operations of General Grant’s command, shall 
be raised, an expedition may be organized under General McClernand’s command 
against Vicksburg, and to clear the Mississippi River and open navigation to New 
Orleans. : A. Lincoiy.” 

2 See letter of General Grant to General Sherman, November 14, 1862. 

8 Letter of General Sherman to General Gorman. 
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sissippi. However, by the 13th of December, General Sherman was 
under orders for this expedition, and Grant on the next day, writing 
to Sherman, fixed his force to start with from Memphis at twenty-one 
thousand men, saying, rightly, that with twelve thousand men to be 
added at Helena he would have “a good force.” This was followed 
on the 15th of December by written instructions that in the event he, 
Sherman, had “any difficulty in getting possession of the forces at 
Helena, to assume command of them by General Halleck’s order and 
take them off.” 

Already, or as early as the 12th of December, McClernand having 
notified the War Department that he had dispatched forty-nine regi- 
ments of infantry with two batteries, or forty thousand men, asked to 
be ordered to Memphis or Helena to organize his expedition.* Five 
days later, having reason to suspect that he was being jockied, so to 
speak, out of his opportunity, McClernand, by telegrams, informed both 
Mr. Lincoln and the War Department that he believed he had been 
“ superseded.” The immediate answer was a profession of surprise on 
the part of Mr. Stanton, followed by denial of any order of superse- 
dure, but added, specifically, “the operations being in General Grant’s 
department, it is designed to organize all the troops of that department 
into three army corps. The first army corps to be commanded by you 
(McClernand) and assigned to the operations on the Mississippi under 
the general supervision of the general commanding the department,” 
. . - “General Halleck is to issue the order immediately.”° 

The order indeed did issue—for the subdivision—but McCler- 
nand made repeated applications, apparently before he was relieved 
from the special service that he had discharged with notable efficiency, 
and was suffered to set out for the field. 

Meanwhile, all the preparations having been made, as we have seen, 
Sherman’s forces were hurriedly assembled and dispatched from Mem- 
phis on the 20th of December in sixty transports, to the number of 


* Halleck about the same date writing to Curtis at St. Louis, said, ‘‘ In regard 
to the proposed expedition down the Mississippi, and its proposed commander, I 
can give you noreply. J have been informed that the President selected a special 
commander, and that instructions have been or will be given him by the War 
Department.” 

5 No one can read General Halleck’s several dispatches between the Ist and 17th 
of December and reconcile their statements with this denial of Mr. Stanton that Mc- 
Clernand had not been superseded. Mr. Stanton, however, as will be seen, meant 
that no such order had gone from Halleck, which while true in letter was untrue 
in spirit, for if no orders had gone forth specifically superseding McClernand, 
orders had gone from Halleck to Curtis directing him to give General Grant un- 
limited reinforcements to be employed in a precisely similar expedition to that 
which McClernand had been sent to collect troops for and tocommand. Further, 
Halleck had plainly advised Grant to fight these troops sent by McClernand in his 
own way, and in advance of the advent of McClernand, which advent was clearly 
retarded by Halleck, as if to give time to Grant to dispatch Sherman before McCler- 


nand could arrive. 
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twenty-two thousand men of all arms, reinforced at Helena, on the west 
bank of the Mississippi, by twelve thousand, giving Sherman an army 
of thirty-four thousand rank and file, with which he disembarked at 
Johnson’s Landing, eight miles up the Yazoo River, on the 26th of 
December. Before this movement began General Grant had estab- 
lished his headquarters at Oxford, and concurrently with the movement 
of Sherman southward by the river he had set in motion, with Jack- 
son, Mississippi, as their objective, some forty-five thousand men® to 
co-operate with or rather relieve Sherman of the possibility of having 
to deal with any other adversary than the comparatively small garrison 
of Vicksburg and its outposts. 

However, the Confederate cavalry general, Forrest, afterwards so 
conspicuous in the annals of the war in the West, acting under orders 
from General Bragg, in Middle Tennessee, on the 15th of December, 
had flung himself across to the west side of the Tennessee River with 
two thousand men, armed chiefly with fowling-pieces and flint-lock 
muskets, together with a horse-battery of four light guns, and with 
characteristic intelligent audacity penetrated to Jackson, West Tennes- 
see, or the very centre as it were of the Union forces, scattered so 
wastefully from Corinth northward to the Kentucky border to the ex- 
tent of more than fifteen thousand men. Forrest’s petty force of badly- 
armed, but well-mounted, swift-moving Confederates, well acquainted 
with the terrain, was so skillfully as well as intrepidly handled that 
fast-flying rumor soon magnified it into a body of from five thousand 
to ten thousand men, or even more, with twelve pieces of artillery, the 
precursor of Bragg’s whole army. 

At the same time, or almost simultaneously with Forrest’s brilliant 
operations in West Tennessee, the Confederate cavalry under Van 
Dorn, who had been a cavalry officer in the old army, pressed north- 
ward in Mississippi around the Federal left flank, and by a dashing 
coup de main captured Grant’s chief depot of supplies at Holly Springs, 
with its garrison of three thousand men, together with a large quantity 
of supplies of all kinds. Thus sharply and coevally assailed in rear 
at several points, General Grant felt obliged to bring his own offensive 
movement southward to a halt, and to look to his rear ; in effect leaving 
Sherman’s enterprise unsupported, and therefore to wholly fail of its 
purpose, including that of filching McClernand’s opportunity.” 


6 See Sherman’s letter, December 138, 1862, to General Gorman. 

7 General Sherman declares, in his Memoirs, that at the time he did not 
‘‘dream that General McClernand or anybody else was scheming for the mere 
honor of capturing Vicksburg.’ This statement surely is hard to reconcile with a 
letter from Grant to Sherman dated November 14, referring to the arrival of new 
troops within the department, and also to ‘‘ mysterious rumors of McClernand’s 
command,” from which it ts evident Sherman must have known a month before he 
started for Vicksburg that McClernand had set his heart on commanding that very 
expedition. Halleck, on the 10th of December, answering a# query in relation to 
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It was not until the 29th of December that General Sherman ad- 
ventured a serious attempt against the Confederates, strongly posted at 
Haine’s Bluff, in a position that covered the right rear of Vicksburg. 
In his operations he was supported by the guns of Admiral Porter's 
flotilla. As he states it, he “made a show of attack along the whole 
front,” but aimed really to penetrate the Confederate line by two points. 
In this effort, however, the Union forces were easily buffeted back with 
heavy loss, and the day’s operations signally miscarried with “little 
loss” to the Confederates, as General Sherman has frankly admitted. 
That night, in a conference with his naval coadjutor, General Sherman 
planned another serious attempt for the next day. This, however, was 
not carried out because, as is alleged, of the intervention of a dense 
fog, ending in a heavy rain. Thus the expedition was abandoned, with- 
out really a serious effort on the part of the commander to employ the 
considerable resources at his disposition commensurately with their 
strength, character, and military value in the operations intrusted to 
General Sherman’s hands by Halleck and Grant in preference to those 
of another officer chosen for the same work by their superior, the 
President. Be that as it may, Vicksburg remained intact, dominating, 
as before, the navigation of the Mississippi. 

Upon retiring from the Yazoo with the last of his forces, Sherman 
found General McClernand at the mouth of that river, with orders 
from Washington giving him the command, which was assumed on 
the 4th of January, 1863. As was altogether natural or human, the 
defeated general gave his successor a vivid picture of the difficulties 
which he had just found insurmountable, and which, coupled with the 


McClernand’s projected Vicksburg operation, while waiving a direct reply, con- 
fessed knowledge that the President had “ selected a special commander”’ for that 
campaign, and that instructions had been, or would be, given him by the War De- 
partment, but added, as those orders had not been communicated to him until he 
received them, he should ‘consider the officer of the highest rank as the com- 
mander.’”’ In fact, there is ample proof that Halleck, having immediate knowledge 
of the object for which McClernand had gone to the West, and of the President’s 
desire that McClernand should have command of an expeditionary force for the seiz- 
ure of Vicksburg, nevertheless had virtually prompted as well as aided General 
Grant to forestall McClernand, and thus circumvent the wishes of the President by 
using largely, in the Sherman fiasco in advance of McClernand’s advent, the very 
troops which had been forwarded to the field, as Halleck knew, through the per- 
sonal activity of McClernand. Moreover, on the 18th of December, Halleck com- 
municated to General Grant that it was the President’s wish that McClernand’s corps 
should constitute part of the river expedition, and that McClernand should com- 
mand it, under his, General Grant’s, directions. In fine, Badeau, in his ‘‘ History 
of the Operations of General Grant,’’ says explicitly General Grant felt anxious lest 
McClernand should obtain command of the river expedition, and therefore hurried 
Sherman to Memphis on the very day he received authority to make the expedition, 
so that, if possible, Sherman might start before McClernand arrived. As late as 
November 24, 1862, Grant, writing to Halleck, stated :*‘* As situated now, with no 
more troops, I can do more than defend my positions, and I do not feel at liberty 
to abandon any of them without consulting you.” 
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report that “heavy reinforcements (Pemberton’s army) were pouring 
into Vicksburg,” made “any attempt on that place from the Yazoo 
hopeless.” McClernand therefore assented to the withdrawal of the 
foiled expeditionary corps to Milliken’s Bend, some ten miles above the 
Yazoo’s mouth.® 

The failure of Sherman’s expedition, together with the peculiar 
circumstances immediately attending its dispatch, did not tend to di- 
minish the spirit of impatience felt at Washington with the languor 
with which the large Federal force in the Mississippi Valley had been 
handled since the evacuation of Corinth by the Confederates during 
the last week in May, 1862, and McClernand being still importunate 
in his claims to be employed in the command of another expedition for 
the reduction of Vicksburg, General Grant, towards the end of Janu- 
ary, 1863, assumed personal direction of offensive operations by way of 
the Mississippi with three corps of his army previously assembled at 
Young’s Point, and near by at Milliken’s Bend, namely, the Thir- 
teenth, under Major-General McClernand; the Fifteenth, Major- 
General W. T. Sherman; and the Sixteenth, Major-General Hurlbut. 
This force, strange to say, according to Badeau, numbered but fifty 
thousand men,’ or little over one-third of his offensive resources, leay- 
ing no less than eighty thousand men not engaged in menacing opera- 
tions or distracting diversions elsewhere, but merely employed to guard 
his rear and keep open the river to Cairo, and thus, as must be ap- 
parent to the military reader, giving the Confederates the opportunity 
to concentrate and use all their forces for the defense of so invaluable 
or vital a stronghold as Vicksburg. 

The campaign thus opened, with the exception of the single ulti- 
mate objective in view, the capture of Vicksburg, would appear to have 
been entered upon without a settled plan or well-defined views of essen- 
tial operations. Accordingly, a series of purely tentative expeditions 
would seem to have been inaugurated, sheer random affairs, adventured 
apparently with the hope that some one of them might possibly touch | 
a weak spot or open joint in the Confederate defenses. These,as Hal- 
leck professionally termed them at the time in one of his official com- 
munications, were “ eccentric operations,” that habitually weaken and 
endanger the whole army thus employed. 

The first scheme for overcoming Vicksburg was the excavation of a 
canal across the peninsula opposite Vicksburg formed by a great bend 
in the Mississippi River. As this apparently was a favorite measure 
at Washington, probably it was undertaken in deference to suggestions, 
if not directions, from that quarter. As early as the 18th of Decem- 
ber, McClernand’s and Sherman’s corps were directed to be immediately 
employed in this enterprise with the object of turning the river through 


8 See Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, vol. i. p. 294. 
® Military History of Ulysses S. Grant, vol. i. p. 161. 
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the canal thus excavated, and open a way for the passage of the 
Union gunboats westward of Vicksburg. On the 4th of February, 
General Grant informed Halleck that he had “lost faith” in the at- 
tainment of any practical results through that work. However, he 
did not propose to desist, but announced his purpose then and subse- 
quently to push it to completion with all available means. And in 
fact, for quite two months thereafter, large detachments of the corps 
already mentioned, with gangs of negroes and dredging-machines, were 
kept industriously occupied by this labor which the Federal general had 
come to regard as of no possible worth. Moreover, this was done in 
the face of military reasons that would seem to make it incumbent upon 
a general in the field to abandon such an undertaking, for already 
General Grant could but see that as located this canal, when com- 
pleted, would debouch in the river below Vicksburg at a point so 
completely commanded from heights on the opposite bank as to make 
the passage through it impracticable. Nor was this all: the Vicks- 
burg batteries readily threw shells along so much of its line as made 
work difficult, and drove out the dredging-machines. Seeing this, as 
Grant did early in February, it is altogether unaccountable that he 
consented to keep his men hard at work sixty days on so preposterous 
an undertaking. Nature, however, intervened at length. <A flood pour- 
ing in, as might have been anticipated at that season, tore away the 
levees, spread over the country far inward, submerged his encampment, 
drowned his animals, swept away his delving implements, and forced 
his troops to flee for their very lives. 

Meanwhile, McPherson’s corps had been occupied in another opera- 
tion somewhat akin to the canal, and quite as futile; that is to say, in 
seeking to find and open with his corps a water-way through Lake 
Providence and a net-work of bayous into Red River, with what ma- 
terial military object is not apparent, as certainly Badeau’s droll list of 
the advantages accruing from it can hardly be accepted seriously,— 
to wit, that it “served to employ the superfluous troops, and to demon- 
strate the fertility and variety of devices developed during this anoma- 
lous campaign.” But not until the labor of a whole corps was wasted 
for many weeks was this project given up. 

Another purely tentative operation was the attempt to open Yazoo 
Pass, and by that way enter first the Cold Water, next the Tallahatchee, 
and thus by water reach the rear of Vicksburg above Haine’s Bluff. 
This involved going back nearly to Memphis, that is, to a point six 
miles above Helena, and thence venture a tortuous voyage of several 
hundred miles upon transports through the mazes of the swamps and 
narrow streams just mentioned, giving the Confederates the easy op- 
portunity to take the expedition at great disadvantage and cut it to 
pieces in detail. Void of all possibility of success from the outset, in 
this extraordinary affair four thousand five hundred men were employed 
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in the beginning, embarked on twenty transports convoyed by two 
naval ironclad gunboats and some lighter-armored craft. There were 
delays and difficulties, we are told, even in finding proper light- 
draught transportation for this force of four thousand five hundred 
men, a fact which surely affords a standard for measuring the ultimate 
practicability of the scheme, for it would have required two hundred 
similar transports for the Federal army by that route of approach to 
Vicksburg. Next a division was ordered to follow in support, and 
ultimately McPherson, with his corps as well as a division of troops from 
Memphis, as fast as transportation could be secured. That is to say, 
the Federal commander thus sought to throw little over a third of his 
army to the rear of Vicksburg, where, had it been actually able to go 
in the manner attempted, it must have been dislocated from all possible 
timely support, as must be apparent, and where it must have been over- 
whelmed, if the Confederates had at their disposition one-half of the 
forces they were credited with in the Federal dispatches at the time. 
As it was, the advance of this adventurous expedition, after some delay 
at Helena for lack of proper transportation, surmounted a distance of 
two hundred and fifty miles, when it was brought to a halt by a Con- 
federate fort, that easily beat off the Union ironclads. Of course this 
cast of the net for fortune proved “a dry haul,” but had the Confed- 
erate resources at the disposition of Pemberton or, properly speaking, 
Johnston, been handled with ordinary vigor, not a man or a vessel 
would have been suffered to return to Helena from the labyrinth into 
which they had been thus adventured. Meanwhile, apprehensive of 
disaster, General Grant had detached Sherman with a single division, 
convoyed by another naval force under Admiral Porter, to make an 
effort to enter the Yazoo below the point reached by the other expedi- 
tion, and thus “save” or “relieve it.” This, it was fancied, might be 
effected by ascending Steel’s Bayou into Black’s, and thence by way of 
Deer Creek, the Rolling Fork, and Sunflower. After great efforts on 
the part of Porter to execute this mission, he became entangled and 
wellnigh inextricably entrapped far short of his destination. The 
Confederates as easily as effectually blocked his way with heavy fallen 
timber, and were swiftly closing, in the same manner, the bayous be- 
hind him, while the swamps and thickets around were swarming with 
sharpshooters and light ordnance, to which Porter could make no 
effective reply.. Indeed, to such critical straits was the expedition finally 
brought that its commander, we are told, for a time during his retreat, 
“thought of blowing up his vessels and escaping with his men through 
the swamps to the Mississippi.” "” When thus sorely imperiled, Porter 
called on Sherman for aid, which was given with timely energy and 
by anight march, just in time to save the Federal fleet from destruction, 
either self-inflicted or by their enemies. The fact is, any one who will 


10 See Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, vol. i. p. 811. 
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attentively read the contemporaneous official dispatches of both sides 
cannot fail to see that had an able soldier been in command of the 
Confederate resources on that theatre of war, one with rational com- 
prehension of the situation and of the Confederate defensive and of- 
fensive capacities, Sherman would neither have saved the admiral nor 
his own isolated division. It should have been manifest to Pember- 
ton, that while the Federal forces were being scattered in these ex- 
perimental “eccentric operations,” their commander must be wholly 
unable at the same time to make a direct attack upon Vicksburg that 
would seriously menace its safety. Therefore it was in the power of the 
Confederate commander-in-chief with absolute impunity to almost strip 
that place of its infantry garrison, and throw the larger part of his 
force upon and destroy in detail these separate, unsupported, strangely- 
missioned detachments of his opponent. Why Pemberton did not do so, 
or why General Johnston did not require this to be done, is more than 
can beexplained. In that expedition sixty odd days were wasted without 
the accomplishment of any of the objects for which it was undertaken, 
and at its unsuccessful termination General Grant was actually no nearer 
to his aim than on the day he dispatched Sherman from Memphis. 

The next “ cast of the net for fortune” was one that had been sure 
of supreme disaster with a less strangely incompetent adversary. It 
is said the first idea of the Union commander-in-chief was to establish 
his army below Vicksburg, and thence detach a corps to co-operate 
with Banks in the reduction of Port Hudson. That achieved, their 
mingled armies were to be brought northward for the investment and 
reduction of Vicksburg. That, indeed, would have been a sound con- 
ception, and for its execution the excavation of the canal was not in 
any way necessary. However, this assuredly was no longer General 
Grant’s plan of operations by the 2d of April, 1863, for on that day 
he telegraphed Halleck that within two weeks he expected to collect 
his “whole force and turn the enemy’s left.” Halleck, it is proper to 
say, had been urging upon Grant the necessity for bringing his force 
and those of Banks into direct co-operation upon a common objective, 
saying, in one of his dispatches, “If he (Banks) cannot get up to 
co-operate with you on Vicksburg, cannot you (Grant) get troops down 
to help him on Port Hudson? or, at least, can you not destroy Grand 
Gulf before it gets too strong ?” ‘This was in the same communication 
in which Halleck advised against any further “eccentric operations,” 
such as had consumed the preceding sixty days. However, Banks 
was senior in rank, and General Grant may be pardoned for not find- 
ing as high military virtues in the concentration of their forces as 
Halleck did, and pardoned, moreover, for preferring to undertake 
Vicksburg single-handed. 

Meantime, a route had been determined upon by the Union gen- 
eral for the transfer of his forces and supplies by land from Young’s 
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Point to New Carthage, on the west bank of the Mississippi River, 
below Vicksburg. Preliminary to this movement, ordered on the 
20th of April, 1863, on the night of the 16th of April seven iron- 
clads, led by the “ Benton,” with the flag of the admiral, and three 
transports with ten barges in tow, as gallantly as successfully ran the 
Confederate batteries, under their heavy fire, with the loss of but one 
of the transports, which was set on fire by the bursting of the Con- 
federate shells. Again, on the night of the 26th of April, six trans- 
ports, towing barges heavily loaded with forage and subsistence, made 
. the same venture, with the same success, and again with the loss of 

but one of the transports. “Thus General Grant’s army had below 
Vicksburg, hy the 27th of April, an abundance of stores as well as 
boats with which to cross the river.” "' Meanwhile, McClernand’s and 
McPherson’s corps had been moving southward,—in the aggregate 
about thirty thousand effectives. It is a part of the history of the 
campaign that both Sherman and McPherson, the two ablest lieuten- 
ants of the Union general, held well-grounded opinions adverse to 
this undertaking, which are to be found loyally expressed in a letter 
written by the former to General Grant’s chief of staff, on the 8th of 
April, with this preface: “I would most respectfully suggest (for 
reasons which I will not name) that General Grant call on his corps 
commanders for their opinions, concise and positive, on the best plan 
of campaign; unless this be done there are men who will, in any re- 
sult falling below the public standard, claim that their advice was not 
heeded, and that fatal consequences resulted therefrom.” It does 
not appear that General Grant called upon his subordinates for these 
opinions, as suggested, or proceeded otherwise than to act upon his own 
plans in his own way. Be this as it may, as has been already related, 
the Thirteenth and Seventeenth Federal Corps had been sent below 
Vicksburg, and after an unsuccessful, ill-managed attack on Grand 
Gulf, Bruinsburg was selected as the most favorable point for their 
descent upon the State of Mississippi. 

Meanwhile, Sherman, while still at Milliken’s Bend, about to follow 
the other two corps, had received an intimation, not an order, that he 
might usefully employ his corps for a while in a feint or diversion 
upon Haine’s Bluff, the scene of his former mishap. This he faithfully 
proceeded to do, though the real object of so ostentatious an operation 
was too apparent, as the military reader will be apt to decide, to mis- 
lead or disturb an intelligent enemy in view of what had so recently 
happened there to demonstrate the ease with which Haine’s Bluff could 
be held with a small force’ against thirty thousand men. 


1 Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, vol. i. pp. 318-19. 

12Tbid., pp. 315-16. ; 

13 Really only one brigade was present in the defense of the position on the 29th 
of December, 1862. 
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It seems that only one Federal division could be ferried at a time 
with the transportation disposable; moreover, the distance to be thus 
traversed was six miles, This undertaking began in the early morning 
of the 30th of April, and after twenty-four hours only McClernand’s 
corps and a division of McPherson’s had been landed on the opposite 
bank. Under such circumstances the operation was one of extreme 
hazard, if not a “ wild cast of the net for fortune.” The Union divis- 
ions were liable to be assailed and destroyed in detail before adequate 
support could possibly go to their assistance. This the navy could not 
really avert from the nature of the landing-ground. Moreover, the 
interior could only be reached after the descent by traversing some low 
swampy ground for half a mile, and thence through a- defile which 
might easily have been defended. That Pemberton was fully apprised 
of what was impending is apparent from his report and dispatches to 
General J. E. Johnston at Tullahoma, which clearly show his early 
knowledge of the presence of a large Federal force with ferriage facili- 
ties, first at New Carthage and subsequently at Hard Times, plainly 
with a view to offensive operations against Vicksburg. And, as only 
one or two points of the river-bank in that quarter were accessible, 
there was little, if any, difficulty in meeting an offensive movement 
almost at the first bound, and meeting it with a greatly superior force, 
for Pemberton had about forty-five thousand men at his disposition at 
Vicksburg, Jackson, Grand Gulf, and Port Hudson, the major part of 
whom he could assemble with sufficient celerity to meet his adversary’s 
undisguised operations and overcome him in detail. So splendid an 
opportunity has rarely, if ever, been vouchsafed the weaker of two 
belligerents for the signal, irreparable defeat of the stronger,” as was 
now given by Grant to Pemberton. General Johnston as far away as 
Tullahoma, giving his immediate personal attention, as must be said, 
rather to the secondary than to the primary or most urgently menaced 
part of his rather wide field of command, could but see the vital ad- 
vantages that might accrue to the Confederates, and the very same 
day (29th April) he urged Pemberton, by telegraph, to concentrate and 
attack the Federal general immediately upon his landing. This, on 
the 2d of May, he repeated, as follows: “If Grant crosses, unite all 
your troops to beat him. Success will give back what was abandoned.” 

It cannot be said that General Grant estimated Pemberton’s availa- 
ble resources lower than forty-five thousand effectives, for it is in proof 
he must have thought them larger, since he regarded himself “so long” 
inferior to the Confederates. Nor can it be said that he had a just right 


14 Pemberton had reported to General Johnston that New Carthage was occu- 
pied in force, and the passage also of gunboats and transports by the Vicksburg 
batteries. And further, on the 29th April, he telegraphed that his enemy was ‘at 
Hard Times in large force with barges and transports, indicating an attack on Grand 
Gulf, with a view to Vicksburg.”” See Johnston’s Narrative, p. 169. 

5 That is, stronger in the aggregate force under his command as an entirety. 
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to anticipate that his opponent would be prevented from concentration 
by the apprehension that it would uncover and endanger Vicksburg, 
for the operations of the preceding ninety days had demonstrated the 
present inaccessibility of that position to attack from any other quarter. 
Moreover, he had men in his confidence—McPherson, for example—who 
were acquainted with the principles of the art of war as illustrated by 
great masters, and who could have told him that in that art, as in other 
human affairs, the sound rule is to sacrifice the minor or least impor- 
tant to the major or vital thing; who could have told him also that his 
opponent indubitably ought and would do so; for, as Johnston had said, 
success would give back to the Confederates what was abandoned, should 
they have to abandon anything in order to concentrate a superior force. 

In view of these barefaced circumstances, Grant could not ration- 
ally anticipate an undisputed landing ; neither could he safely suppose 
that he would be suffered to advance by single divisions as far into the 
interior even as Port Gibson, or before concentrating at least his three 
corps, without meeting a fierce, hazardous reception. Therefore what he 
adventured was not one of those inspirations of genius kindred to that 
which animated Napoleon in his Italian campaign of 1796, but must 
be regarded as another “ cast of the net for fortune,” nothing more. 

In the transfer of the mass of the Federal forces to the vicinity of 
and below Grand Gulf, on the west bank, and in the bold, desperate 
venture at the same time of their transports to run the batteries at 
Vicksburg, Pemberton had positive warning of what would be at- 
tempted. That he was actually forewarned is shown by his dispatches 
to Johnston. Therefore he should have foreseen the true plan of oper- 
ations to meet it, even had Johnston failed to point it out; he should 
have seen the ready way to harvest all the advantages of so extraordi- 
nary an opportunity, thrown, as it were, into his very lap. But not so; 
with an amazing fatuity Pemberton sat, supine and doubtful, at Vicks- 
burg, utterly deaf to Johnston’s instructions, while Grant leisurely 
landed his forces by fragments and marched them into the interior in 
the most heedless fashion. 

Most fortunate in the inauguration of his campaign, the Federal 
general’s perils really were just beginning had a general been opposed 
to him. For twenty-four hours, as we said, after the movement began 
only McClernand’s corps and one of McPherson’s divisions were east- 
ward of the river. This dislocated fragment for all that time was ex- 
posed to be overcome by a superior force, operating with the advantage 
of knowing the country. The short distance severally to Vicksburg, 
Jackson, and Port Hudson made the concentration of such a force of 
Confederates one of the easiest of military operations, one that Grant 
had to apprehend as almost inevitable. The danger, in fact, was as 
supreme as ever was affronted in war under the most desperate defen- 
sive circumstances, as a dernier ressort, and without precedent or war- 
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rant as an offensive operation. Success, indeed, was scarcely within the 
range of possibilities, while defeat entailed destruction. But remain- 
ing oblivious to the happy chances so affluently afforded, Pemberton 
had only dispatched a brigade to reinforce the two (three thousand 
strong) that constituted the force at Grand Gulf under General Bowen. 

Twelve miles eastward of Bruinsburg, on the highway thence and 
from Grand Gulf to Jackson, is Port Gibson, to which place McCler- 
nand was ordered to hasten with his corps on the 1st of May, ahead of 
support. Bowen, an able, energetic soldier, had, of course, evacuated 
Grand Gulf, and was found by McClernand’s advance at 2 P.M. directly 
across its path in a strong position, three or four miles westward of Port 
Gibson. Notwithstanding the time thus given to the Confederates to 
concentrate, Grant inexplicably made no positive attack until the next 
morning. The ground, seamed with deep ravines, choked with brush, 
fallen timber, and the rank vines of a Southern forest, was admirable 
for defense. Bowen made the best of these advantages with his small 
force, doubtless under the expectation that his superior would soon be 
at hand with the mass of his army. Small as was Bowen’s force, he 
held McClernand’s corps of four divisions at bay until after mid-day, 
Grant being on’ the field, commanding in person since 10 o’clock A.M. 
Two of McPherson’s brigades were pushed up, while one brigade of 
Confederates, which, after a march of twenty miles that day, oppor- 
tunely reinforced Bowen at the same time, enabled him to hold his 
adversary in check until towards sunset, obstinately disputing, says 
Badeau, “ every inch of the field.” What six thousand Confederates at 
most did on that day, by virtue of the field of battle, their ability to 
withstand for ten hours a force more than three times as strong, is quite 
sufficient to demonstrate what fate must have befallen Grant on the 2d 
of May, 1863, had all readily available Confederate resources (full thirty 
thousand men) been there, instead of the three brigades so well handled 
by Bowen. 

Not earlier than the 2d of May did another division of McPher- 
son’s corps succeed in getting to the east bank of the Mississippi, and 
did not effect a junction with the other until the 3d. Meanwhile, 
Bowen, left without the expected support, had to fall back, but did so 
slowly, in perfect order, after blowing up his magazines, spiking his 
heavy guns, and availing himself of the great defensive facilities of 
the country to contest the ground with signal tenacity, as Badeau ad- 
mits. Thus again was it shown what must have happened to the 
Federal army had Pemberton been a soldier of ordinary decision. As 
it was, Bowen was able to withdraw in safety across the Big Black on 
the afternoon of the 4th of May, and effect a junction with Pemberton. 

Badeau says Grant now determined to advance upon Jackson, in 
order to beat the force presumed to be there before it could effect a 
junction with Pemberton, or Pemberton could march thither. That is 
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to say, he determined to march upon the smaller of the two hostile forces, 
leaving the other, known to be at the time as strong as his own, free to 
spring upon his rear. Any reader who will be at the pains to look at 
the map will see that while Grant had to march upon the hypothenuse, 
Pemberton could reach Jackson to meet him by the base or shorter line 
of the triangle. Or, better yet, Pemberton, on hearing of Grant’s ex- 
traordinary movement, having telegraphic communications, could call 
the force at Jackson to meet him as he marched out from Vicksburg, 
and with his whole force take up a position upon the Federal flank, 
from which he might strike Grant when completely dislocated from his 
base ; strike him when entangled in a difficult, unknown, hostile theatre 
of war, and, indeed, under every possible adverse circumstance, with 
scarce a chance for escape from utter destruction ; therefore this, too, 
was a “cast of the net for fortune” wilder even than before. 
Pemberton, it seems, supposed Grant was really moving upon the 
railroad at or about Edward’s Station, where he made some preparation 
to fight him. This idea was all the better for concentration, all the 
more dangerous for Grant, for it should have stimulated Pemberton 
to draw thither every available man, including those at Jackson, and 
from that position he would have menaced Grant’s flank, his rear, and 
his communications, had the Federal general marched beyond Ray- 
mond toward Jackson, while ample time was given the Confederates 
for concentration by the tardy manner in which the Federal corps were 
handled,—a very marvel of that sort in the annals of war, as must be 
plain to any military student. Badeau thinks Grant’s movement upon 
Jackson, though extremely dangerous, was masterly, for in taking that 
place he destroyed the Confederate centre and isolated Vicksburg. On 
the contrary, had his opponent been a clear-headed, capable soldier, it 
would have turned out just such a seizure of the centre as that of an ad- 
venturous fly which had foolishly penetrated to the centre of a spider’s 
web ; the isolation of Vicksburg by that movement was simply the iso- 
lation of the spider, which sits quietly at the verge of his web, ready to 
pounce upon its victim so soon as it may become inextricably enmeshed. 
Sherman having been brought across the river with two of his 
divisions on the 6th, advanced into the interior on the 8th of May. 
McPherson was thrown forward the next morning by the direct road 
to Raymond; McClernand advanced by a widely-diverging line of 
march, nearly due north, towards Edward’s Station, and Sherman by 
an intermediate way through Auburn. Dispositions more favorable 
than these for the purpose of the Confederates could not well be made, 
for McClernand was thus exposed to be assailed in flank and rear by 
an overwhelming force from Edward’s Station before possible succor 
could reach him. On the 12th of May, McPherson encountered oppo- 
sition in front of Raymond. A small brigade of Confederates stopped 
his march there for four or five hours, inflicted some loss, and again 
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demonstrated what must have come to pass had Pemberton, a little less 
incompetent, been at hand with his entire available force. Although 
a single brigade was pitted against two divisions, Grant termed the 
affair at the time “a severe fight.” The greatest mismanagement of 
ample resources on the part of his enemy alone gave impunity and suc- 
cess to all these operations of the Federal general, as must surely be now 
apparent. Here there was another change in the order of movement. 
McPherson, early the next day, was thrown forward to Clin‘ in, ten 
miles west of Jackson; Sherman moved by the direct road to Jackson, 
and McClernand was drawn down from the vicinity of Edward’s Ferry 
to Raymond. 

Meanwhile, General Johnston, who had hitherto, or since the 22d 
of January, regarded himself as prevented from giving his personal 
attention. to military affairs in Mississippi,"® was peremptorily ordered 
by the Confederate War Department to “proceed at once to Missis- 
sippi and take chief command of the forces there,” giving to those in 
the field, as far as practicable, the encouragement and benefit “of his 
personal direction ;” and further, to carry from Bragg’s army three 
thousand good troops. Though “unfit for field services,” as he re- 
ported, he left Tullahoma on the 10th of May, and he reached Jackson 
on the 13th. His first dispatch from that point to the Confederate 
War Office is significant as well as characteristic, and read between the 
lines will supply to the close military student the key to much of the 
bewildering history of the Confederate defense of the Mississippi 


Valley after the 24th of November, 1862, when General Johnston was 
placed in chief command of the several armies of Generals Bragg, 
Pemberton, and Kirby Smith; therefore it is here given in full: 

“T arrived this evening, finding the enemy in force between this 
place and General Pemberton, cutting off the communication. I Am 
TOO LATE.” 


16 Really at no time after his first visit to Mississippi did General Johnston show 
a disposition to occupy himself with the strenuous defense of that quarter of his 
territorial command commensurate with the hostile force. menacing it and the real 
relative importance of the possession of the State of Mississippi to the Confederate 
States compared with Middle Tennessee, and coupled with the relative military ex- 
perience, rank, and reputation of General Bragg commanding in Tennessee, and 
of Lieutenant-General Pemberton commanding in Mississippi. Having gone to 
Mobile to inspect its defenses, Johnston was ordered by Mr. Davis, on the 22d of 
January, 1868, to proceed at once to Bragg’s headquarters, and informed that an 
explanatory letter would be received at Chattanooga. His mission was simply to 
‘ inquire into and report to the Confederate President whether Bragg had lost the 
confidence of his officers or not. This duty occupied three weeks, when he returned 
to Mobile to continue his inspection in that quarter in preference to looking after 
the situation of Mississippi, where the forces of the United States, more than one 
hundred thousand strong, under their most enterprising general,—as even then Grant 
had shown himself to be,—were in constant menace. The fact is, General Johnston 
was indisposed—as was habitual with him—to take upon himself any responsibility 
if he could help it for what might happen in Mississippi. 
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With his mind impregnated with so drear a judgment of the Con- 
federate military situation on that theatre of war, Johnston does not 
appear to have really made any serious effort to take the personal com- 
mand of the main body of the Confederate forces, that is to say, the 
troops embodied outside of Vicksburg under Pemberton,—an officer 
whose previous complete disregard of the orders he had given him, for 
an immediate concentration and attack upon the Union army in the 
event of a landing below Vicksburg, ought to have taught Johnston 
the futility and consequent peril of any attempt to control from a dis- 
tance by written orders the actions of a military subordinate so singu- 
larly constituted as Pemberton.” Not to have gone direct to his head- 
quarters and assumed direct command of operations made Johnston’s 
advent in that quarter indeed “too late.” or all military consequences 
he might as well have remained either “ inspecting the defenses at Mo- 
bile” or tarried at Tullahoma, particularly as several of his dispatches 
to Pemberton, as well as others from that uncompliant subordinate on 
their way to Johnston, fell into the hands of the indomitable Union 
general, giving him most valuable information at the critical moment 
of the military situation of the divided Confederate forces," 

Badeau states that Grant, being convinced a strong force was upon 
his right flank, determined to move his entire army rapidly upon and 
dislodge Johnston from Jackson, although he believed the position was 
strongly fortified. McPherson and Sherman, each with two, and Mc- 
Clernand, with three divisions, were therefore put in motion from 
their respective positions on the morning of the 14th of May. This, 
we believe, of all possiblé movements at the moment, was the one 
which an able adversary would have most desired for the Federal gen- 
eral to make. By such an operation General Grant did not by any 
means divide the forces of his enemy, as Napoleon did by his consum- 
mate manceuvres in Italy in 1796, for the Confederates were already 
divided, and obstinately kept disjointed by the inexplicable misman- 
agement of Pemberton. Had that officer obeyed Johnston’s instruc- 
tions, or heeded the plain dictates of the military art, he would have 
reached Clinton too late, it is true, to catch McPherson, but he would 


11 In the May number of the Century, General Johnston averring that he really 
had exercised direct command over the united Confederate armies during the battle 
of Manassas, July 21, 1861, asserts that not to have done so “ would have been as 
base as flight from the field in the heat of battle, and would have brought upon me 
[him] the contempt of every honorable soldier.”’ (Century, vol. xx. page 101.) Now, 
if it were incumbent upon him to assume command at Manassas over Beauregard, 
why not far more incumbent to take personal command over Pemberton in so su- 
premely critical a situation as that which he found in Mississippi upon his arrival 
there? 

18 General Sherman relates that upon meeting General Grant in Jackson, with 
McPherson, their chief informed them that these intercepted dispatches made it 
important for the Federals ‘‘ to work smart to prevent a junction of their (Confed- 
erate) forces.’ Memoirs of General Sherman, vol. i. p. 321. 
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have been that far on the way to his true theatre of war. He might 
thus have followed closely upon McPherson’s rear, and taken up a 
position from which to render the ruin of Grant inevitable. His force 
would have become what is termed a “relieving army,” and Grant, 
thus threatened in his rear and his communications, must have turned 
to face so formidable an opponent, leaving Johnston in his rear with 
eleven thousand men, and more than that number not far off, on the 
way to join him. Or, in fine, Grant must have been caught without 
any avenue of escape, and crushed, as it were, between an upper and 
nether millstone. This is what Sherman apprehended,—what Halleck 
believed would happen,—when he forbade such operations as were 
fraught with the loss of three of the choicest corps of the Union army ; 
and this is what must have come to pass but for Pemberton’s purblindness 
to every advantage of the situation. At most, Grant could only hope 
to drive Johnston away from Jackson in the direction of approaching 
reinforcements. He could not hope to follow, or wish to press farther 
into the interior,—that is, any farther from his true objective, Vicks- 
burg. Therefore, on turning finally in that direction, it would be to 
meet Pemberton in heavy force, and soon to have Johnston hanging 
upon his rear with large accessions, and more formidable than ever. 
But, as we know, Pemberton did nothing which was expected of 
him, and so suffered Grant to scatter four divisions around Jackson 
in the most incoherent way. Neither Grant’s audacity nor skill in 
movements had aught, manifestly, to do with Pemberton’s course, 
which arose simply from the fact that that officer did not actually 
know what to do with an army in the face of an enemy. We have 
said that the possible cause of Grant’s campaign might be traced up to 
his indisposition by co-operation to fall under the command of his 
senior, Banks. Oddly enough, Pemberton would seem to have been 
equally opposed to doing anything which would throw him directly 
under a superior, Johnston. Grant, therefore, was able to force John- 
ston from Jackson; but Johnston withdrew, however, towards the 
north, as he subsequently explained, so as to maintain communication 
and the means of effecting a junction with his own bewildered lieutenant. 
Leaving Sherman to complete the work of havoc at and around 
Jackson, the Federal general-in-chief now turned McClernand and Mc- 
Pherson, with about thirty thousand men, towards Vicksburg. Mean- 
while, Pemberton having done all the mischief to his side possible, by 
his inertness, by remaining at Vicksburg or at Edward’s Station, when he 
should have been operating on Grant’s rear, now, on the 15th of May, 
with characteristic felicity in doing the wrong thing, set his troops in 
motion southward, as if to get out of Grant’s way, under the pretense 
of striking his enemy’s communications. That he did this to avoid 
collision with Grant is not our belief; it was only in keeping with his 
other operations, so singularly wrong-headed and favoring for his 
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enemy. Johnston’s positive order to turn and seek to effect a junction 
with him, however, overtook him on the same day. Yielding obedience 
at last, at least transiently, he returned with the purpose of making a 
wide detour northward. But this movement brought him, on the 16th 
of May, in the path of Grant, with the result of the battle of Cham- 
pion’s Hill, or Baker’s Creek. There the position taken by the Con- 
federate general, it is almost needless to say, was ill chosen. Imme- 
diately at his back was Baker’s Creek, swollen and impassable, except 
by one ford and a bridge three miles asunder. The Confederates num- 
bered about twenty-three thousand men in three divisions, and the 
Federal army was not quite thirty thousand strong.’® With the least 
foresight and effort Pemberton might have been equal in strength to 
his resolute opponent, and instead of having Baker’s Creek in his rear, 
he could and should have made a defensive fosse of it. His tactical 
movements in the battle were no better than the strategical operations 
which preceded it. For he stood inactive, confronting for five hours 
a single Federal division, before General Grant had brought up the 
rest of his forces and made the attack. However, there were some 
hours of stout fighting made by the Confederate divisional and brigade 
commanders, and it is noteworthy that one of the Union divisions 
engaged lost one-third of its men. The battle lasted from about 11.30 
A.M. to 4 P.M., and more than once in parts of the field the Federals 
were in “dire need of assistance.” But by 4 p.m. the day had gone 
definitively against Pemberton, who then began to retreat, covered by 
Loring’s division on one flank, while Tilghman, who had fought so 
brilliantly at Fort Henry, brought up the rear on the Raymond road, 
where he was slain fighting as the gallant, intelligent soldier he was. 
Despite the unfavorable nature of the ground, the narrow ford and 
bridge by which the retreat had to be made, it was successfully effected, 
but the battle had cost many men and much of Pemberton’s artillery. 
Loring, after having covered the retreat of Stevenson and Bowen, 
found it the choice of evils to attempt to retreat from the field south- 
ward with his division rather than venture the passage of Baker’s 
Creek when so closely pressed by the enemy, and this feat was success- 
fully executed in the most soldierly manner, under circumstances, how- 
ever, that make it another one of the singularities of the campaign, that 
he was allowed thus to march from the field, and in a few days effect 
a junction with Johnston with seven or eight thousand men saved from 
the wreck of that day’s disaster. 


19 McClernand’s and McPherson’s corps, and Blair’s division of Sherman’s corps. 


THOMAS JORDAN. 
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LOSS OF THE U.S. S. “MISSISSIPPI.” 


In March, 1863, it was the desire of Farragut and of Banks, com- 
manding the main forces comprising the army and navy of the De- 
partment of the Gulf, to push their way jointly from New Orleans and 
Baton Rouge, and hugging the Mississippi River,—the army marching 
and the navy steaming,—to unite with our forces of the West. While 
Grant was struggling so heartily to enter Vicksburg, aided by Porier, 
who was also besieging the enemy in the upper waters of the Missis- 
sippi, Farragut, with a portion of his large fleet, and Banks’s forces 
were co-operating with all their might by operations against the heavy 
fortifications at Port Hudson. 

Showing the importance of these two points, and the river inter- 
vening, in the eyes of the Confederates, their President, Jefferson Davis, 
said at that time, before the Legislature of the State of Mississippi, 
“Vicksburg and Port Hudson are the real points of attack; every 
effort will be made to capture these places, with the object of forcing 
the navigation of the Mississippi, of cutting off our communications 
with the Trans-Mississippi Department, and of severing the western 
from the eastern portion of the Confederacy. Let, then, all who have 
at heart the safety of the country, go without delay to Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson.” The Confederate batteries at Port Hudson, on the left 
bank, covered a space of four miles, with a gap here and there between. 
The guns within the fortifications consisted of heavy ordnance, rifled 
and other cannon, also field-batteries scattered in the rear. The guns 
were planted in irregular positions on the heights or bluffs. A great 
number of them were encased in strong earthworks, this irregularity 
making it extremely difficult for our gunners to do effective work. 
‘The guns of the Confederates had been previously trained to clear the 
water at a certain point, thus to hit our vessels at or near the water-line 
and to do certain and sure execution. The occupation of Baton Rouge 
by a large military force was preliminary to the movement against Port 
Hudson. 

On Friday, March 13, 1863, the following United States men-of- 
war might have beeen seen anchored in the river off Baton Rouge, 
twenty-two miles below Port Hudson, where they had been a short 
time, getting ready for passage past the fortifications above, having left 
the U. 8.8. “ Pensacola,” with one or two small vessels, down the river 
at_ New Orleans to protect and cover that city: the “ Hartford,” twenty- 
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eight guns (Farragut’s flag-ship); ‘ Richmond,” twenty-five guns; 
“ Mississippi,” twenty-three guns; ‘“ Monongahela,” thirteen guns; 
“ Kineo,” five guns; “Genesee,” eight guns; “ Albatross,” seven 
guns; “Sachem,” six guns; and “ Essex,” seven guns; total, one 
hundred and twenty-two guns (not including the mortars, which num- 
bered six). At four o’clock on the afternoon of this day signal was given 
from the flag-ship for the squadron to weigh anchor. Immediately 
before this was done a wing of Banks’s army marched to the water’s 
edge. The thousands of soldiers covering every available clear space 
along the river-front and hill-side, the scene presented at this moment 
was soul-inspiring. The soldiers, by command, give three cheers in 
honor of the squadron now about to enter into battle with them ; 
then, with bands playing, flags waving, and clouds of caps swinging in 
the air, the sailors man the rigging. All is quiet; the order is given, 
and from the strong throats of these hundreds of sturdy seamen come 
grand hurrahs, with one tremendous tiger, that fairly shake the ship- 
ping. The land forces then form into line and take up their march 
for the scene of conflict. 

The ships are now fairly under way up the river. A “good-by” is 
given by our commander (now rear-admiral), Melancton Smith, of 
the “ Mississippi,” to his good wife, who was seen standing on the 
ruined, terraced steps of the State capitol building in the distance, her 
handkerchief having been seen waving us “God-speed” as we passed 
on out of sight. While under way, putting the ship in fighting trim 
was commenced. The decks were cleared of all unnecessary bolts and 
appendages connecting with the upper rigging, a greater part of which 
had been previously taken down. Nothing was left aloft which might 
be made a tangled mass of rope and splinters by shot and shell. All 
brass and fancy woodwork were stowed below to diminish the danger 
that is always to be apprehended from flying particles of metal and 
wood. Howitzers were placed in the fore- and main-tops, being securely 
and safely strapped there. The flashes from their mouths were sup- 
posed to delude the aim of the enemy; besides, being up so high, 
effective work might seemingly be done by the gunners stationed there, 
which is known as a position of no little danger. 

The squadron, with the flag-ship ahead, came to anchor the follow- 
ing morning, Saturday, March 14, below Profit’s Island, about five 
miles below Port Hudson. A sharp lookout was kept for the many 
so-called infernal machines which had now and then been caught 
coming down the river. The following is a description of one which 
was discovered floating down-stream,—a: large air-tight wine-cask. 
Hanging to this, under the surface of the water, was a water-tight tube 
of boiler-iron, eight feet long and fifteen inches wide, containing over 
two hundred pounds of powder, the whole weighing about five hun- 
dred pounds, Embedded in this powder in a coil of tin was clock- 
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work, running, with two hammers fixed to strike two percussion-caps 
at a certain time. The current of the river was known to perfection, 
and the clock-work was set so that the caps would explode at a certain 
time when near the fleet. Close examination afterwards showed that 
the destruction for which this machine had been made was nearly at 
hand, so much so, that those who broke open the boiler and found the 
clock running were terror-stricken. It was a narrow escape for those 
who towed and opened it.. The machine was afterwards brought on 
board the “ Mississippi.” 

Just ahead and a little to the right of our steamers were anchored 
six of our mortar-vessels, substantial schooners, each armed with one 
mortar. These pieces, loaded with two hundred pounds of powder, 
were capable of throwing a 13-inch shell, and doing deadly work at 
five miles’ range. This mortar flotilla had been placed in position here 
previous to the arrival of the large ships. At anchor in the stream, 
near and ahead of the mortar-schooners, were the ironclad ‘“ Essex” 
and steamer “Sachem,” for the purpose of protecting the mortars. 

Grog had been stopped in our navy. A short time before it had 
been dealt out daily, and especially just before a fight. The com- 
mander of the “ Mississippi” was a temperance man, and invariably pre- 
scribed a can of strong coffee to induce pluck. In the present instance 
the satisfaction of the men over plenty of good coffee was certainly a 
sensible conclusion. 

That night the crew were commanded to sleep on their arms, 
“All hands up anchor for the attack” was signaled at 9.30. No 
urgent orders were necessary: every man and boy on the ship hurried 
to his post; and if the old “ Mississippi’s” anchor ever came up in a 
hurry it did that night. Amidst the dense darkness this noble vessel, 
which had honored the flag in nearly all the important ports of the 
world, having carried Perry’s pennant under the sunny skies of Japan 
and midst the smoke of the Mexican Gulf at the siege of Vera Cruz, 
was now groping her way up this rapid river to her final struggle. 
The gun- or spar-deck was now fully cleared for action; the mouths of 
the powder-magazines in the extreme bottom, fore and aft, containing 
many tons of powder, were now thrown open. 

The vessels were under way in the following order: “ Albatross,” 
lashed to the port side of the “ Hartford ;” “Genesee,” lashed to the 
port side of the “ Richmond ;” “ Kineo,” lashed to the port side of the 
“Monongahela ;” and the “ Mississippi” bringing up the rear. She 
being of more tonnage and drawing more water, was on this account 
left to go alone and bring up the rear of the line. 

We are now passing the mortars, which are at anchor in the stream 
on our right, protected by the steamers “ Essex” and “Sachem.” The 
mortars are throwing their bolts of death into the enemy’s fortifica- 

. tions in the distance as fast as they possibly can do so. From the 
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opposite side of the river comes an unexpected shot from the enemy, 
and at the same instant signal-rockets dart into the air from the forts up 
the river, giving warning of the approach of the squadron. The ball is 
_ nowopen! By this time the “ Hartford,” with Farragut, also the little 
“ Albatross,” was far in the lead. The “ Mississippi” was pouring a 
solid sheet of flame and shell from her starboard battery. Just here it 
is appropriate to say that although Farragut was not now lashed to the 
mast or rigging, as represented in painting and poetry when passing 
the forts off Mobile, he was nevertheless standing above the bulwarks 
of his ship, giving confidence to all around him by his example and 
cheering words, that were heard by many of his men both on the 
“ Hartford” and “ Albatross.” 

All of our vessels, including the mortars below, were firing as rap- 
idly and effectively as the nature and position of the enemy would 
allow. The batteries on the banks and bluffs extended for a distance 
of several miles ahead. The current in the river was running at the 
rate of about six miles an hour. In the month of March the banks 
or levees are under water at many points, making navigation difficult, 
some of the most experienced pilots being deceived by the shifting 
sand-bars which abound on the numerous points and windings of the 
treacherous stream. To clear the sand-bars during the battle it was 
necessary to run the ships to within about fifteen yards of the enemy’s 
guns. It was here the U.S.S. “ Mississippi” ran hard aground upon 
a sand-bar. The vessel fairly groaned, as she was under a full head of 
steam. The enemy very soon discovered her condition, and she now 
became a standing target for the whole range of shore-batteries, astern, 
opposite, and on the bar. The enemy poured into the unfortunate ship 
a perfect shower of shot and shell, which was promptly returned. The 
murderous work continued for an hour. During this part of the contest 
the “ Mississippi” fired nearly three hundred rounds. The enemy’s shots 
did effective work, the ship being riddled through and through. 

It was evident to the commander of the “Mississippi” that to 
remain and fight longer in this position was simply murdering his 
men, and perhaps, in the end, giving the enemy many valuable guns. 
Taking this view of the awful situation, the decision to destroy the 
ship was decided upon. Captain Smith was on the hurricane-deck 
calmly giving his orders; his executive officer, Lieutenant-Commander 
George Dewey, in most instances delivering the captain’s orders 
promptly in person to the different parts of the ship, the most telling 
one being, “Set a slow match to the magazines and destroy the ship.” 

It was now that a midnight battle in all its terror was at its fiercest 
point. The heavens were lit up with flying missiles. Long lines or - 
sheets of flame could be seen pouring from the broadsides of vessels 
ahead. The shelling from the mortar-boats presented a scene grandly 
sublime. The cries of the wounded could be heard between-decks, and, 
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as the small boats were, with one or two exceptions, shot to pieces, many 
of the crew jumped into the water, making for land, swimming across 
the swift current. Large numbers, after jumping into the cold water, 
could be seen clinging to the wheel, not having the strength to under- 
take the dangerous and uncertain feat of so long aswim. Many of 
these were taken ashore afterwards by boats which were saved. 
The ship was now leaning to port, as if she might upset, throwing 
a dark shadow across the water,—this was on account of the bow being 
aground. The position of the vessel was such as to bring her within 
good range of all the Confederate guns up and down the river on ac- 
count of the peculiar turn of the stream at this point. The shot came 
skipping over the surface of the water, in many instances fairly plow- 
ing through the surface many feet, throwing high into the air the water, 
which came down again in small drops like rain. Those of the crew 
who swam ashore had to land immediately opposite the Confederate 
guns across the river, and were exposed to a most murderous fire. The 
shot coming seemingly from every direction, to go back from the river 
into the country seemed like going into the field of death; for the 
click of small-arms behind fences loomed up in the minds of the now 
worn-out and tired swimmers, who, instead of venturing in that direc- 
tion, ran down-stream, keeping close to the water’s edge, notwithstand- 
ing the many shots coming from the forts opposite, some of which would 
strike the water and throw a perfect shower of spray, not unlike rain, 
clear over the bank. Those of the crew that landed thus ran in this 
manner until they were out of range of the guns, and they were picked 
up by our own small boats and the men taken on board our vessel, 
which had backed down-stream, having failed to get past the forts. 
The “ Hartford” and “ Albatross,” being the vessels on the lead, 
were the only ones now above the forts,—not so far away but that sig- 
nals could be made and answered from up and down the river. Now 
for the first time since the “ Mississippi” was set on fire and left to her 
own destruction did those who had saved themselves have a chance to 
gaze backward up the river, and once more look upon their old floating 
home. What a spectacle! The burning mass is moving as she lightens 
up, on account of the top burning and the departure of the crew. The 
jets of flame jump from shroud to shroud, and the drops of burning 
tar dance from rope to rope, presenting a scene like one of enchantment. 
Her position in the river was such that the strong current threw her 
bow forward to the enemy’s forts, her guns now being very hot. She 
floated about with bow down-stream, the flames at length enveloping 
her entire rigging, as if to say, “ We have fairly grasped our own from 
- out of the very grip of the enemy.” The guns on the port side, now 
being pointed directly towards the forts, every one heavily shotted, one 
after another fired a galling discharge right into the teeth of the land 
forts. As the guns went off small circles or wreaths of white smoke 
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ascended and remained for some seconds hovering over the ship, as if 
crowning her God of War. It seemed like a fitting end to this gallant 
old man-o’-war, one of the oldest in the service, to thus end her career 
in battling for the flag, and in the very river from whence she took her 
well-known name. Coming down the river “head on,” it was feared 
by our squadron below that she might become entangled in the shipping ; 
but happily, she rode past, clearing every ship. On down the stream 
she floated, through winding curves and past shallow points, when sud- 
denly a flash of light shot far into the heavens ; then an interval, when 
a shock like the heaviest thunder made the air tremble. It was her 
dying salute, and occurred a short distance above Baton Rouge. Here 
she sank out of sight. Some idea of the terrific nature of the explo- 
sion can be gained from the fact that “so long a time had passed be- 
tween the light we saw” (says an army officer distant eight miles away) 
“and the report, which we took for a cannon quite near us, that no one 
among us had even thought of connecting the two.” The next day, 
Sunday, the remnant of the crew of the “ Mississippi” was collected on 
board the “ Brooklyn” from the other vessels near. The “ Brooklyn’s” 
dead were buried ashore. The survivors of the crew of the “ Mississippi” 
were shipped to New Orleans and put on board the “ Pensacola,” and 
from thence distributed throughout the fleet, the greater portion of them 
being sent out on the blockade. Captain Smith, of the lost ship, was 
put in command of the “ Monongahela” for future operations on the 
river. 


The senior surgeon of the “ Mississippi,’ Dr. Robert T. Maccoun, 
—-since the Rebellion medical director of the navy,—composed the fol- 
lowing lines on the loss of the ship, one week after her destruction. 
They were at the time published in one of the New Orleans newspapers, 
and are a fitting tribute: 


‘Hark! the voice of busy rumor 
Swiftly flies from door to door; 
Sad the news, our stanch old frigate, 
‘ Mississippi,’ is no more. 


“ Proudly o’er the trackless ocean 
Freedom’s flag she long unfurled ; 
Through the din and smoke of battle 
Oft the bolts of death she hurled. 


‘‘ Now she sleeps beneath those waters 
Whence she drew her honored name, 
Where she gained her fairest laurels, 
Won a bright, undying fame. 


‘Twice brave Perry’s honored pennant 
O’er the seas she gladly waved ; 
Foremost in the rank of battle, 
Fierce Ulloa’s guns she braved. 
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“Neath Fort Jackson and St. Philip, 
Led by Farragut the bold, 
Treason trembled at the outset,— 
Ev’ry flashing broadside told. 


‘¢On that glorious April morning, 
’Mid the Southern fleet at bay, 
Like an avalanche she bounded, 
Crushing those that stopped the way. 


‘¢ Proud ‘ Manassas’ felt her thunder ; 
Long she fought without avail, 
Till at length her walls were riddled, 
Spite her boarded coat of mail. 


‘¢ Up the swift and mighty river 
With the fleet she dauntless goes ; 
Where the heavy guns are bristling, 
There her deadly broadside glows. 


‘¢ Fiercest was her final combat, 
Shrouded in the gloom of night ; 
Long and fearful was the struggle 
In the sad, unequal fight. 


‘‘ Stranded ’neath the heavy fortress, 
Naught the good old ship could save; 
Vainly strove her bold commander, 
Backed by men both stanch and brave. 


‘¢¢ Other hands shall not pollute thee,’ 
Gallant Smith at last exclaimed. 
‘ Bring the torch, my trusty sailors ; 
Never shall these decks be stained.’ 


‘‘ Now the hands that prized and loved her 
Lit the match and fanned the flames ; 
Men like these could ne’er surrender, 
Branded with dishonored names. 


‘¢ Lo, how swift the conflagration ! 
Strangers’ hands she now defies ; 
Like a phantom ship she seemeth, 
Blazing ’neath the lurid skies. 


‘¢ Now the burning mass is moving 
Down the dark and rapid stream ; 
Hark! the loyal guns are booming,— 
See their fiery missiles gleam, 


“‘*Tis a grand but mournful picture ; 
Breathless gaze both friend and foe, 

Till a crash that rends the heavens 

Sinks the glorious wreck below ! 


‘“‘ Long as flows that mighty river, 
Where thy shattered fragments sleep, 
Loyal hearts shall still regret thee, 
Aged wanderer of the deep.”’ 
JAMES W. KESLER, 


Late Commander’s Clerk, U.S.N. 





THE GERMAN SOLDIER IN THE WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


THE share of the Germans in the wars of the United States is by no 
means limited to that of the Rebellion. From the very outset of their 
settlement in the country they always stood ready to take their place in 
its defense. On the then borders of the wild West the early German 
immigrants were steady in their support of the British flag against 
their hereditary enemies, the French. This was natural enough, for 
many of the Germans who first came to this country did so in order to 
seek refuge from the French invaders, who had rode roughshod over 
their humble homes in the districts devastated by French soldiers. 
Even among those of them who came here to find a new home in 
which they could worship God in their own way, while they sympa- 
thized with the Quakers in their doctrine of not bearing arms volun- 
tarily, the German blood did not easily accommodate itself to the 
doctrine of non-resistance, and when they could not make friends of 
the Indians by peaceful means, they did not hesitate to take up arms in 
defense of theirhomes. The Germans of Pennsylvania and New York 
responded freely to the summons to defend their new country against the 
French and their allies, the Indians. They gave freely of their men and 
their means to the cause of liberty in the war of the Revolution. They 
took a full share in the war of 1812, and in the Mexican war. Finally, 
wherever the Germans were strongest in number, they were represented 
in even more than proportionate strength in the forces raised for the 
defense of the Union. From New York and Pennsylvania they went 
forth in great strength in regiments and individually. They saved Mis- 
souri to the Union, and Ohio and Illinois and Indiana and Wisconsin 
and Kansas may well point with pride to their German citizens as 
foremost in doing their duty in war and in peace. The story of their 
achievements is a subject on which little has hitherto been said. 

The Germans from the Palatinate had been scattered on the frontier, 
facing the Indians and the French in New York and Pennsylvania. The 
early settlers in South and North Carolina and Georgia were also largely 
recruited from the Germans, and they, too, had still another hostile 
force to meet, that of the Spanish and Indian troops, who were unwil- 
ling to see their territory threatened and diminished. The good Mora- 
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vians gave up their settlements in Georgia rather than fight, and thus 
lost the fruits of some years of labor in their schools and churches. 
The sturdy Protestants from the Palatinate were not afraid to take up 
arms in defense of their own homes, and in a very short time the 
British government, which had brought them here as an act of benev- 
olence, found a good return in the services rendered by the German 
settlers as peacemakers with the Indians, as soldiers against the French 
and the Spanish. There was, indeed, quite a characteristic jealousy of 
them on the part of their unwarlike neighbors in Pennsylvania, and 
not a little of the hostility which marked the treatment of the early 
German settlers in New York was due to their sturdy indifference to 
those who would have controlled them and used them as feudal serfs. 
They acknowledged their allegiance to the crown, and gladly served it. 
They refused to submit to the tyranny of great landlords, and on that 
account soon left New York to find permanent homes under the kindlier 
sway of the Penns. Pennsylvania made Conrad Weiser colonel of a 
regiment of volunteers from the county of Berks, and Governor Morris, 
in 1755, gave him command over the second battalion of the Pennsyl- 
vania regiment, consisting of nine companies. In the defense of the 
borders against the Indians and the French, forts were made above 
Harrisburg, at the forks of the Schuylkill, on the Lehigh, and on the 
Upper Delaware. The Hon. Daniel Ermentrout, in his address at the 
German Centennial Jubilee in Reading in June, 1876, describes the 
Tulpehocken massacre in 1755, just after Braddock’s defeat, and the 
barbarities perpetrated in Northampton County in 1756, and the attack 
on the settlements near Reading in 1763. Against these forays the 
Germans under Schneider and Hiester made a stout resistance. As 
early as 1711 a German battalion of Palatinates was part of the force, 
a thousand strong, which was to take part in the expedition to Quebec. 
While the Quakers of Pennsylvania kept the government from exert- 
ing its full strength, the Germans, in spite of their peace principles, 
stood up stoutly for their own homesteads. Berks, Bucks, Lancaster, 
York, and Northampton were then the frontier counties, and from them 
came the men who filled the German regiments and battalions of the 
Revolutionary war. The sufferings inflicted on the German settlers 
were not without their influence in inspiring their descendants with the 
patriotism which made them good soldiers both in the Revolution and 
in the war of the Rebellion. 

At the outbreak of the old French war in 1759, the British gov- 
ernment, under an act of Parliament passed for the purpose, organized 
the Royal American Regiment for service in the colonies. This force 
was to consist of four battalions, of one thousand men each. Fifty of 
the officers were to be foreign Protestants, while the enlisted men were 
to be raised principally from among the German settlers in America. 
The immediate commander, General Bouquet, was a Swiss by birth, an 
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English officer by adoption, and a Pennsylvanian by naturalization. 
This last distinction was conferred on him in compliment, and as a re- 
ward for his services in his campaigns in the western part of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he and his Germans atoned for the injuries that resulted 
from Braddock’s defeat in the same border region. 

The first colonel of the regiment was Lord Loudoun, and the four 
battalions were commanded by Stanwix, Dufrowe, Jeffereys, and Pro- 
vost. The regiment itself still exists as the Sixtieth of the line of the 
British army. Bouquet himself died in 1765, at Pensacola, just after 
he had received the thanks of the Assembly of Pennsylvania for his 
victory at Bushy Run in 1763. It was to the Germans of his force 
that is due much of the credit of this atoning for the disaster of 
Braddock’s defeat. 

But from the Germans of Pennsylvania there went forth an influ- 
ence among the Indians more potential in saving the country from 
desolating border warfare than soldiers or fortifications. While the 
French were striving to make the Indians their allies in war, the Ger- 
mans, and especially the Moravians, were working successfully to 
convert the savages into peaceful Christians, and made them good 
neighbors, useful and obedient to the authorities, and a strong defense 
against the inroads of their more savage brethren influenced by the 
French. The Moravians sent their members out to preserve peace; 
their knowledge of the Indians and their languages, their intercourse 
and intermarriages, had secured the confidence of the untutored savages. 
Parkman, in his last work, “ Montcalm and Wolfe in the French War 
of 1759,” describes at length the mission undertaken by Christian Fred- 
eric Post as envoy to the hostile tribes on the distant Ohio. The Mora- 
vians were apostles of peace, and they succeeded to a surprising degree 
in weaning their Indian converts from their ferocious instincts and war- 
like habits. Post boldly presented himself among those who were still 
savage, and his first reception was by a crowd of warriors, their faces 
distorted with rage, threatening to kill him. Soon after the French 
offered a great reward for his scalp, but Post, undaunted, declared to the 
Indians the coming of an army to drive off the French, and in return 
received the promise of the warlike savages to keep the peace. After. 
a conference at Easton, Post again went on a mission of peace to the 
tribes of the Ohio. The small escort of soldiers that attended him as far 
as the Allegheny was cut to pieces on its return by a band of the very 
warriors to whom he was carrying his offers of friendship. His over- 
tures were accepted, and the Delawares, Shawnees, and Mingoes ceased 
to be enemies. The English soldiers failed by force of arms to ac- 
complish what the German missionary had successfully attained. Thus 
the work of the Moravians in their quiet home at Bethlehem had en- 
abled their representative to gain the friendship and alliance of the 
Indians, and thus to weaken the force of the French and proportionately 
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strengthen that of the English, and this was in no small degree an 
important factor in the final overthrow of the French in America. 

In Kapp’s “ History of the Early German Settlers in New York,” 
we find the names of the first German soldiers, those who bore arms 
in defense of their hardly-won homesteads against the French and 
their allies, the Indians. Among them were the Weisers, father and 
son. The elder, John Conrad, was born in Wurtemberg a few years 
before his native village was burned by the French in their invasion 
in 1693, and died in Pennsylvania in 1746, where he and others 
found refuge from the unfair treatment of the wealthy New York 
land-owners. Conrad Weiser, his son, born in 1696 in Germany, came 
as a boy to New York, and after a brief experience of border-life with 
the German settlers west of the Hudson, lived with the Indians long 
enough to be their fast friend, and to serve as intermediary with the 
whites, helping thus to preserve the peace in the midst of hostile influ- 
ences. He died near Reading in 1760. As lieutenant-colonel of a 
Pennsylvania regiment he shared in the hardships of the “old French 
war,” and secured from the allied Indians an affection and respect 
which stood his fellow-Germans in good stead in later years. His 
daughter was the wife of the elder Muhlenberg, the first of that name 
to come to this country, and the mother of General Muhlenberg of 
Revolutionary fame. 

As early as 1711 the elder Weiser had led his German countrymen 
in an expedition to Canada, in defense of the English against the 
French ; and the younger Weiser, in 1737, boldly went out among the 
wild tribes of native Indians and successfully brought them to make 
peace with the new settlers. In 1748 he penetrated the unknown 
country west as far as the Ohio, and in 1754 he united the friendly 
Indians in a strong alliance, which served very greatly to resist the 
French intrigues and invasions. 

During the Revolutionary war, while many of the Germans of New 
York were serving in the army, their homes and those of their neigh- 
bors were exposed to the attacks of savage enemies, French and Indi- 
ans rivaling one another in cruelties. The German settlers and their 
families defended themselves with real courage, and the story of their 
heroic deeds well deserves the lasting record that Kapp has secured it 
in his interesting volume. The border warfare, of what was then 
Western New York, showed that among the Germans there were many 
stout hearts and strong hands ready to defend their lives and to protect 
their families. Each home was a block-house and every fort a gather- 
ing-point, yet the English were as bitter in repressing the liberty-loving 
Germans as ever the French had been in attacking them for their loy- 
alty to England. Even when the war ended it was with a sacrifice of 
lives and property that fell heavily on the German settlers. Al this, 
however, was a training and experience that helped to make them de- 
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voted patriots, and earnest in their readiness to sacrifice everything in 
defense of their newly-acquired liberty and independence. From the 
same counties came many regiments into the army that helped to defend 
and preserve the Union, and although the distinctive German charac- 
teristics were less marked in New York than in Pennsylvania, still a mil- 
itary history of New York in the Rebellion, whenever it is written, will 
show that the Germans, descendants of the early Pfalzers and Rhine- 
landers, who had settled in New York in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, were fully alive to the patriotic demand made upon them in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

The German soldier has gone through all the phases of history in 
our brief experience of war. In the Revolution the Hessians became 
a by-word, and yet they were rather the victims of political evils than 
willing partisans. Not the least of Friederich Kapp’s great services to 
both the country of his adoption and that of his nativity, is his series 
of admirable works on the German soldiers of the Revolution, on the 
one side, his account of the dealings in them as mercenaries, and, on the 
other, his lives of Steuben and Kalb. Much of his material has sup- 
plied that for later authors, notably Green and Lowell. Von Elking 
has furnished the story of Riedesel’s life, the commander of the Ger- 
man forces in the British army. The “Memoirs of Mme. von Riede- 
sel” will always be read with interest as a picture of the times of the 
Revolution, both in Germany and in America. 

The material for a statistical account of the German forces engaged 
in America has been found in the well-ordered and well-preserved 
archives of the various German states from which they came. For 
our “ War of the Rebellion” such data are not easily attainable. The 
story covers too vast a field to be briefly told. The method of raising 
troops in the separate States obliges an inquirer to make an examina- 
tion of the printed records of each State, and these are so voluminous 
and so unsystematic that it is almost impossible to get at the facts of 
the nativity of the soldiers serving in their organizations. Indeed, 
there still remains to be written a history of the part of New York in 
the war, and in those bulky volumes of war records of States already 
printed it is hard to say which is the least satisfactory on this point. 

The Seven Years’ war made the name of Germany and its great 
leader, Frederick, popular throughout the colonies. Town, village, 
and wayside inn- displayed the well-known sharp features and high 
shoulders as asign, and the “ King of Prussia” was a favorite name for 
taverns—then of more importance than to-day—on all the high-roads 
between the great towns. Steuben was one of Frederick’s own veter- 
ans, and as such he was heartily welcomed, when French officers of high 
rank were coldly received. His-zeal, his ability, his success, were shown 
in the improved discipline and instruction of the provincial troops. He 
was so good a soldier that he knew just how to use the material at hand, 
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and to make good soldiers and good officers of what had hitherto been 
an undisciplined mass. Steuben’s Regulations long remained the 
manual of the United States army and its militia. It was not only 
that he made the army successful in the field, but the discipline he had 
introduced so effectually cultivated the sense of duty and subordi- 
nation, that a weak and impotent Congress, which had utterly failed of 
its duty to provide for its soldiers, was still able to disband peacefully an 
injured and irritated army. That he spent the rest of his life in wait- 
ing for justice is not fairly compensated for in the posthumous honors 
that have been paid his memory since his death, and the debt of gratitude 
that America owes to Steuben is one that can never be fully discharged. 

Much has been said and written in disparagement of the German 
mercenaries serving in the British army in the war of independence. 
It must be borne in mind that in England itself the wickedness of 
thus hiring men against their consent was sharply denounced. Holland 
and Russia absolutely refused to accept the tempting offers of Great 
Britain. King George, himself a German sovereign, mildly protested 
against thus using his Hanoverian troops. Frederick the Great sternly 
forbade the enlistment of any of his subjects or permission to any of 
the petty German princes to take their soldiers through his territories 
to ports for shipment to England for America. Schiller stigmatized the 
trade in men in his “ Kabale und Liebe,” while Kant went still further 
and embraced the cause of the American colonists with all the energy 
of his great intellect. Klopstock and Lessing spoke in the same strain, 
although in lower tones. Frederic Kapp puts the total of twenty-nine 
thousand one hundred and sixty-six as the number furnished by 
Brunswick, Hesse-Cassel, Hanau, Waldeck, Anspach, and Anhalt, and 
of these only seventeen thousand three hundred and thirteen returned 
to their native country. How many of the remainder stayed in their 
new home to become fathers of American citizens cannot be easily 
ascertained, yet it is more than a tradition that in Pennsylvania, in 
Maryland, in Virginia, wherever there were German settlers ready to 
aid the new-comers, the sick, the wounded, the stragglers, the deserters, 
all found protection and a welcome, which insured them prosperity and 
a better livelihood than they had left behind them. 

There were many Germans settled in the colonies before the Revo- 
lution, who cast their fortunes with the young republic and shared in 
the struggle which secured independence and union. 

The German Battalion was raised agreeably to a resolve of Con- 
gress of May 22, 1776, four companies in Pennsylvania and four in 
Maryland, to which was added a ninth company by resolve of July 9, 
1777. The officers were: Lieutenant-Colonel, Ludwick Weltener ; 
Major, Daniel Burckhart ; Captains, Jacob Bunner, Peter Boyer,Charles 
Baltzel, William Rice, Bernard Hubley, Christian Myers, Michael 
Bayer ; Captain-Lieutenant, Philip Schrauder; Lieutenants, John Weid- 
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man, Martin Sugart, Jacob Gremeth, Jacob Cramer, Godfrey Swartz, 
Marcus Young, David Morgan; Ensigns, John Weidman, Henry 
Shrupp, David Desenderfer, Henry, Spech, Jacob Raboldt, Christian 
Glichner, William Prux, Henry Hehn. 

An independent corps of one hundred and fifty men was raised by 
resolve of December 5, 1776, of which the officers were: Captains, 
John Paul Schott, Anthony Selim. 

In Hamersly’s Dictionary of the army, and on the register of the 
army for 1784, there are the familiar names of General Steuben, in- 
spector-general, and his aide-de-camp, Major William North, and that 
of Major, Continental Artillery, Sebastian Bauman (captain New 
York Continental Artillery Company, 1776, brevet lieutenant-colonel, 
1787). 

The register for 1789 gives, Captain 1st Infantry, David Ziegler 
(late captain 1st Pennsylvania Continental Infantry); and the army 
list for 1805-6, Captain Artillery, Michael Kalteisen, who had been 
distinguished in connection with the Charleston (South Carolina) 
German company. Of the general officers of the Continental army, 
the Germans were John DeKalb, F. von de Woedtke, F. W. A. 
Steuben. 

In the pages of that excellent and useful journal, Der Deutsche 
Pionier, are preserved many records of the Germans who served the 
cause of American liberty, both in the Revolutionary war and in that 
of the Rebellion. Herkimer in New York and Muhlenberg in Penn- 
sylvania are names that will long preserve the memory of the services 
of the German soldiers in defense of their adopted country. The 
records of the Continental army show that in almost every regiment 
there were Germans, and in those of Pennsylvania whole companies of 
Germans, organized, officered, and filled with Germans, who did good 
service for their country. In the then western wilderness of Kentucky, 
Daniel Boone, with others like himself of German birth or descent, 
did their share in securing American liberty in their new home. In 
Virginia there were many German settlers, and from their number 
many went into the patriot army, sharing its hardships and contented 
with helping to secure the final establishment of American independ- 
ence as their full reward. In Gustav Kérner’s “Das Deutsche Ele- 
ment in den Vereinigte Staaten,” Cincinnati, 1880, there is a graphic 
account of the Germans from 1818 to 1848, with frequent reference to 
the earlier as well as the later Germans who took a distinguished place 
among the soldiers of the young republic in its first Revolution and in 
its subsequent wars. Herkimer, Lutterloh, and Weissenfels in New 
York, Muhlenberg in Pennsylvania, Michael Kalteisen and his asso- 
ciates in the German Fusileer Company of Charleston, South Carolina, 
the oldest military organization of the country, established in 1775, 
are among those who were the first German citizens by their sacrifices 
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and their services to secure the right to a place in the home of their 
adoption. 

In Seidensticker’s admirable and exhaustive “ History of the Ger- 
man Society of Pennsylvania,” there is a brief mention of the services 
of the Germans of Philadelphia in the patriot cause. In May, 1776, 
Congress organized a German regiment, of companies from Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland,—the Pennsylvania companies, five in number, 
and those from Maryland four. One of the Philadelphia companies 
was commanded by Colonel David Woelpper, an old soldier, for he had 
served in Germany under Frederick the Great, and in the old French 
war under Washington. The German regiment was first commanded 
by Hausegger, and it served with credit in Muhlenberg’s brigade 
throughout the Revolution. Other German companies were raised at 
that time, and many Germans served in various arms of the service. 
The fines and penalties imposed on the German citizens of well-known 
rebel principles, are all recited in Seidensticker’s history, showing how 
strongly the German element, in and about Philadelphia, adhered to 
its cause even at the time the British held the city. In Mr. H. M. 
Jenkins’s “ History of Gwynedd” there isa similar collection of evidence 
as to the stout adhesion of the Germans of Montgomery County to the 
rebel side. He tells the story of one of their number who was charged 
with the serious offense of giving information to the enemy, and es- 
caped finally severe punishment on the merciful ground that he was a 
weak politician,—a plea that would cover many offenses in our own day 
and generation. The records of local history still contain many names 
unknown to us of those who did their share in the struggles for our 
independence. 

The knowledge of the early Germans, and their share in our 
history, will no longer be hidden in the records of scattered local 
periodicals. In the series of ‘“ Geschichtsblatter, Bilder u. Mitthei- 
lungen aus dem Leben der Deutschen in Amerika, herausgegeben von 
Carl Schurz” (New York, Steiger), we have the promise of a valuable 
contribution to our slender stock of available information as to the Ger- 
mans in the United States. The first volume of this series is a reprint 
of Kapp’s “Die Deutschen im Staate New York wahrend des 18ten 
Jahrhunderts,” originally published in Leipsic and New York, in 
1867. At page 126 there is a list of the officers of the four battalions 
organized in Schoharie Valley by Germans, in 1775, to take part in 
the war of independence. All four colonels were Germans, viz.: 
Nicholas Herchheimer, 1st Battalion, Canajoharie; Jacob Kloch, 2d 
Battalion, the Pfalz; Friedrich Fischer, 3d Battalion, Mohawk ; 
Hanjost Herchheimer, 4th Battalion, German Flats. The Herch- 
heimers were the sons of an early German settler in Western New 
York, who had won distinction by his gallant defense against Indian 
attacks in the old French,war. General Herchheimer fell in battle in 
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1777 in defense of the liberties of his country, and was honored with 
the praise of Washington, and by a modest monument, which perpetu- 
ates his services and sacrifice on the spot. One of his soldiers, born in 
Germany, J. A. Hartmann, survived until 1836, when he died at the 
age of ninety-two, after an old age of poverty, borne with fortitude, 
for he lived at the public expense, and his name is now best remem- 
bered as an example of the tardy gratitude of the republic he too had 
aided to establish. Herchheimer is the type of the well-to-do settlers 
of German descent, Hartmann of the poor emigrant, but both did their 
duty manfully in the struggle for independence, and thus set an ex- 
ample freely followed by the other Germans, both by birth and descent, 
who fought for the Union. 

The second volume of Schurz’s series, “ Bilder aus der Deutsch 
Pennsylvanischen Geschichte,” is from the pen of Professor Oswald 
Seidensticker, whose services in the cause of our local German history 
have received general acknowledgment for their thoroughness and ac- 
curacy. He describes in detail the part taken by the Germans of 
Pennsylvania in both the Continental army under Washington and the 
provincial or State militia, gives the names of the officers of the Ger- 
man Battalion, and their share in the war of independence. In the 
Second, Third, Fifth, Sixth, and Eighth Pennsylvania Regiments were 
many Germans. The Second was commanded by Colonel Philip de 
Haas; the lieutenant-colonel of the Third was Robert Bunner, who 
fell at Monmouth, in 1778; and Mentges of the Fifth and Becker of 
the Sixth were also Germans. Many of these were members of the 
German Society, and Colonel Farmer, first captain of a company of 
sharpshooters, and later commissary-general, was four times president 
of the German Society after the war. 

Reading sent three Hiesters, and York many Germans, in the regi- 
ments that served in the Revolution. Pennsylvania Germans were 
numerous in Armand’s legion, in Schott’s dragoons, and in Van Heer’s 
cavalry brigade. Quakers, Mennonites, Dunkers, and Herrnhiiters 
sacrificed their religious tenets and associations to serve their country, 
while the Lutherans and others that had no conscientious scruples 
against bearing arms were well represented in the field. Foremost 
among these was General Muhlenberg, born in Montgomery County 
in 1746, the son of the oldest clergyman of the Lutheran Church in 
Pennsylvania, who. destined all his three sons to follow him in the 
church, educated at Halle, settled in 1772 in Virginia, as pastor of a 
German Lutheran congregation in the Shenandoah Valley. He there 
became a friend of Patrick Henry and Washington. LEarnestly sup- 
porting the cause of American independence, he became colonel of the 
Eighth Virginia, with Abraham Bowman and Peter Helfenstein as his 
field-officers. In January, 1776, he preached his last sermon, urging 
on his hearers the duty of patriotic devotion to the cause of the country, 
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and then, throwing aside the clerical gown, showed his military uni- 
form, and instantly over three hundred of his listeners followed his ex- 
ample and joined his regiment. Congress soon made him a brigadier- 
general, and throughout the war his zeal, his courage, his energy, were 
appreciated by Washington and Lafayette, and the other heroes of 
the Revolution. His part in the final surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown made him a major-general, and yet so modest was he that 
when peace returned his old parishioners would have gladly made 
him once more their pastor.. Seven years of war had, however, 
changed the current of his thoughts, and settling in Philadelphia, he 
became vice-president of the State, under Franklin, and, owing to 
Franklin’s age and infirmities, was practically the head of the govern- 
ment. In 1788 he and his brother worked energetically to secure the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1789, and under it he sat in the First 
Congress, as well as in the Second and the Sixth, always a stout advocate 
of the Democratic party, and he was three times president of the Ger- 
man Society. His descendants, and those of his venerable father, have 
served the state and the church in many ways, and always with honor 
to their German blood. His statue stands in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, as the representative man chosen by Pennsylvania to take a place 
among the heroes gathered there from all parts of the country. His 
name and his fame are part of the inheritance which the German popu- 
lation of Pennsylvania transmits to future generations to show how 
thoroughly the German element has done its duty alike in war and in 
peace, and how well it deserves to have its record preserved and pub- 
lished for the information of their descendants and of the country. 
Among the soldiers of German type a marked and exceptional case 
is that of General John A. Quitman. He was the son of the pastor of 
the German Lutheran pastor of Schoharie, who was himself born. in 
Iserlohn, Germany, and came to this country in 1795. The father was 
a strong, determined man, with a high notion of his own importance, 
who showed a will of his own not unlike that of the son. The elder 
Quitman left Schoharie to become pastor of the church in Rheinbeck, 
where he died in 1832. His son was born there in 1798, and educated 
by his father’s successor. As a young man he went South, became a 
distinguished lawyer and member of Congress from his new home in 
Natchez, Mississippi, took a leading place among the general officers of 
volunteers in the Mexican war, and was prominent in urging on the 
people of the South the extreme doctrines of States’ rights, rejoicing in 
the name of fire-eater, and was generally looked on as the intellectual 
leader of the agitation which finally ended in the Rebellion of 1861. 
His death, in 1858, saved him from sharing in the destruction which 
his theories had brought over the section which accepted him as their 


representative. 
In the Revolution there were adherents of Whigs and Tories even 
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in the same family, and this was as true of the Germans as of the 
other nationalities settled in the colonies, but in the Rebellion the 
minority in either of the two great sections into which the country was 
divided had little power or influence to stem the tide that finally led to 
the success of the Union. Still, the Germans were found on both sides, 
for the self-reliant, independent character of the German leads him to 
choose his own course, and to adhere to it in spite of popular oppo- 
sition. 

The registers and rolls of the regular army of the United States 
bear the names of many distinguished soldiers of German birth and 
descent, and not a few of them brought to the service of their new 
fatherland the training and experience acquired in their native country. 
In the exhaustive dictionaries of the army by Gardiner and Henry 
and Hamersly are found many examples of the German soldier in the 
United States. One example deserves special mention. 

John de Barth Walbach was born in Germany. He was an ensign 
of the Royal Alsace Regiment in 1782, second lieutenant of the Lau- 
zun Hussars in 1786, first lieutenant in 1789, captain of the Rohan 
Hussars in October, 1793, and major in 1795. He became a volunteer ° 
aide-de-camp to General McPherson, of the United States army, and 
first lieutenant cavalry, 1799, and aide-de-camp to General Hamilton 
in May of that year, and served on the staff of General North and 
General Pinckney ; became first lieutenant of the Second Artillery and 
Engineers in 1801, and aide to General Wilkinson, captain in 1806, 
colonel of the Fourth Artillery in 1842, and died in 1857. His son, 
Louis August de Barth Walbach, was a cadet at West Point in 1830, 
second lieutenant First Artillery in 1834, captain of ordnance in 
1848, and died in 1853. General Walbach is well remembered by old 
officers of the regular army as a fine soldierly character, full of zeal 
and pride in his profession, and a man of many noble virtues and at- 
tractive qualities. His brother was a Roman Catholic priest in Balti- 
more, and in their old age these two were typical examples of the 
professions of war and peace. 

Among the early graduates of West Point, a notable example of 
the way in which Germany has supplied our army with officers is the 
case of Julius F. Heileman, son of the surgeon of Riedesel’s German 
Brigade in Burgoyne’s army; he was appointed a cadet in 1803, and 
rose to be major of the Second Artillery, when he fell in Florida, in 
1836. . 

Georg Nauman was a graduate of West Point in 1823, who rose 
by slow but good service, and died as lieutenant-colonel of the First 
Artillery in Philadelphia in 1863. He was born in Pennsylvania sixty 
years before. 

General Ammen, who was distinguished during the Rebellion, was 
a native of Virginia, a graduate of West Point in 1831, and had re- 
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signed to engage in teaching and engineering, when the war broke out, 
and as colonel of the Twenty-fourth Ohio, and as a brigadier-general, 
he served with great bravery in the West. 

Edmund Schriver and Alexander Shiras were graduates of 1838, 
and both were born in Pennsylvania. Their services in the Rebellion 
were highly appreciated. 

Herman Haupt, a graduate of 1835, was born in Philadelphia, and 
besides his services in the field, has been a pioneer in the great business 
of railroad-building across the continent. His son graduated in 1867. 

Luther and Roland and Hagner, all of the class of 1836, bore good 
Pennsylvania German names, 

The Muhlenbergs have had a representative, and often more than 
one, in the regular army, since the time of the early Pennsylvania sol- 
dier down to our own day, and all have done honor to a name that is 
looked on as one fittingly chosen as the type of the Pennsylvania sol- 
dier and statesman. The Muhlenbergs, six at least, fill an honored 
place on the registers of the regular army, in which they have a right 
by descent from the patriot ancestor of the Revolution. 

General 8. P. Heintzelman, a veteran of the regular army, was born 
in Lancaster County in 1805. His grandfather, a native of Augsburg, 
was the first white settler in Manheim, where his grandson was edu- 
cated, until he went to West Point in 1826. He was promoted and 
brevetted for his gallantry in the Mexican war, and at the outbreak of 
the Rebellion became colonel of the Seventeenth United States Infan- 
try. At Bull Run he was wounded ; on the Peninsula he commanded 
a corps, and throughout the war he was always on duty. 

Francis Lieber was born in Berlin in 1800; he grew up in the 
midst of the earnest aspirations of Germany for freedom from the 
French yoke, and at the age of fifteen, following the example of his 
elder brothers, and with the approval of his parents, he enlisted in the 
Colberg Regiment under Bliicher. He began his short experience of 
war at Ligny, was wounded, and returned after the campaign of Water- 
loo to resume his work as aschool-boy. With the other young Turners, 
he followed Jahn as much in his political as his physical regenerations, 
and with his leader he was imprisoned for excess of patriotism. His 
four months’ confinement was not in itself a great hardship, but it car- 
ried with it a prohibition to study in any Prussian university, and this 
implied his exclusion from public employment. He studied at Jena, 
Halle, and Dresden, and then at twenty-one took part in the Greek 
struggle, with very unsatisfactory results. 

Then, encouraged by Niebuhr, in whose family he had been em- 
ployed in Rome, he returned to Berlin, only to be again imprisoned ; an 
enforced idleness which he used in the composition of a volume of 
poems of the merriest kind, and after trying in vain to secure a stable 
position, freed himself from the uncomfortable results of his early 
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patriotism by coming to America, where he arrived in 1827. He es- 
tablished a swimming-school in Boston after the model of those of 
Germany, but soon undertook a very great work,—the preparation of 
the “ Encyclopedia Americana,” based on Brockhaus’s “ Conversations 
Lexicon,” published in Philadelphia, which then became the scene of 
his active literary labors. He prepared an elaborate scheme for the 
management of Girard College, and began his independent authorship, 
until he went to the University of South Carclina, in 1835, as Profes- 
sor of History and Political Economy. There he wrote and taught 
until 1857, when he gladly left the South. 

When the Rebellion broke out he was quietly settled at Columbia 
College in New York, but one of his sons went into the Confederate ser- 
vice, another with the Illinois troops into the Union army, and a third 
got a commission in the regular army, and he himself began his work 
as legal adviser to the government on questions of military and inter- 
national law by preparing a code of instructions for the government of 
armies of the United States in the field, and from that time on he was 
in constant employment in that direction, putting his vast store of learn- 
ing at the disposition of the authorities on every fitting occasion. He 
maintained a close correspondence with the leading German professors 
Bluntschli, Moh], Holtzendorff, and did much to secure in Germany a 
proper appreciation of the great work done for the world by securing 
perpetuation of the American Union, and to make America alive to the 
merits of the great struggle with France which secured German unity. 
His busy life ended in 1872, and his best epitaph was his own favorite 
motto, “ Patria Cara, Carior Libertas, Veritas Carissima,” for Country, 
Liberty, and Truth were the great aims of all he wrote and spoke and 
thought. His services were of a kind not often within the reach and 
range of a single life, and his memory deserves to be honored and kept 
green in both his native and his adopted country. He was well repre- 
sented in the Union cause by his two sons, Hamilton, who served in 
the Ninety-second Illinois, and died in 1876, an officer of the army, 
and Guido, still in the regular service, through whom his name is 
perpetuated in the army register, while the death of another son on 
the Confederate side was another sacrifice to the cause of the Union. 

General August V. Kautz was born in Baden in 1828, and came 
as a lad to this country, where his family settled in Ohio. At the out- 
break of the Mexican war he enlisted in the First Ohio Regiment, and 
was rewarded for his services by being appointed a lieutenant in the 
regular army. He was captain of cavalry at the outbreak of the Rebel- 
lion, commanded his regiment, the Sixth Cavalry, under McClellan, 
in the operations before Richmond, was appointed colonel of the Second 
Ohio Cavalry and chief of cavalry of the Twenty-third Corps, and 
brevetted major-general in both the volunteer and regular service. He 
became lieutenant-colonel of the Fifteenth Infantry after the war, and 
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is now colonel of the Eighth Infantry, and is the author of some ex- 
cellent works on various subjects of military science. 

The Germans served in large numbers in cavalry and artillery com- 
panies of volunteers in the Mexican war, notably from Texas and Mis- 
souri, and many of them gained distinction in this service. Kentucky 
had its infantry regiment and its cavalry company of Germans in the 
Mexican war, and many Germans in its loyal regiments during the Re- 
bellion, notably Companies E and G of the Fourth Cavalry, Barth’s 
company of the Twenty-eighth Kentucky Volunteers. Among the 
Germans whose services in Texas ought not to be forgotten is the once 
familiar name of William Langenheim, and of his associates, Gustavus 
Schleicher in Texas and J. A. Wagener in South Carolina served the 
Confederacy. New Orleans and Louisiana had among their leading 
Union men two representative Germans,—Christian Roselius and 
Michael Hahn. 

General Godfrey Weitzel was born in Germany in 1835, and came 
with his parents to this country as a child, was appointed a cadet at 
West Point in his seventeenth year, and in 1855 graduated as a 
lieutenant of engineers. He served with Butler and Banks in the 
South, and led a division under Grant in the final conquest of Rich- 
mond. After the war he was constantly employed in his profession, 
until his untimely death in Philadelphia, March 19, 1884. 

General Pennypacker, the colonel of the Thirty-fourth United States 
Infantry, is a Pennsylvanian whose name bespeaks his German origin. 
In the Ninety-second and Ninety-seventh Pennsylvania he won honors 
well entitling him to his high place in the regular army. 

Colonel Alexander von Schrader, born in Germany, a soldier by 
training, was lieutenant-colonel of the Seventy-fourth Ohio, and be- 
came a major in the Thirty-ninth Infantry of the regular army, dying 
in service August 6,1867. He had been reduced to the direst poverty 
before the war, but his distinguished gallantry and efficient military 
training stood him in good stead. 

Joseph Karge, born in Prussia, colonel Second New Jersey Cav- 
alry, and first lieutenant Eighth Cavalry, was a gallant soldier. 

A study of the register of officers of the army from 1779 shows a 
large proportion of Germans,—beginning with Kalb and Steuben, 
through the German Battalion of Pennsylvania and Maryland, the ar- 
tillery and engineers and other staff corps, down to the successive wars 
of 1812 and 1846. During the Rebellion many old soldiers of German 
birth were rewarded by commissions, and not a few distinguished Ger- 
man volunteers were also appointed in the regular army,—among them 
Bliicher, Von Hermann, Luettwitz, Michalowski, Von Schirach. 
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J. G. RosENGARTEN. 
(To be continued.) 





DESERTION: SOME CAUSES AND REMEDIES. 


Many and very different reasons have been assigned for the very 
large percentage of desertions from the army, and it is safe to say that 
at any time the subject may come up for discussion among officers 
there will be nearly as many reasons assigned for it as there are indi- 
viduals present. One will declare that the principal cause is the 
quantity and quality of the rations issued ; another the pay; while the 
third will probably have an entirely different theory which he will 
insist moves the hearts (and legs) of the government truants. 

The writer does not believe that any one thing or cause can be 
assigned for a majority of the desertions, but that many and various 
causes contribute to it, and that the number of such escapades can be 
very materially lessened if more attention is paid to the matter; and if 
such increase of attention shall result from it, the object of this article 
. will have been accomplished. 

First, then, let us glance at the manner of recruiting for the army 
at large, the source from which most of the recruits are obtained, and 
the character of the material. 

All the recruiting stations (outside of regular garrisons) are in large 
cities; and while good men are obtained there, any recruiting officer 
will bear testimony to the fact that more than fifty per cent. of the 
men who come to him to enlist are “floaters,” men who have no settled 
homes or places of abode, and who “take on” because they have 
nothing better to do at the time. In a conversation with an officer on 
such service in an eastern city last year, the number of recruits he was 
enlisting was alluded to, and he stated that he would “ probably have 
twice or three times as many as soon as the canal and river closed, as 
the loose class would want some place for winter.” This was the ma- 
terial he expected to send on to the depot,—not men of known good 
antecedents, whose characters could be easily ascertained by reference 
to former employers, but men who looked to the barracks only as a 
shelter during the cold months ; too often the dregs of society, viewing 
their enlistment as a contract they were at liberty to break at any time, 
regardless of the oath they took at the time it was made, frequently 
only seeking the uniform as a disguise to hide them from the eyes of 
the guardians of the law, or “degenerate scions of a noble ancestry,” 
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seeking the ranks as a place to end a career begun in wildness and 
reveling debauchery. 

The strong hand of discipline, rightly applied, may develop good 
out of this apparently demoralized class, but it is an erroneous idea 
that discipline can “lick all rough cubs into shape,” and even if it could, 
the time of the officer could be more profitably employed. Nor is it 
true that “the worse the man the better the soldier.” Such recruits 
might be best for an army of buccaneers, or one organized only for 
conquest and plunder; they are the worst for such an army as this 
government should maintain. 

Such men are always impatient of discipline, and chafe under its 
restraints. Unaccustomed, even in childhood, to any restraint not 
accompanied by an actual show of brute force, they,-as they arrive at 
the time when they must in some way, honest or otherwise, obtain 
their own living, refuse to submit to any, and if found in honest call- 
ings leave their employer the moment it is attempted if any other 
way or place seems open to them. They find camp or garrison dis- 
cipline irksome, and get away from it at the first opportunity.’ 

There are scarcely sufficient inducements offered to the recruits to 
obtain the most desirable class of men. The pay of the private soldier 
is no better, if as good as that of the average day-laborer on the streets 
of villages or cities, and does not compare with that of the skilled 
artisan, and if any of this latter class enter the service it may be safely 
calculated that in nine cases out of ten “there is a screw loose some- . 
where.” Then, too, public opinion is, to a great extent, at fault. 
“ Anything will do for a regular soldier,” “ the poorest use you can 
make of a man is to make him a soldier,” and kindred expressions can 
be heard at any time, even from those who think we should have an 
army of fifty thousand men, and who are very glad to see that same 
“anything” when rioting and incendiarism endanger their property. 
On no subject, unless it be the navy, is the public less informed than 
on matters pertaining to the army, and about none do they care less, 
except when called upon to pay for its support. In many localities the 
man who should apprehend the deserter, or give information which 
should lead to his arrest, would be looked upon as intermeddling in 
affairs that did not concern him, and the arrested party as a martyr to 
a harsh and cruel despotism ; and the culprit, once away from his post, 


1 There is no class of men for whom the writer has a warmer feeling than for 
the honest, faithful soldier, come he whence he may, and he would not have any 
strictures on enlisted men which may be thought to have crept into this article 
applied to this class. On the contrary, he insists that the good soldier deserves more 
credit than he generally gets, and believes that very many of them who have spent, 
it may be, the best of their lives in the service, have as much pride in it, as much 
esprit de corps, as can be found among any class of men in any army. It is not 
the intention to insinuate that the army has not good men in its ranks; that would 
be preposterously false. We want to be rid of the bad and have more good. 
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in such a neighborhood is comparatively safe from apprehension, and 
it is not at all difficult for the absconding soldier to dispose of his 
arms, or even his horse, to many men on the frontier who would 
resent in a very forcible manner any doubt of their honesty. The 
average American, born on the soil of native parents, has an instine- 
tive liking to be his own master, and considers himself as good as, if 
not better than, any one else. He loves to be free to come and go at 
his own pleasure, to wear what he pleases, and to say what he pleases, 
and of and to whom he pleases. If he denies himself any of these 
things he means to be well paid for that denial. He will not consider 
the pay of a private soldier, with the present chances of promotion, 
enough for it, consequently he will ‘not enter the service, especially if 
he must go into it on the same level as the just-landed foreigner, or 
the dock-loafer or bummer of the city. He may know next to nothing 
of the army and army life, he is not going to a city recruiting office to 
learn. Until he is offered better inducements and becomes better 
acquainted with it he will not enter the army ; until he does, it must be 
recruited principally from the classes first alluded to, and so long as 
that is the case the morale will not be improved. 

Much stress has sometimes been placed upon the plan of “ localiz- 
ing” the different regiments in recruiting for them, but so long as the 
population of our country retains its present migratory character, a 
man making his home in an eastern city to-day, and to-morrow starting 
for the extreme frontier, or vice versa, such a measure will be of no 
advantage. The man enlisted in St. Louis or Chicago may, a week 
before, have had his home in New York or Boston, and if he deserts 
may go at once to Philadelphia or Buffalo, and all trace of him be lost. 

If, however, more effort could be made to enlist young men from 
the smaller country towns, or from the rural population, paying them 
enough to make the service attractive in a pecuniary way to those who 
depend upon manual labor of an unskilled character for a livelihood, 
and increasing it for skilled labor (if we must make our troops erect 
their own shelter, shoe the army mule, and drive the quartermaster’s 
teams), also adding well to it for each year of service, or with the 
chevrons of the non-commissioned officer, with the promise of a suf- 
ficient sum to keep him from want at the close of twenty-five or thirty 
years’ honorable service, there would soon be no want of recruits fully 
competent for any position among enlisted men.?_ Then add a proviso 

2 The present increase of pay for length of service, and the existence of the Sol- 
diers’ Home, have not been overlooked as these lines are being written. Why not 
make the increase a certain per cent. of the pay of the grade, as is now done with 
the commissioned officer, and pay the old soldier, if he so prefer, a certain sum 
quarterly (as pensions are now paid), instead of forcing him to separate himself 
from friends and enter the Home, or else lose any benefit that could be derived 


from long and faithful service? The establishment of the Home was a wise and 
beneficent measure, but many discharged men decline to avail themselves of its 
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that a certain fixed -per cent. of the appointments to the lowest grades 
of commissioned officer should (not might) be made from among the 
non-commissioned officers who could pass the required examination, 
mental, moral, and physical, and the army would get more of a class 
now but sparsely represented, but badly needed, and who would not 
desert at the rate of ten per-cent. per annum. “Cheap” goods and 
“cheap” men generally cost more in the end than better material. 

“The ration” is frequently given as a potent cause for desertion, and 
yet it is said that the army of the United States is better fed than any 
other. There is undoubtedly much bad cooking, and there will continue 
to be till we have authority to enlist skilled cooks and give cooking 
lessons at depots ; but it is safe to say that the majority of the men who 
desert, and give the food supply or want of it as a reason, never had as 
much food before they entered the service as was placed before them 
in barrack mess-rooms. The writer has; lived on the army ration in 
camp and on campaign, and at times when it could not be supple- 
mented by such vegetables as can now be obtained at almost every 
post, but has never seen the time when he could consume all that the 
ration return would allow him. (One deserter from a command serv- 
ing in the valley of the Yellowstone in 1877, who stated that he “ left 
because he could not get enough to eat,” was known to have eaten 
twenty-six “ hard tack” in one day, in addition to the usual allowance 
of coffee, beans, bacon, etc., but his appetite is thought to be exceptional.) 

The food for the barrack can be made as plentiful in quantity and 
of as good quality as that used in lumber and mining camps, or at the 
majority of frontier ranches, and it is a common saying at such places 
that “the man who makes the most trouble about his food is the one 
who had least of it elsewhere.” We must look further for a sensible 
plea for the deserter to urge. 


THE CLOTHING ALLOWANCE COMES IN FOR A SHARE OF BLAME, 


Nothing short of actual starvation or danger of perishing for want 
of clothing can be construed into a show of cause for violation of his 
oath by the soldier. But he does have just cause of complaint about 
clothing. Nine-tenths of that issued ready-made cannot be made to fit 
an ordinary form without a great alteration, and any officer can recall 
the appearance of the recruit who “joins” from depot habited in unal- 
tered garments. This alteration must now be made at the expense of 
the soldier, and it has lately been shown by an inspector that it costs 
the enlisted men of the army about one hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars per year, a heavy tax for them to pay for the privilege of fin- 
ishing the work of the clothing department. In most companies the 
tailor is the best paid man of the organization. 


shelter, as they look upon it rather in the light of an almshouse ; and it does a mar- 
ried man little good, as he cannot take his wife or family there. 
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Then there is no extra allowance made for soldiers employed as 
laborers, where clothing is worn out twice as rapidly asif not so em- 
ployed, nor is any difference made for the extra quantity needed in 
higher latitudes. As the soldier must do the work assigned him, and 
at the station to which he is ordered, he — not be taxed for his 

obedience.® 


WITH MORE FREQUENT PAYMENTS THERE WOULD BE FEWER 
DESERTIONS. 

This may be true to some extent, and it is a question whether 
monthly payments would or would not be any improvement on the 
present bimonthly plan. But the man who is ready to desert has, as 
a general thing, but few scruples of conscience, and any failure of funds 
for his purpose in a legal way would be made good by sale of his 
arms, horse, or clothing, or those of his comrades would be levied on, 
and consent of owners dispensed with. It is true that desertions are 
generally looked for after ‘‘ pay-day,” but a change to any shorter 
period would only bring “ deserter’s day” so much more frequently. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF SOLDIERS AS LABORERS. 


There can be no doubt that this is a prolific source of desertion. 
All recruits enlisting for the first time do it expecting to be soldiers, 
and not laborers. If they wish to live on laborers’ pay, and do the 
work of the “ farm-hand,” the “ navvy,” or the street-laborer, they can 
do it without enlisting. If a man is a mechanic, and sober and honest, he 
can make better wages working at his trade out of the army than in 
it. When enlisted his trade is noted on his descriptive-list, and if he 
has any skill that can be of use to the quartermaster, even if it be only 
ability to drive a team, he, in five cases out of six, has been but a few 
months with his company before he finds himself taken from most of 
the duties of a soldier and ordered to report for labor, as an “ extra or 
daily duty man,” for a remuneration which will not exceed, all allow- 
ances included, one dollar and twenty-five cents per day, when mechan- 
ics in civil life, at work at the same calling (particularly on the fron- 
tier), can earn from two to three times that sum. He may be turned 

8 Those excellent articles, the canvas jacket and overalls, have been issued 
since this article was first penned. 

4A blacksmith serving first enlistment.is detailed in the quartermaster’s shop to 
work at his trade. He gets 
Pay as soldier per day, @ rr 00 per month, ont working a . $0.50 
Extra duty pay ° ; : ‘ . 85 
Ration 17 
Clothing (about) .20 


Total . $1.2 


Employed in shop of civilian i in any town, from $15. 00 to $18. 00 per 


week 5 ‘ r x ‘ ‘ ‘ é Z . $2.50 to 3.00 
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out for an hour’s drill two or three days in a week, and for the Sab- 
bath morning and monthly inspection, but he comes to them tired and 
dissatisfied, in poor condition to go through the exercises; is awkward 
and not well “set up;” has not learned, or, if he has, has forgotten 
some of the manual or company movements; is put as much out of 
sight as possible by the first sergeant, but his errors and appearance 
are noted by his company commander or the inspector, and the first 
sergeant ordered to see that they are not repeated. The unlucky 
“extra duty man” gets a “roughing,” and, conscious that he is not to 
blame, loses his temper, curses the service and all connected with it, 
and leaves it at the first opportunity, to find employment without 
trouble and at better wages. 


















THE RESTRAINTS OF DISCIPLINE. 





“Without discipline an army is but an armed mob” is very 
true. It must be maintained, and to that end what may seem to be 
harsh measures must at times be resorted to. But with the very in- 
dependent ideas of the majority of the inhabitants of this free country, 
any attempt at coercive measures is construed at.onee into an abridg- 
ment of their natural rights, and umbrage taken accordingly. The 
servant of the people forgets that on his enlistment he took a solemn 
oath to “ obey the orders of the officers appointed over him, according 
to law,” and that in the sense intended by that oath the sergeant or 
corporal of his company is an officer, and, tired of his bargain, the 
novelty of the situation worn away, he avoids further injury to his 
feelings by quietly taking his departure, and has his name entered at 
the foot of the next muster-roll as having gone to join the innumerable 
caravan who have shuffled off the garb of the country’s defenders, and 
who will, in consequence thereof, be ever after in dread of appre- 
hension and punishment. 


















ABUSES UNDER THE PLEAS OF DISCIPLINE. 










But the deserter is not always the only person to whom blame can 
be attached. While, as has already been stated, discipline must be 
maintained, it sometimes becomes degraded into tyranny.’ In some 
companies the first sergeant is virtually the company commander. 









Can hire board equal to that of mess-room in garrison ° ; ; . $0.75 
Clothing suitable for labor, not more than the uniform 









Daily necessary expenses ° ; : . 
Leaving difference in favor of civilian ; ; ; ; : j . a 







In Montana, in 1882, such workmen could get $4.00 per day. 


5 The writer is aware that here he is approaching ‘‘ the danger line,’”’ but nearly 
twenty years’ service as an officer has given him ample opportunity to study this 
subject ; and the wrongs alluded to as having been perpetrated on the enlisted man 
have, with one exception, occurred under his own observation. 
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His captain, fond of ease, allows him the largest possible discretion, 
and to save trouble to himself, though he may as a man be a friend of 
justice, will hear no complaints against him, or listen to any soldier 
who may come to him without the sergeant’s permission. Thus, if the 
sergeant is inclined to be tyrannical, or holds a spite against the soldier, 
he has it in his power to make life a hell. Arraigned for desertion 
before a court-martial at one of the posts on the frontier a few years 
since, a soldier pleaded in his defense that he was daily tyrannized 
over by his first sergeant, and his applications for permission to appeal 
to his company commander were refused, and that when he did appeal, 
despite the sergeant’s prohibition, he was sent back without redress, 
“because he had come in defiance of orders,” and proved by several 
witnesses that he had then been told by the first sergeant that he 
would “make it hotter than h—I1 for him if he remained, and if he 
would leave he would see that he was not hunted for.” He was not 
“hunted for,” but was accidentally recognized six months after, and 
the court sentenced him to two years’ confinement in a military peni- 
tentiary, and he probably served out his time. The man who drove 
him to the crime went unpunished, and out of seventeen desertions from 
the post (eleven of them from the same company) in a few months, 
five of those captured told similar stories, and with a fair show of 
truth. 

In 1876 the writer saw a young recruit who had just joined the 
company, and had, apparently, in him the material for a good soldier, 
knocked down by a blow from the fist of his first sergeant for a few 
seconds’ delay in falling in for fatigue duty. In this case the regi- 
mental commander promptly punished the offender by arrest, but he 
was never tried, and the recruit incurred his lasting enmity by com- 
plaining of his treatment. It is true that the position of a first sergeant 
is a most difficult one to fill. He stands, as it were, between two fires ; 
if strict, and up to the line of duty, he will be liable to incur the 
enmity of the shirks and malingerers of the company ; if slack, dis- 
cipline will fail, and he lose his place; but strictness does not mean 
tyranny, and he should not be allowed to stand between the soldier 
and his right of appeal. Punish the appellant if he complains without 
cause, but before striking, hear. Non-commissioned officers should be 
reduced to the ranks only by sentence of a court-martial. A hot- 
tempered company. commander, hasty in his conclusions, and who 
allows at times his temper to overpower his judgment, is too apt to 
act on the spur of the moment, and reduce to the ranks for an insuffi- 
cient reason, which he may realize when his passion has cooled and the 
injury done is beyond repair. 

While the pay of the private soldier is too small to bear favorable 
comparison with that out of the army, the pay of the non-commissioned 
officer is still worse. The pay of a first sergeant should not be less 
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than fifty dollars per month. Instances could, if necessary, be cited in 
which men who had served three enlistments and were discharged as 
first sergeants are receiving one hundred dollars per month as foremen 
or superintendents in large manufacturing establishments in eastern 
cities. Ordnance, quartermaster, and commissary sergeants, and hos- 
pital stewards have charge of, and are indirectly responsible for, large 
amounts of property, and the sergeant-major who is not a correct and 
trusty business man is not fit for his place. If the commissioned 
portion is called the brain of the army, then the non-commissioned 
part may be likened to the skeleton, and it must be well formed and 
developed from good material, or the whole physique be of little utility. 

Constant and long-continued control of others, especially where 
commands are given as they must be in the army, tends to develop 
habits of brusqueness and imperiousness, and to a person unaccustomed 
to the ways of military life may make the most kind-hearted of men 
seem harsh and unfeeling. Those of us who saw our first service as 
volunteer officers or soldiers will never forget the feelings with which 
we first heard the orders of “the regulars” given, or those with which 
we regarded those whom we called tyrants when we saw them enforce 
what we afterwards found to be only necessary measures of discipline ; 
and the same feelings doubtless find place in the mind of the recruit of 
to-day, when, fresh from the almost unlimited freedom of his former 
life, he gets his first lessons in drill or discipline. But the wearer of 
shoulder-straps as well as of chevrons is not always free from blame. 
The fact that one man has such power to make or mar the comfort of 
his fellow-men as is possessed by a commanding officer, should make 
him very careful how that power is exercised. Not only the comfort 
of one individual, but the honor of his profession, and through it the 
honor and good of his country, may rest to some extent on his action. 
The brutal captain who knocked down in sheer wantonness the 
largest man in his company, as he stood at “attention” at the foot of 
his bunk in quarters at a certain post in Western Kansas fifteen years 
since, did not disgrace himself alone, but the whole service, commis- 
sioned and enlisted; but it is a question whether he actually did it 
more lasting harm than is done by the querulous, captious, fault-finding 
company commander, who keeps up a perpetual series of measures that 
wear out the patience of all who serve under his command. The con- 
stant dropping of water on the head of a victim is said to have been 
one of the worst tortures of the Inquisition, and certain to drive men 
mad. Subalterns and enlisted men alike go mad under the treatment 
of such an officer. 

Two companies of the same regiment serve at the same station. 
The captain of one is an officer of the above description, the other 
a quiet, but firm man, always ready to listen to and investigate the 
complaint of the soldier, or any reasonable excuse for seeming failure 
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in any duty. The first is always in trouble with his company, and 
makes and “ breaks” non-commissioned officers with fearful rapidity ; 
has a guard-house full of delinquents, and a batch of charges always 
on the way to or from headquarters, and is ever in need of recruits to 
replace deserters. No “sub” who can avoid it will stay in his com- 
pany. He has nothing soldierly about him except the color of his uni- 
form, and yet he is one of the most constant complainants about “ the 
morale of the service being lost.” In the other company, recruited in 
the same way as the first, non-commissioned officers serve two or even 
three enlistments as such, certain of chevrons and good treatment if they 
perform their duty, the guard-house has no occupant for months, and 
for a year but one man deserts. Are the enlisted men only of the 
first company in fault? 

Every case of desertion should be most thoroughly investigated, if 
possible, by a board of three officers, and their report forwarded to 
headquarters of the department or of the army, and the examination, 
if necessary, made under oath. This, if any cause, such as tyranny, 
deficiency of discipline, etc., existed, would bring it to view, and perhaps 
enable the proper authorities to correct it; and the mere fact that such 
an investigation was to be expected would act as a check upon any petty 
tyranny. 

No man who has been a deserter should, if it can be avoided, be re- 
ceived again asa soldier, and if possible, when convicted of the offense, 
some indelible mark should be placed upon him, to show the officer, if 
he should again present himself for enlistment, that he was not the 
kind of man the service needed. So long as men have their bodies 
tattooed, as is so common with sailors, as a caprice, it can scarcely be 
called cruel, nor need it be in a position to be seen, except as when 
stripped for examination. Now a man may desert, and if he desires 
to enter the service again the chances of his detection are reduced to 
a minimum, 

The delay in bringing cases to trial, and in waiting for the confirma- 
tion or disapproval of sentence, does not seem to be conducive to the 
good of the service, but it is not clear how they can be readily done 
away with. It might be done to some extent by enlarging the powers 
of garrison courts, and making the time of sentence, if one of confine- 
ment, date from that of conclusion of trial. If the prisoner is de- 
clared not guilty, the commanding officer of the post or the president 
of the court should have authority to at once release him from confine- 
ment, without waiting for tedious and perhaps irregular communica- 
tion with higher authority. Nor is it conducive to discipline to have 
prisoners serving sentence and those not yet tried confined and worked 
together. It has too much the look of believing every man guilty till 
he proves himself innocent, instead of the reverse. A recruit may be 
in confinement for his first and a slight offense, and it seems scarcely 
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fair or right to subject him, untried, to the same treatment that is im- 
posed upon the hardened offender. It must tend to destroy his sense 
of self-respect, and to make the descent to crime more easy in the 
future. 

It has been thought by some that an arrangement by which the 
soldier could, upon certain conditions and payment of some specified 
sum, purchase his discharge would tend to lessen desertion. But it 
is difficult to see how it can be done. Each man recruited represents 
a certain sum expended by the government which it should not lose, 
and most of the men recruited have not funds enough, nor will they 
save enough, to repay that expense, and it will not be equal justice to 
all or for “ the greatest good of the greatest number” to allow some to 
purchase their way out, and not allow all to do so who may desire it, 
It gives the man who may happen to have wealthy friends an advan- 
tage over his poorer and less fortunate comrade, and will also tend to — 
take men out of the service when they are beginning to be of use to it. 

Small as our army is and must continue to be, unless in case of 
some emergency arising that shall call for its sudden increase, it should 
contain only the best obtainable material. That we can obtain is the best 
in the world; but we will not get it till we offer better pay and better 
prospects for the future than we do at present. We cannot put the baton 
of a marshal of France or the stars of a general officer into the knapsack 
of every man who enlists, but he can have a better opportunity than at 


present to endeavor to obtain a commission ; he can have better pay, 
better clothing, less of the work of the common laborer, and, therefore, 
feel more like a soldier ; can have more and speedier justice, and more 
even discipline. Improvement in arms has demanded change of 
tactics. ‘The two combined demand more intelligence in the soldiers. 
To obtain that intelligence and keep it, we must offer it commensurate 
inducements with other callings. 


Henry RoMEyn, 
First Lieutenant Fifth Infaniry ; Brevet Captain U.S.A. 





“BOBBY SHAFTOE.” 


In days of yore, in Baby lore 
(The lore of A, B, C), 

There runs a tale of Shaftoe’s voyage 
Across the boundless sea. 


His love was true. His eyes were blue. 
Like gold that’s finely spun, 

Beneath his brave tarpaulin shone 
His bright locks in the sun. 


He sailed away one summer day ; 
His heart was light and free. 

He wore a seaman’s blouse, ’tis said, 
And buckles at the knee. 


The waters laughed about the craft 
That bore this sailor lad, 

And ran and danced, and upward sprang, 
As though they might be glad. 


They leaped in sport toward the port 
Whereat he stood full fair, 

Then hastening to the sandy shore, 
They kissed two white feet there. 


With upraised hand, feet in the sand, 
With kirtle red and white, 

Blythe Bobby Shaftoe’s sweetheart stood 
And watched him sail from sight. 


Yet never more, in early lore, 
Find we that Sailor Boy; 
Nor know we aught of what he did, 
His sorrow or his joy. 


His ship, one day, sailed far away 
At striking of some bells. 
A girl believed he would return. 
This only History tells. 
EsMERALDA Boyte. 


April 15, 1882. 
Vou. XII.—No. 6. 47 
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THE FRENCH ARMY. 


[Translated from the French for Taz Unirrp Srrvicz, by Major WILLIAM H. 
PowELL, United States Army.] 


(Concluded from page 544.) 


THE cadres of the new French army have been arranged in such man- 
ner that there may be always ready to place on foot—in the interior— 
eighteen active army corps, plus the fortress garrisons. 

All these corps are exactly alike. They are framed on the principle 
of two. Thus, the corps comprises two divisions, the division two 
brigades, the brigade two regiments, the regiment four battalions, the 
battalion four companies. 

It is true that this doubling arrangement is broken up in practice, 
for the regiment is subdivided into three war-battalions, and one for 
fortress garrison. 

All those of a tactical school—and they are very numerous and 
wise—desired that the military organization should have divided itself 
by three: the first the line of combat, the next the line of support, and 
the last the reserve. 

The army corps then would have had three divisions, a division 
three brigades, a brigade three regiments, a regiment four battalions,— ~ 
three of them war,—and the battalions six companies; but our strate- 
gists would have eighteen corps, while the desires of the tacticians only 
permitted twelve, which would be more expensive than the actual 
eighteen. 

If one should search history for the formations of Napoleon IL., 
for example, he will find that there were no fixed ideas on this grave 
question. Sometimes his army corps had two, three, and frequently 
four divisions ; sometimes his divisions had two or three brigades; it 
was of no consequence to him. Often he had his divisions and bri- 
gades mixed, composed of infantry and cavalry. That which appears 
to have always determined him were two reasons, which could not be 
made into a law: first, the capacity of the general; second, the effect- 
iveness and solidity of the regiments. But that which is of the first 
and chief import—that which predominates over everything—is the 
necessity of a permanent organization of divisions and brigades, which 
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would enable an army to pass rapidly from a peace to a war footing. 
When the campaign comes the generals must depend on their own 
genius, the configuration of the ground on which they operate, and the 
necessities of the hour, using their troops as they may deem best. 

Such as it may be, the following is the organization of an army 
corps: one staff major-general and two division staff majors ; eight regi- 
ments of infantry of eighteen companies each (two at depot); a bat- 
talion of foot chasseurs of five companies each (one at depot); two 
regiments of cavalry (brigaded, one of dragoons and one of cavalry 
limited to five squadrons); two regiments of artillery (brigaded, of 
twelve batteries each, all the batteries being mounted except three of 
the second regiment of each brigade, which are horse-batteries) ; a bat- 
talion of engineers of four companies ; a train-guard squadron, and three 
classes of secretaries, of supply, of workmen, and of the infirmary. 

The eighteen corps of the interior comprise one hundred and forty- 
four regiments of infantry, eighteen battalions of foot chasseurs, thirty- 
six regiments of cavalry, one hundred and eighteen of dragoons, eighteen 
of chasseurs and hussars, thirty-six regiments of artillery (three hun- 
dred and seventy-eight mounted and fifty-four horse-batteries), eighteen 
battalions of engineers, eighteen train-squadrons, etc. 

Besides the four regiments of zouaves, the three of native sharp- 
shooters, the regiment of the foreign legion, the three battalions of 
African light infantry, the companies of discipline, the four regiments 
of African chasseurs, and the three of Spahis of the Nineteenth Corps 
(Algeria), the French army counts, in addition, twelve battalions of 
chasseurs & pied, twelve regiments of cuirassiers, fourteen regiments 
of chasseurs and hussars, two regiments of artillery, two regiments 
of pontoniers, eighteen battalions of heavy artillery for fortresses, two 
battalions of engineers, two train-guard squadrons, etc., all of which 
could be utilized for the reserve of the grand army and the defense of 
places with the one hundred and forty-four fourth battalions. 

The infantry and artillery of the marine service would also furnish 
a twentieth army corps, to which would only have to be added some 
engineers, cavalry, and some of the administrative force. 

Developed by a complete mobilization, this would form the largest 
army that has ever been collected together in France. The army which 
invaded Russia in 1812 did not number more than six hundred thou- 
sand men. And the active infantry of our eighteen army corps, at 
one thousand men to a battalion, being twenty-five thousand men to a 
corps, gives four hundred and fifty thousand men, without counting 
the one hundred and forty-four thousand men of the fortress battalions, 
the African army, the marine infantry, the twelve thousand men of the 
battalions of disposable chasseurs, and the two hundred thousand men 
of the depots. Mobilization, at the lowest estimate, will give eight 
hundred and seventy-five thousand foot-soldiers in the ranks, 
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We put to harness four hundred and fifty-six mounted and horse 
batteries, numbering two thousand seven hundred and thirty-six pieces. 

These last figures—enormous, fantastic, and colossal as they appear 
—are not exaggerations. They are the official figures inscribed on the 
budget, by the laws, foreseen by administrative scrutiny. They know 
where they will find the horses; the men are preserved by registry in 
the batteries, and the pieces are on the wheels in the arsenals. 

I avow that when I think of the immense labor, of the preparation 
which surpasses my wildest dreams, I wonder if the true Ramollots 
are not the writers who boast of the brave men whose work this is. 

The army is, then, the nation! the national army, as it has been 
termed in a German book, which has made more stir on our side than 
that of Germany. This is what it becomes necessary to confess,—when 
one speaks half seriously of the army as I have done,—and one cannot 
hide the fact, that it has been organized for a word that one must pro- 
nounce in a low tone,—the word revenge ! 

The eighteen—and in need the twenty—French corps are copied, 
number and organization, from the German army. It is on the Rhine 
that instinctively converges the thoughts of the military of the two 
nations. Since Jena, Prussia has taken more than sixty years to satisfy 
her vengeance,—one knows that the days following defeats are long,— 
but it is necessary that the French may know, in a hundred years the 
same as to-day, as it has been for thirteen years, that they will always 
be the vanquished for Europe if they do not efface from the German 
flags the dates of 1870 and 1871. This will be the work of our 
children, our grandchildren, or our great-grandchildren, to strike the 
blow, because it is necessary for it to be done, in order that France may 
not renounce the supremacy which caused Frederick to say,— 

“Tf I was king of France I would not allow a shot to be fired in 
Europe without my consent.” 

Times are changed, they say. Yes, and the cannon also. But at 
St. Petersburg, at London, at Berlin, at Vienna, they copy our books, 
our dramas ; they have strong desires for our artistic painters, sculptors, 
musicians, actors; they play our operas, our ballets; they imitate our 
styles; and in spite of the fleeting churlishness of our realistic school, 
the influence of our French spirit—the spirit of Rabelais, of Moliére, 
of Voltaire, of Hugo, of the grand, true, and original French—still 
makes itself felt. Why should our cannon cause less stir? 









































THE ARMY AND THE PARISIANS. 





The Parisians love the army. They have always had one, for 
various reasons,—as much by choice as by the number of regiments 


which have been formed there. 
Paris, in the olden time, was garrisoned by the French guards,— 
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those beautiful soldiers with dress of blue, trimmed with scarlet and 
with white laces, reputed for their love and their bravery, and who, 
charged with the care of the king, took the Bastile for the pleasure of 
the people; model types of that national Parisian guard of whom they 
were the first instructors, and whose sabres they sharpened. ‘The sabres, 
—those which, in the jolly language of Henry Monier, are always taken 
to defend the institutions, and of the least use to fight with. 

But there is no more, thank God, of the National Guard ; there is 
no longer a privileged guard. The Consular Guard, the Imperial Guard, 
and the Royal Guard have all equally disappeared, leaving behind them 
an imperishable remembrance of valor and of discipline. But where 
could they recruit one of these troupes d’élite, since they have removed 
all prestige of name and grade, now that there are no. more old sol- 
diers, and that there are sgarcely any met with for the recruitment of 
the gendarmarie and the particular guard at Paris,—the Republican 
Guard ? 

The army of numbers comports not with that of the élite. The 
élites naturally find themselves on the field of battle, either by a stroke 
of force or of éclat. Since there are no more of these redoubtable 
grenadiers, of these invincible voltigeurs, one cannot say as before, 
“the terrible Fifty-seventh, the brave Eighteenth, the Thirty-second, 
the glorious Twenty-fifth were there.” These regiments, decorated 
with a surname, would serve a double purpose, because their self-pride, 
by its diffusion, would compel them to remain to the end of the time 
where they would merit the admiration of their comrades and the 
recognition of the country. 

For twenty years, in the mean time, the Parisians have supported 
a siege,—which was for them not without merit and glory,—they have 
had nothing more than some military fétes, some distributions of flags, 
or some reviews exhibited to them ; they have known nothing, for more 
than twelve years, of the army than that which mounted guard before 
the monuments, and which paraded before them on the 14th of July; 
nevertheless, they owe—and they appreciate it—much to that army 
which has fought beside them and for them, during five months, and 
which saved them from the grand wreck of the Commune. 

The army of the siege ought to have its monument at Paris,—her 
monument to it,—whereon should be inscribed the numbers of the corps 
which took part. The numbers of the battalions of the National Guard 
which were present at Buzenval should figure there also. 

They have slandered the army of the siege too much ; and, above 
all, the National Guard, because historians, in too much hurry, have 
exaggerated in their recitals the good it might have done. The Na- 
tional Guard did all it could; all that it was required todo. In 1814, 
the day of the battle of Paris, one need not ask if that single day of 
bravery was a grand act of patriotism. It fulfilled its task with devo- 
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tion, and history has generously consecrated its conduct. In 1870-71, 
after having refused it a solid organization, after having been badly 
trained on the ramparts,—in schools of slothfulness, drunkenness, and 
dangerous discussions,—they improvised it into a marching army, and 
were astonished that it had in no way the qualities of endurance of old 
troops. It is the contrary which would have been a little astonishing 
if, by miracle, such had been produced. 

The National Guard of Paris gave at Buzenval all that it could 
give,—its presence and its blood. It has been cast aside as a troop of 
defense: pro aris e focis; it needs those qualities of perseverance 
which only the old legions possess,—a long period of exercise and per- 
manent commanders. But it has done enough in that day, at the time 
inauspicious and memorable, for all Parisians to know that the duty of 
the soldier is not always easy to perform, ars that in remembering this 
they exact a sentiment of profound love for the army,—a love that they 
lavish under every circumstance. 

Do you know why, on the 14th of July, from all sides of Paris, 
from its purlieus and neighboring departments, five hundred thousand 
Frenchmen started for the plain of Longchamps? It is because they 
are pursued by the past and by that which is to come,—by remembrance 
and by hope. 

Speaking of the past,— 


DECEMBER 30, 1856. 


We have likewise had our fétes of victory. If the First Empire has 
seen the Imperial Guard, returning victorious from Austerlitz, ban- 
queted at the Champs Elysées; if the Restoration has passed the 
legions returning from Trocadero under a triumphal arch of cloth 
raised on the point where that of the Grand Army stands; if Louis 
Philippe has caused us to see the nimble Seventeenth, conducted by the 
Duke d’Aumale, returning from Africa, thinned out by the campaign ; 
one need not be very old to have participated in the return of the Ital- 
ian army (14th August, 1859); and, above all, at the return of the 
first regiments from Sebastopol. 

It was the 30th of December, 1855. For six months our journals 
had regaled us with accounts of the patience and heroism of our sol- 
diers.‘ There had been sent to the army of the Orient two hundred 
and forty thousand men, about one hundred thousand of whom 
never returned to the soil of their country ; those who were to defile 
before the Parisians were the bravest of the brave; they belonged to 
the Twentieth, Thirty-ninth, Fiftieth, and Ninety-seventh of the line, 
who, arriving first on the Crimean soil, had taken part in all the grand 
affairs of that historic war, from Alma (21st of September, 1854) to 
the assault (8th of September, 1855). 

Each day of the memorable siege had been the occasion of a bril- 
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liant action. Although the Imperial Guard (first division) accompa- 
nied them, Paris had no eyes or voice for any but our little lignards, 
erect and alert under their worn-out coats, used up by the victory. 

The future marshals of France, Canrobert and Forey, preceded 
them; the emperor was ahead of these. What cries! what enthu- 
siasm ! when they perceived the first small group formed of the wounded 
of that little division! Then came the sappers of the Twentieth. I 
see them yet,—there were seven,—seven bearded, chevroned, medaled, 
and decorated braves; they were beautiful! they were grand! It was 
the sacrifice, the devotion, the valor of all our army which marched in 
the midst of their little phalanx ; crowns and flowers rained on them ; 
hats were raised high on canes, handkerchiefs waved, and the houses 
along the route were covered to the ridges. All had supplied them- 
selves with, and called out, the names of the chiefs who had commanded 
them,—Colonels Oriane, Comignan, Nicolas-Nicolas, Paultze d’Ivoy, 
and Lieutenant-Colonels Godine, Cailloux de la Forgerie, Moreno, and 
Aymard, 

Two days afterwards the third battalion of the chasseurs a pied 
(commanded by Genneau), which had not been able to participate in 
the military féte, was received by the emperor in the Cour des Car- 
rousel. 

This was a fortifying day for the national spirit. The people had 
no other thought than France, which was, by the congress and treaty of 
Paris four months later, to be consecrated as the sovereign arbiter of the 
destinies of Europe. 

The return of the Italian army was, without doubt, more grand, 
but the popular sentiment was less diffused. 


THE GRAND REVIEWS. 


Paris has always had the privilege of being able to offer the most 
beautiful reviews to its inhabitants and to the crowds which visit it. 

At once, at a féte of the government, whether that government be 
a sovereign anointed of the Lord, chosen by the public power, or elected 
by the people, as in a republic, the authentication, the consecration of 
the authority, is always shown by a review of the troops. 

In amusing the people, the power is always very glad to show where 
it is strong. 

And then, besides these reviews that I call annual, there are the 
occasional reviews, for which the minister of war makes extraordinary 
efforts. For example, when a foreign sovereign comes to visit Paris. 

I saw, under Louis Philippe, the grand review given for [brahim 
Pacha. 

Under the Empire they had, at the commencement of the war of 
the Orient, a review in honor of the Duke of Cambridge; and in 1867, 
that where the Emperor Napoleon placed himself between the emperor 
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of Russia and the future emperor of Germany,—between the one that 
he had vanquished and the one which was to vanquish him. 

On the subject of that review permit me to digress. It was on the 
return from this beautiful féte that Beresowski fired at the Emperor 
Alexander. In the morning there had been unfavorable prognostica- 
tions. The chiefs had just mounted when M. Floquet cried out, 
“Vive la Pologne!” in the face of the autocrat of all Russia. At the 
Universal Exposition, some months before, a quarrel, followed by some 
shots and some effusion of blood, had occurred between the French and 
German workmen occupied in dressing, in the Prussian section, the 
colossal equestrian statue of William. The police feared some injuries, 
perhaps worse. When, on starting for Longchamps, Napoleon III. 
placed Alexander in his carriage, and the Empress Eugenie offered her 
own to the king of Prussia, every one inquired of himself, What will 
occur ? 

In the evening, after the incident, happily without consequences, of 
Beresowski, the empress uttered to her ladies in waiting, with an air a 
little angry, this charming expression of a brave womah, “ And I, 
who thought to have taken the good one!” 

They have often fired on the sovereigns during a review. Louis 
Philippe has seen something of this. When they had the National 
Guard (bayonets as intelligent as discipline was slack) the kings have 
sometimes received some polite lessons, such as that which occurred to 
Charles X. 

The most beautiful, and certainly the most interesting, review that 
has taken place at Paris during half a century, we have all seen. 

In 1878, at the termination of the Universal Exposition, Marshal 
McMahon desired to give to the strangers coming from every corner of 
Europe to feel the pulse of France, coming up from its ruins more 
lively and richer than before, the spectacle of an entire corps of the 
new army, with its war effectives and its campaign engines complete. 

He chose for that experiment, more politic than military, the last 
days of the grand mancuvres. The Fourth Corps, commanded by 
General Deligny, with its reservists, its war batteries, its divers services 
as complete as possible, which had operated in the valley of the Marne, 
arrived at the hippodrome of Vincennes, and produced a prodigious 
effect. 

When the Parisians, used to some battalions of one hundred and 
eighty men representing the armies in the reviews at Longchamps, saw 
the companies of two hundred and fifty men each defile by battalions in 
mass, many of them dreamed of Alsace and Lorraine, whose grief was 
again brought back to us. 

The troops partook of much assurance while passing; the tone of 
the men was excellent, and an air of health and joy reigned in the ranks. 
The officers attached to the foreign military missions were surprised. 
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It is singular that they have not renewed that experiment. It is 
certain that in the eyes of business men it evinced this, what it could 
and would prove: that, to preserve a great good will with the soldier, 
and a great capacity on the part of the chiefs, it was a hundred times 
better, as a practical utility, than the reviews of honor which passed 
under Louis Philippe the 28th July, under Napoleon III. the 14th of 
August, and which took place the past 14th of July. 

A review is not alone a distraction for the people; it adds to the 
health of the soldier; and one has often seen in the midst of a torrid 
temperature the cavaliers who have come from Versailles, the foot- 
soldiers called from St. Denis, and the artillerymen who have come 
down from Vincennes, succumb to fatigue or heat. A review is, at the 
time, a work of policy as well as a military act. It would seem proper, 
then, for the troops to present themselves in the condition best for them 
to have their real qualities‘appreciated. 

The day after a review the great journals—the journals which assert 
in every number that they alone are serious—do not fail to say, “ Never 
have our regiments been more splendid ; never have our soldiers exe- 
cuted more correctly their manceuvres.” And they imagine that they 
have performed a patriotic act in giving the name of the ARMY to the 
effectives, which do not represent the fifth part of that which it would 
be the day of entrance on a campaign. Moreover, they have not the 
courage to perpetrate the most feeble criticism on the equipment or the 
remodeling of that embryo army, believing that they would commit a 
crime of national impiety before Europe. 

The foreign officers who never miss a review,—for the next day they 
always submit to their respective governments the observations which 
have suggested themselves to them,—the foreign officers are neither 
blockheads nor blind men. One can judge by reading the reports of 
Colonel Stoffel, addressed to Berlin, to Marshal Neil and to Marshal Le- 
beeuf, that they have eyes to see and ears to hear. They are not then 
deceived when, with great effort, three street-batteries are organized 
with twelve carriages to a regiment of artillery, which will be increased 
from twelve to twenty the day of mobilization. Neither are they while 
looking at the foot-soldiers ; for they know that out of a regiment they 
will make a brigade, and out of a division a corps will be created. It 
appears to me that it will be a grand time to make the Parisians under- 
stand what all foreign military men know,—that the reviews held in 
Paris deceive no one. 

Our army, organized as it is to-day, is not that of a military college, 
where the recruits belong to the profession of arms. ll its strength 
is in its reserves, all its hopes in the rapidity with which mobilization 
can be effected. 

The Prussians read with attention the appreciations of our journals 
on our army and their own, and it amuses them. At no place have 
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they disregarded our soldiers ; at Woerth, at Wissenburg, at Forbach, 
about Metz, nor at the time of Sedan, have they failed to appreciate 
their qualities. In those dark days victory was on the side of large 
battalions. They have, then, considered with undivided attention the 
transformation of our army ; and their advice to us is that we have the 
number maintained in the proportion, so that, if the ruling qualities of 
the French soldier are a little diminished, victory will range itself 
rapidly and definitively beside the flags the most quickly prepared. 

An attempt at mobilization will then be more probable than a re- 
view, as beautiful as that might be. An attempt at mobilization will 
show us true regiments, whereas a review will show us nothing more 
than the skeleton. 


Norre.—During the time that the above was being prepared General Campenon 
resigned from the ministry of war, because, contrary to his advice, the ministry 
persisted in the Tonquin invasion. He contended that the task was unprofitable 
and unworthy the republic, which could not afford to spare twenty thousand French 
soldiers—essential to the success of the enterprise—in view of the European situa- 
tion and the pressing necessity of a more perfect mobilization of the French army. 
His idea was that this mobilization was the immediate and supreme duty of the 
hour, and that it should be undertaken at once, with a view of giving the Republic 
an available military strength of three million men. General Campenon was suc- 
ceeded by General Lewal, of the Seventeenth Army Corps, who commanded the army 
of the Rhine during the Franco-Prussian war. Mons. Jules Ferry, the French 
prime minister, in the Chamber of Deputies at Paris, on the 18th of January, an- 
nounced that the government intended to immediately increase its energies in Ton- 


quin, and would not stop until it occupied the entire country up to the frontier of 
the Chinese empire.—W. H. P. 





TO, ABOUT, AND ACROSS MADAGASCAR, 


(Continued from page 515.) 


III. 


May 28, 1884.—By 10 a.m. had gathered all my traps together. The 
men had begun to gather in front of my house by early daylight, and 
had kept up an incessant clatter of tongues from that time. After 
no end to shouting, trouble, talking, and generally a terrific hubbub, 
Stanwood and myeelf succeeded in getting the heavier packages started 
off. All this goes straight ahead as far as Ankisitra, and there awaits 
our arrival. A great crowd had by this time gathered in front of the 
house, and on my appearance the prolonged “O-o-0-o-o!” from so 
many throats sounded like a dull roar. All the foreigners had gath- 
ered to see me off. Shaking many by the hand, with avery heavy heart 
I got into my filanzan, and, upheld by my bearers, was rapidly car- 
ried through the dense crowd, down the principal street of the capital, 
down the gently sloping hill, to the military plain below me. 

I was accompanied by several Europeans, also in filanzans, and by 
a vast crowd of excited and gesticulating natives. Many ran ahead, 
and then back again, shouting; many insisted upon grasping me by 
the hand or coat, or trying to help carry my chair, throwing their 
spears in the air, striking the ground with their shields, and dancing 
vociferously. “ Baba (father), see me! look at me! Am J afraid of 
the Sakalava? Am J not strong and brave?” ete. Rakatava, my 
faithful friend, never left my side. He sneered silently at all this 
bravado, and tramped along without a word or gesture. 

We were off at last! By country rich in rice-fields, by many 
pretty little villages, over ground that gradually rose, to where we 
came to the bank of a river, and found two canoes awaiting us. Here 
Stanwood and myself bid good-by to our European friends, and 
crossed the river. In an hour and a half, over a gently rolling country, 
with many rice-fields and villages, we halted at Tambatoo, a small and 
rather tumble-down place, but where we found two houses to sleep 
and rest in. Pitched the tent, with our colors flying over it. Many 
of my men already drunk and quarrelsome. The governor of the vil- 
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lage called upon us, and warned us not to proceed, as it was sure “ fady” 
(death). Sudden attack of fever drove me early to bed; kept much 
awake by the bawling of drunken men. 

May 29.—Feeling very ill this morning. On mustering my party, 
found that ten men had deserted during the night, going back to the 
capital, and leaving word that they would not cross the Sakalava 
country. Got together ten more men from the village, and at 11.30 
got started again, after the usual hubbub, passing over a somewhat 
barren and rolling, hilly country, with many villages of mud-built 
houses, surrounded by high mud-built walls. Many of these villages 
were in sight at the same time. Some we passed close to, others were 
on the hill-sides, away from the main road. The tops and sides of these 
hills, or smal] mountains, were bestrewed with small boulders of every 
shape. 

Over the long, winding road, over stony hill-sides, or wading the 
many small rivers, and across swampy rice-fields, we halt finally at a 
rude collection of houses, forming a village that seemed to have no 
name. Four men more deserted here. Did not replace them. Off 
again at 4.40 over the same character of country. gMet several filan- 
zans with Europeans, and two ladies with three or four children. 
Turned out to be a Mr. Dhale and a Mr. Jorgensen, missionaries, with 
the latter gentleman’s family. Eighteen miles to the westward they 
had been attacked by a band of robbers, who stoned them from a hill. 
Mr. Jorgensen’s bearers all fled, and deserted the baggage. Both gen- 
tlemen were unarmed, and powerless to protect themselves. They lost 
in consequence all their effects. They begged us not to proceed farther, 
stating that the whole country was in an uproar, and that we were 
“doomed” men. We pass the place to-morrow. About dark arrived 
at Ambohitsara, and encamped for the night. Bad fever most of the 
night. 

May 30.—Broke camp at 6.30. Left Ambohitsara at 7.10, and 
started whole party southward. The morning remarkably cool and re- 
freshing. Passing over a country of beautiful rolling land, though stony 
on the hill summits. Down in the valleys the country is one mass of 
rice-fields, with little muddy raised foot-paths or embankments to re- 
tain the water in the field. During the rainy season these fields are 
all flooded, and passage across them exceedingly slippery. Now, how- 
ever, they are comparatively dry. Little clusters of rude mud houses 
are scattered all along the hill-sides, and always surrounded by high 
mud walls. 

From the side of any of these hills the view down into the adjacent 
valley is indeed beautiful. Long grassy slopes, now green with the 
new rice, for a mile or so; then the rising slope of another hill. A 
splendid country and rich soil. We saw but few cattle, and all of 
these confined in pits in the villages. Down in the valley spoken of 
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wound, in a most circuitous way possible, the river Andromba, like a 
glistening snake amidst green fields, till lost to sight by intersecting 
hills. 

At 10.30 arrived at Behenjy, quite a pretentious town, on the 
top of a hill overlooking the country. Got all our baggage in; 
pitched tent, and took usual observation for latitude. The Andromba 
River is a feeder to the Betsibooka, and runs here nearly due north. 
Strolled over to the native market, finding a very large crowd of 
people of all shades of color and race type. On mats, on little tables, 
on small raised stalls, were exposed for sale all the various products of 
this part of the country,—honey, native soap, native and very crude 
sugar, baskets of dried shrimp, lambas, etc. Men, women, and children 
kept up an incessant clatter of tongues, apparently doing more talking 
than selling. “Chip”-money (dollars cut up fine) was the only me- 
dium of exchange, and the use by the merchant of the little scales 
to weigh “chip” out was invariable. Standing on the top of the hill 
back of the market, the view included that, the long range of hills, 
the deepening valley, and the green fields between. 

We strolled back to camp again. Saw native tobacco for the first 
time, made up in long bundles, with all the stems turned outwards, and 
bound round with native rope. All through the village are the usual 
ox-pits. How the natives get the cattle in is hard to say, and harder yet 
how they get them out. Crowds of natives followed us everywhere, 
particularly children. The women wear simply a cloth wrapped about 
them just above the breasts and reaching to the knees. Some of the 
girls are quite white and good-looking. Watched a woman making a 
lamba on a native loom. Inthe afternoon took a long tramp to the 
westward, and climbed far up the mountain called Karanan. The 
view from this elevation was grand and impressive. At midnight got 
back to the camp, and turned in. The camp is well guarded against 
surprise. Two sentinels armed with old flint-locks pace up and down 
in front of my tent, four more are stationed on the main path leading to 
the village, and a picket-guard of forty men are at different places 
about. I hear their peculiar sing-song hail echo through the still 
tropical night. All is quiet, and I blow out the native “dip” to save 
for to-morrow. 

May 31.—Broke camp at daylight. Found, on mustering, that 
fourteen men had deserted! Repacked diminished packages, and re- 
duced traveling force. Received letters by a special courier from the 
capital from several friends. All think that we are going to our 
deaths. Beautiful, cool morning; fresh breeze from the westward. 
Bad attack of fever; delayed starting till afternoon. Better at 3 p.m. 
Took another long walk to the westward. Sun very hot, and heat 
oppressive. Crossed many rice-fields, and came to a little river (a 
“feeder” to the Andromba), running about northwest. Waded across 
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it, and rested on the other side. After a while started up-stream ; 
came suddenly on four young women in bathing. On seeing us they 
shrieked, and leaving their one garment behind them, ran rapidly 
away. 

To the eastward the scenery is fine,—brown-roofed houses against 
green fields, and in the background the towering summit of grand 
Ankananar, rock-capped, and clear outlined against a cloudless sky. 
To the left, rolling hills, green valleys, and a hundred little villages, 
brown in color and rude in appearance, far stretching to the south- 
ward. To the right, still green, rolling hills, with a long, winding, 
yellow, tape-like line,—the road along which we had so lately come. 
Far now in the distance lay Behenjy, and towards it I began to retrace 
my steps. The sun is setting behind the hills; its rays tinge and turn 
to brighter hue the mud walls of the rude houses. Lazy, lamba- 
wrapped natives sit in groups about, dreamily watching me or the 
sinking sun. I wonder what they are thinking of? 

The town is completely surrounded by a moat, the bottom of which 
is now completely overgrown with trees and shrubbery, the tops of 
which reach the level of the ground above. Why this moat, I have 
been unable to ascertain or to conjecture. Probably in times past as a 
means of defense against marauding tribes. Its use now has certainly 
passed away. Had dinner on a mat, as usual,—rice, fowl, and fruit. 
Night made hideous by crowds of drunken men and women, generally 
naked, carousing in the village. 

June 1.—Broke camp at 5.30 a.m. At 8 got all the party started, 
and set out with Stanwood to the southward, bringing up the rear. 
The character of the almost countless villages we passed to-day is 
about the same. They consist of a collection of rude, one-story mud 
houses. There are a few double-storied structures. The mud or clay 
is brought from the banks of the small streams in rude wicker-baskets 
on the backs of men. Bricks, when used, are always made in the yards 
of the houses building. When they are dry, the work begins. The 
cellar is dug, and thus the four walls are raised, and roof of dry rofia 
palm-leaves put on. At about noon arrived at Ambatsolampy, where 
we lunched. 

We are followed to-day by the “army” sent by the queen, under 
the command of a pompous Hova, who wears a long, black coat, seedy 
plug-hat, a dirty lamba close-wrapped about him, naked legs, and car- 
ries a huge brass-handled sword. A still odder individual to me is the 
drummer, or the “ band,” as Stanwood and myself have dubbed him. 
He carries a rude native drum, which he never loses an opportunity to 
fairly thrash at every place of any importance we pass en route. Par- 
ticularly is this the case when a stream has to be forded or a steep hill 


to climb. 
Left Ambatsolampy at 2, and continued south, proceeding over a 
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very rich country, with many villages buried in verdure on every side. 
At 11.30 stopped on the First Divide, and took a breathing-spell. 
Facing west, over the tops of many intervening hills, rose the lofty and 
cloud-capped range of the Ankatara Mountains, running north-northeast 
to south-southwest, and forming the two great eastern and western water- 
sheds of Madagascar. Down in a near valley, built on a ragged bluff, 
deep interlaced with natural ravines (now covered with vegetation), to 
the northwest lay the village of Amboitroso. Facing east could be 
distinguished. the peaks of the great eastern range, that runs nearly 
parallel with the east coast-line, and intersects the Ankatara at about 
right angles, forming on the north the valley of Imerina, the water- 
shed where head both the Betsibooka and the Zizibongy. 

At 12.40 arrived at the village of Ambatsolampy, as stated. Stayed 
here all night. Great hubbub among our men. Armed myself, and 
held a “‘kabary,” or meeting. Found that many feared to proceed 
farther, or wanted more money, and that a mutiny was imminent. 
Incessant complaint, surly looks, and a general threatening demeanor 
was rife. Suddenly many of them broke out into wild shouts, shaking 
their spears, and, rushing through the streets of the village, called out 
nearly the entire population. Many of the latter were ugly-looking 
customers, and I noticed were well armed. Great crowds soon gathered, 
and frantic gesticulations, rapid, half-shrieked exclamations, rapidly 
raised the excitement to fever-heat. Three or four of the most noisy 
and vociferous kept constantly following me about, saying things I did 
not understand, but looking looks that I did. Presently I detected 
the passing of the native rum-bottle, with its maddening “tacoa,” or 
native rum. It means debauchery, insanity, and outrage. Something, 
I saw, must be done at once. _ 

I held a short whispered word with Stanwood, and then quickly 
both of us took the same step. I approached a crowd of the most 
noisy and excited, in the centre of which a tall, nearly naked man 
was making apparently an inflammatory speech directed against the 
“vazahs.” Followed closely by faithful Rakatava, I pushed my way 
to this man’s side, and, throwing myself upon him, threatened him 
with death with the simple argument of a cocked revolver. Stanwood 
did the same with another ringleader, and in a moment more we had 
the two firmly bound in rope. The mutiny fell through, and quiet 
then was soon restored. The next morning both prisoners were re- 
turned to the capital. I heard afterwards that both were shot by their 
guard to save the necessity of the long journey back. At night all 
quiet, but sleepless to me from both exhaustion and excitement. 

June 2.—Broke camp at early dawn. Found on muster that 
twelve men had deserted. With great difficulty got started off to the 
southwest. About north-northeast from here, say seven miles dis- 
tant, there is the bed (now dry) of a once vast lake. Now there is at 
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present a small, narrow stream running from out this dry bed to the 
southward, and in all possibly fifty brooks of different sizes. My 
theory is that this dry bed once was the original source of the Zizi- 
bongy River; that all these little streams were then one, which found 
its source in this lake; that some repeated heavy rainy seasons broke 
down the barrier between the lake (which is considerably above the 
level of the surrounding country) and the valleys below. This débris 
stopped the main stream, and divided it into many small streams, 
flowing between the adjacent hills,—the present system. This is of 
course all only theory ; but I believe a close observation would bear out 
the supposition. 

Up and down and over these we came,—all of them utterly barren 
of any vegetation,—no trees, in fact, save those around the villages on 
the hill-sides, brown-walled, with little green patches of rice or shrub- 
bery. Rolling for miles and miles away, the great wave-like land 
stretches to the far distance, billowy, soft in the early daylight, with 
the velvety range of Ankatara clear-lined against the sky. Jog, jog, 
with the merry shouts of men half naked, rushing with wild cries up 
the steep hill-side, then down with a shout to the green valleys and 
roaring brooks beneath. On every side I could distinguish the beds 
of rivers nowdry. The soil isa rich loam. 

At 10.45 we came to a large hill, and descended into a valley 
deeper than usual. This valley is six miles from where Mr. Jorgensen 
was attacked. Here in this valley tradition has it that Radama I. met 
and fought the Betsileo army drawn up to oppose this Napoleon of 
Madagascar. It was musket and spear versus club and spear, the 
musket coming out ahead. Thousands and thousands of graves still 
are found here. 

What a strange history this island has had, so distant and unknown 
to the great world outside! Yet men’s passions and ambitions have 
found as bloody a field here as on the vast battle-grounds of Europe. 
I interviewed an old woman whom my bearers told me still remem- 
bered it (1828). She only covered her face with her hands to give 
expression to her horror of its recollection. 

At 11.45 entered Ankisitra, just outside of which I met with and 
gathered some of the first native cotton I had seen. Saw also growing, 
in large quantities, hemp of an excellent quality. The town is a small, 
tumble-down, and exceedingly dirty village. It is purely Betsileo. 
The men and women wear but a coarse hemp lamba about the loins, 
devoid of decency, and utterly careless of exposure. It is hardly 
worth a description; in fact, the description of one Betsileo village 
stands for all. 

A little rice boiled, a slice of half-plucked chicken, and “rough” 
curry, and we were off again, but for a few miles farther only, when we 
reached a village called by name Sumanarivo, which consisted of two 
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houses, wherein lived a flock of sheep, a dozen pigs, a number of fowl, 
and a crowd of Betsileo. Went into camp, and named the place 
“Camp Chandler,” in honor of the naval Secretary at home. Posted 
double rows of pickets, one close around the tumble-down wall, and 
the other farther out. Everything is snug inside the tent, its floor 
covered with clean mats, our arms handy, the little cooking-stove sim- 
mering cheerily away, and our blankets on either side. 

A woman came to the door of the tent with a lot of lobsters for 
sale, which she says are plentiful in every stream. The longest are 
about ten inches, and thick as one’s wrist. They were excellent. The 
woman herself stood by:while I did the cooking, and seemed to be 
very much interested in the operation. The little clothing she had on 
was neither very clean nor very profuse. A candle burns sputteringly 
at my head. The subdued buzz of voices from the “soldiers’” tents, 
the puff, puff, of our pipes, as, stretched at full length, we discuss 
queer life in Madagascar, the air of novelty, the spice of danger, add 
all a peculiar and agreeable excitement to this scene. The candle is 
low, Stanwood sleeps, and I get up, softly pull aside the fiap of our 
tent. A bright moon, a cloudless, star-twinkling sky, and perfect, 
deathly silence is all that denotes that we are in the very heart of 
Madagascar. 

June 3. Thermometer at daylight 58°. The “band” and his drum 
stirred up the camp at 5.30 a.m. We got off promptly at seven o’clock. 
The country over which we now traveled differed but little from that 
of yesterday. The same rolling hills, with patches of hemp or rice, 
and the inevitable tumble-down villages on the hill-sides. Ascents 
and descents. were, however, much more rapid and steep. Crossed 
several small streams ranging from the little brook to the more preten- 
tious river. All were running sourH! All are feeders to the Zizi- 
bongy ! 

At 8.15 descended a little slope and came to an exceedingly pretty 
waterfall of about forty feet, tumbling over broken rocks to the little 
valley beneath. Nearly all the towns (now purely Betsileo) consist of 
not more than half a dozen houses as described, but surrounded by 
mud walls overgrown with cactus, and then a deep moat outside the 
wall. Our party trails along now, it seems to me, for miles back. 
Frequently we meet detached traveling parties on the road, generally 
consisting of one or two men wearing the flowing lamba and straw hat, 
and carrying long bundles of hemp on their shoulders, followed by a 
woman wrapped in a piece of hemp rag that seems to hold a child on 
her back, whose woolly head bobs first one way then another over its 
mother’s shoulder. Sometimes we pass bodies of spearmen going ‘to 
other villages, and sometimes women alone. 

As we progressed to-day the villages grew rarer and farther apart, 
and even more tumble-down and dirty. At 9.15 arrived at Anabo- 
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rana, a small Betsileo village of about ten huts, surrounded by a wall 
and deep moat. Waited here the arrival of the whole train. Was 
much amused at seeing the playing of some little children (a very rare 
sight in the island). All these were girls, from five to eight years of 
age. The game consisted in the apparent imitation of some native 
dance, with the clapping of hands and a low sing-song. They were 
all perfectly naked. 

Standing outside of Anaborana, the rapid rise of the ground of 
what I have designated as the Second Divide is seen. Between this 
and the observer the valley is deep, and through it ran a small feeder 
to the Zizibongy. About noon left Anaborana to make the ascent of 
the Second Divide to the westward. 

Rapidly ascending, we finally reached the summit. We found our- 
selves at an elevation of five thousand eight hundred feet. From this 
view the ranges of mountains and of tumbling hills seemed to run in 
every direction,—criss-crossing, tangling, and inextricable. Far to the 
southward we could see the somewhat pretentious town of Antsirabé, 
where we stop to-morrow for a day or two. To the north a spur of 
hills cuts the southerly range at right angles, and ends abruptly in a 
conical and lofty peak. 

We have now lost sight of the Ankatara Range. The country 
generally rises between each series of “divides” to an elevation of 
eighteen hundred feet above the capital. From here too I could see 
the far distant beginning of the dreaded Sakalava Land, over which we 
were soon to cross. Now rapidly descending the southern slope of the 
“Second Divide,” we reach the bottom of a valley, through which roars 
and rushes the largest feeder of the Zizibongy we have yet seen (south 
flow). 

We begin now the ascent of the “Third Divide,” a lofty series of 
mountains, the top of which, on gaining, I found to be six thousand 
eight hundred feet above sea-level! From here again the view is un- 
interrupted and grand. The valley beneath lay like a green blanket 
between the smooth and barren hills. With a whoop, and one long 
yell, our bearers flew down the mountain-side, jumping and shouting, 
over a rough and slippery path, over smooth and sliding stones, over a 
narrow brook and into a little town, whose walls were dotted with 
curious and woolly heads. 

It was too early to stop,so we tramped on again over now a 
smooth and rolling country, till finally about sunset came to a half- 
deserted collection of rude houses, and here went into camp, calling the 
place Camp No. 2. Not more than twenty people live here apparently, 
but there is a deep cattle-pen, and just as the sun dipped over the hills 
about a dozen girls drove in a large herd of cattle for the night. 

Saw clouds and clouds of locusts in the air. Later in the evening 
they swarmed over us, falling by hundreds and thousands about the 
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camp. They were greedily devoured by the pigs and dogs, or collected 
in baskets by the natives to be dried and eaten. The night was 
brilliant moonlight. Large grass-fires to the westward illumine the 
heavens. All is quiet and apparent peace. 

June 4.—The drum again, and the camp all astir at early dawn. At 
7.30 passed over the same character of country. The villages becoming 
more frequent and somewhat larger. We are in the very heart of the 
Betsileo district. The men are tall, dark, and swarthy, active and hard- 
working. The women are much smaller, much lighter in complexion, 
voluptuous in build, and very prolific. Morality is almost unknown 
among them, and chastity utterly so. The general food is rice. Some- 
times a little beef, or a fowl. To form an estimate of the cost to the 
head of a Betsileo family to support his people,—one wife and four 
children, say,—it can generally be stated, if no foreigners live here, that 
the head of the family supports his people by his own farm-work, in 
the rice-fields, etc., and by the produce. If he is in need of a little 
money, he raises, as well, some produce that will sell in public market, 
such as hemp, tobacco, ete. If there is a foreigner here, a Betsileo’s 
average daily wages are about four cents. The ground for building 
their houses upon they simply take,—that is, of course, in case no one 
else is in occupancy. This is the general Malagasy law and custom. 

At 7.40 crossed a broad feeder of the Zizibongy ; as usual, in a deep 
valley. At 9.40 arrived at a town called Soamanandray, quite a preten- 
tious Betsileo place, about six miles from the large town of Antsirabé. 
Here breakfasted. At 11.30 I left the party and started off for a long 
tramp to the eastward. Reached a rough collection of gray rocks jutting 
out of the ground about five miles from our camp. Here rested. 

The weather is perfectly delightful, like an early New England fall. 
I almost listen to hear the shrill cry of our own blue-jay or the shriek 
of our native kingfisher. Above me thesky is of the clearest azure blue ; 
the soft and fleecy clouds sail along before the balmy western wind ; 
the tall grasses about me rustle in the breeze. Far to the west I can 
distinguish the hazy outlines of the mountain-range that shuts out from 
view the dreaded Sakalava land. On the slope of these rise the white 
buildings of Antsirabé. It is the last town before we turn our faces 
westward and towards the sea. To the right and left are mountains 
clear-cut against the sky, their slopes dotted here and there by little 
villages in verdure. Prominent in the foreground are the brown-roofed 
houses of Soamanandray. 

Returned to the village at 11.40 a.m., and found all prepared to 
start. Passed over a prairie-like country completely encircled by hills 
and mountains on every side,—a perfect basin, from out of which there 
was no apparent egress. The level ground is occasionally broken by 
deep ravines and the bed of some brook or stream, and generally green 
with rice. The distant country towards the mountains presented a 
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charming view. Innumerable Betsileo villages were everywhere. To 
our left, now hid by tall mountains, lay the Sakalava territory, and con- 
tinually pointing towards it, my men, often breaking into a fast trot, 
kept singing, “‘ We are not afraid, not we! not we! We are strong and 
brave, are we! are we!” etc. So we came half running into Antsi- 
rabé. 

I stopped outside of this town and mustered all my forces. Then 
calling together my “ filanzana” men, I got into the chair and entered 
the town. From the north the most marked thing about the town is 
the large church of the Norwegian Missionary Society. This is on the 
right side; on the left are the many houses of the residents. As is the 
case in all these towns, distance adds enchantment that is not borne out 
by a closer inspection. We found here a comfortable (saving the family 
pig) house to live in, and did not pitch the tent. We are now on the 
very borders of the dreaded land. 

June 5.—Morning bright, cool, and refreshing. Stanwood down 
with fever. A native missionary and school-teacher called upon me, 
both being accompanied by several of their scholars. Paid a visit to- 
day to the remarkable Hot Springs of Antsirabé. They are situated 
in a large natural basin, about fifteen hundred feet across, and sur- 
rounded by small hills or steep land-falls. The basin is evidently an 
extinct volcanic crater. Volcanic I have no doubt is their origin. The 
ground of the basin is completely incrusted with salt, and in many di- 
rections are pools of various sizes. I counted as many as twenty. 
These are constantly bubbling up, and of a temperature from tepid to 
nearly boiling. It is said that these springs possess great medicinal 
properties ; but for what specific purpose I could not ascertain, except 
for bathing or drinking during attacks of the fever. 

Antsirabé is one of the most important towns of the Betsileo region. 
Important as a trade centre. The goods come from the north here for 
distribution, and the products of a great outlying country are brought 
here to exchange. It is therefore one of the largest trade-feeders of 
the capital. Trade consists mostly of American cloths, lambas, etc., 
and the produce generally of hides. Antsirabé is about one hundred 
miles from Antananarivo. All produce, export or import, between the 
two towns is carried on the backs of slaves or bearers. 

The town consists of a huddle of rude houses, roofed with grasses. 
They are here generally two-story. The family, pigs, chickens, and 
goats on the first floor, the cooking done on the second. Cattle-pits, 
deep and dirty, are everywhere. A moat surrounds the town. Out- 
side are a fewstalls of merchants and a number of brickmaking-yards ; 
then green fields, corn, patches of rice, and the far-stretching country, 
with the background of rising hills. Have a touch of fever, and am 
very tired, and begin to feel the effects of the rough and toilsome 


journey seriously. 
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June 6.—Cool and cloudy ; easterly wind, and damp. Little of 
importance to-day. Stanwood better. Took a tramp to the eastward. 
Repacked all baggage and made ready to start on Stanwood’s recovery. 
Myself not well. 

June 7.—Overcast, cloudy, damp ; easterly wind. Very shaky this 
morning. Sent a letter addressed to the Honorable Secretary of the 
Navy by a special courier back to the capital. In the afternoon took 
a long stroll to the eastward ; noticed a marked change in the material 
used in building the houses of one or two adjacent villages, all the 
walls being of solid stone. An old man explained it as the “custom of 
his fathers.” Saw, also, in the vicinity of this village two large pits 
lined with stone, which, I was told, years. ago had been used by the 
people as limekilns. I have no doubt that these villages were once 
inhabited by an entirely different race from those now living here. I 
believe mud houses came into use in Radama’s time. Stanwood is 
much better, but we decide to rest one day more before we cross the 
mountains to the westward. 

June 8.—Overcast and cloudy, afterwards clearing up to warm and 
very pleasant weather. I took a long tramp to the eastward. Nothing 
new or of importance to-day. All ready for an early start to-morrow. 
Made a rough sketch of the street looking out of my window. Day 
hot and cloudless, 

So to-morrow we are to attempt the second of our steps to the sea 
across a country never yet trod by a white man’s foot, and considered 
even by the oldest resident of the interior a desperate if not a fool- 
hardy undertaking. We are both in good health and spirits, and both 
certain of success. Held a grand meeting of all our men, and went 
over the situation with the head-men. Several declined to go any 
farther, and we were obliged to leave them. The rest seemed willing 
and content. Packages were repacked, all baggage was redistributed, 
and every preparation made for the long and dangerous journey. 

In the evening Stanwood and myself went over the situation en- 
tirely, and over an old map of Madagascar plotted out the proposed 
route roughly, and then went to bed to be prepared to start early. 


M. A. SHUFELDT, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 


(To be continued.) 
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NATIONAL GUARD OF ILLINOIS, 


I BELIEVE that history, ancient or modern, does not tell us of a state, 
kingdom, or nation of any standing or importance, existing for any 
considerable time without either a regular army of trained soldiers or 
a provision for calling into active service what, in these days, we term 
the militia. Even in the good old biblical and bibulous days we have 
seen that the armies, trained or untrained, were enormous; and I do not 
believe it practicable for any independent state or nation to long exist 
as such without the ready means forcibly to maintain its own laws and 
enforce its rights and standing. This necessity is generally recognized, 
except by that element of society which desires disorder rather than 
order ; which prefers to break laws rather than maintain them ; and by 
those whose sympathy or wishes go with the baser elements of society. 
Certainly ever since the strike of 1877, in this and many other States, 
the necessity for armed force is conceded. Then, conceding the neces- 
sity for the Illinois National Guard, what are its needs to make it the 
nearest perfect and most effective ? 

The ideas indulged in by many in the dim ages of the past, and by 
a few fossils or narrow-minded persons of the present, that it is all fun 
and a parade-day for the military ; that the men and officers composing 
the Illinois National Guard have no higher end or aim in view than a 
glittering uniform and a Fourth-of-July-Hail-Columbia parade-day ; 
and that the military ought to be ready at all times to do the bidding 
of some worthless and cowardly mayor, sheriff, or other officer of the 
law, pay their own way, buy their own uniforms, get shot, and thank 
God and the State for the use of a rusty old musket, is, or should be, 
exploded— musket and all. 

In my estimation the prime necessity, as well as the first duty of the 
State, is that the State should make suitable and ample provisions for 
maintaining its militia on a decent and liberal basis, by providing for 
armories (armories were furnished in the days of Solomon and David), 
fuel, lights, and all necessary expenses, as well as pay to the soldiers when 
on duty, in camp, and for sufficient number of muster-days in the year, 
when attendance should be compelled. It would be money well in- 
vested for the State. The State provides for the deaf, dumb, blind, 
crazy, bad, and unfortunate generally in a bountiful manner, but is nig- 
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gardly with the men who stand ready at all times, with life and gun, to 
defend it, its property, and its laws. And, above all things, I think the 
State should adopt, and then furnish to its organized militia, a decent and 
suitable uniform, as well as provide all necessary equipments, overcoats, 
blankets, pouches, haversacks, knapsacks, canteens, etc. The exposures 
of a soldier are sufficient under the most favorable circumstances, and 
I think he should be provided for to the fullest extent. The men who 
stand always ready, at the call from proper authority, to meet force, 
violence, mob-rule, and lawlessness with military precision and efficiency, 
and, if need be, to sacrifice home, health, limb, and life in defense of 
the State, its people and property, and to enforce its laws, should not 
be expected, much less required, to furnish their own uniforms and 
equipments, to be worn out in such service, or while preparing them- 
selves to be efficient soldiers. 

And, further, if the troops were all uniformed alike, their appear- 
ance when on duty would be much better and more soldierly, and they 
would be undoubtedly more efficient. 

Thus much, or little, for the necessities outside and the outside ne- 
cessities of the Illinois National Guard, and a few words as to its 
needs within. 

One serious drawback to the perfection and efficiency of any com- 
mand in our active militia is the constant changes of the men compos- 
ing such command. The company of to-day may be almost entirely 
changed by the next year by “removals from district,” “ discharges,” 
etc., the result of which is the constant education and drilling of re- 
cruits. While this is by no means an entire loss to the State, it mili- 
tates seriously. against the attainment to a high degree of perfection 
among the commands. And while this cannot be overcome wholly, it 
may be obviated somewhat by the exercise of greater care in the en- 
listment of recruits and mustering in of companies. None should be 
received that do not give promise of some permanence and standing. 
Only good material should be permitted to go on a roll, and all worth- 
less names and dead-weights should be promptly stricken off. 

Another shortcoming is the failure of many men and officers to 
think of, study up, or post themselves in their respective duties. 
Men expect the company commander to think, learn, and act for 
them. Some company officers expect to fall in line in the battalion, 
and that the field-officers will act as their guides; and a few field-offi- 
cers seem to think the brigade will run smoothly in some “ mysteri- 
ous way its wonders to perform.” To all such I might suggest that a 
perusal of Upton’s Tactics and the Army Regulations would be of 
service, and some possibly would find much good reading as well as 
some news therein. Promotions should be made with care. A captain 
appoints as a non-commissioned officer a favorite ; a company elects as 
a commissioned officer some “jolly good fellow,” and so on; but too 
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often it happens a failure of officer and company is the result. A 
good soldier is promoted to a non-commissioned place, and immed- 
iately conceives he has nothing more to learn; that his stripes reach 
round the globe. A first-class non-commissioned officer is commis- 
sioned, and ambition is satiated with the donning of a nice uniform and 
a bright sword; he thinks: he has nothing more to learn; and when 
the sword is drawn he hardly cares whether it goes into the ear of the 
man in front or through the shoe of the one behind. Some good com- 
pany officers are promoted to field and staff positions, and at once feel 
that they are lay members of the military body, and forget by what 
process, and how and why they attained such position. 

It is not the duty of the colonel or captain to do all the work, all 
the study, all the thinking for, or be the constant drill-master of, his 
command. Field and staff subaltern and non-commissioned officers 
should know and assume their respective duties, and thus lighten the 
burden of the commanders. It is generally understood that the colonel 
of a regiment or captain of a company shall be at all times and places 
ready to do and perform everything pertaining to his regiment or com- 
pany, from “drawing grub,” making out details, cleaning guns, and 
squad drilling, up to commanding his regiment or company. Com- 
pany and regimental schools of instruction should be organized, and 
properly conducted and attended, and examining boards might be of 
service. 

And commanders of regiments and companies should not be con- 
tent with their own ability to command, but should take especial 
care that their under-officers fit themselves to succeed to the higher 
command in case emergency calls upon them to do so. 

In this connection, one criticism I frequently hear made is that 
regimental commauders and their field- and staff-officers do not visit 
the companies of their command. I am often asked, “ Why do not 
our regimental officers ever come to see us?” Regular and frequent 
visits should be made by them to their companies. In many ways it 
would be of great service to the company officers and their companies, 
and be a stimulant to all to make greater efforts for success and perfec- 
tion, besides begetting a better feeling by the personal acquaintance 
and fellowship. During my recent inspection I was accompanied by 
several regimental officers to companies of their command, and in 
almost every instance the effect was noticeable and beneficial. 

Discipline is the soul of military perfection and efficiency, and is 
one of the needs of our service. This term comprehends many mat- 
ters, some of which I have touched on. By discipline I do not mean 
the bucking and gagging of, or carrying a rail, doing extra duty, and the 
like, by some private soldier. It includes the education as well as the 
compelling obedience to commands. The highest state of discipline 
needs the least compelling ; it is where all know their duty and do it. 
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A prompt and faithful observance of rules, regulations, orders, and 
commands should be indulged in by officers, as well as enforced. Some 
few officers seem to think that they are only a medium to transmit 
orders, and not to observe or enforce them. Company commanders are 
required to keep proper books, accounts, files of orders, rolls, etc. ; but 
more than you would believe are negligent in these matters, while some 
seem to act as though official correspondence, in the language of Patrick 
Henry, can wait “until the next week or the next year.” And from 
this negligence much delay and confusion arises. 

I have occasionally met company commanders who act as though 
they thought themselves only prominent figure-heads, to give the com- 
mands “ fall in,” “carry arms,” “ fours right,” etc., and fail to appre- 
ciate the necessity for their troubling themselves about the enforcement 
or observance of discipline ; and that if they only look well themselves, 
it is immaterial what is the personal appearance of the members of their 
company. 

Men who have no pride in their personal appearance are not, as a 
rule, the best soldiers; and if the men have not the pride, the taste, the 
care, the thought for themselves, then the officers should cultivate and 
enforce it in them. It is the small and seemingly insignificant matters 
which go to make up the beauty as well as efficiency of a soldier or a 
military company. This applies to dress as well as to actions. The 
company commander should be the disciplinarian of his company, and 
not expect the adjutant-general, the inspector, the regimental com- 
mander, to discipline his company for him while he stands around and 
says, “ Now, boys, do this or that.” If a man fall in rank with dirty 
gun, uniform or equipments awry, with gaudy neck-tie, a display of 
watch-chain or other unmilitary appendages, or while on duty his acts 
are ungentlemanly, and consequently unmilitary, the officer should use 
his eyes, and not hesitate to use his authority without waiting for reiu- 
forcements. When he is on duty, in command, he should be consider- 
ate, impartial, dignified, but by all means be in command. If he has 
insubordinate men, either command them or get rid of them, or of 
himself. 

E. B. Haminton, 
Inspector-General of Illinois. 
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ONE OF THE DUANES. 


(Continued from page 554.) 


CHAPTER XVI. (Continued.) 


HE accompanied her as far as the steps of Mrs. Revere’s piazza. 
“ At what time do you leave to-morrow?” he asked, abruptly, while 
she still stood on the stair above him looking down. 

“In the evening. I have forgotten the exact hour.” 

“You are surely not going to undertake the long journey all 
alone?” 

“No. Papa will go half-way to meet me, which will do very well, 
I think, though he considers it quite dreadful that I must go any dis- 
tance unaccompanied. If I could have stayed a little longer I should 
have been able to go home with the same lady who chaperoned me 
as far as Montgomery when I came. What ages ago that seems, by 
the way !” 

“Tt was just at this time that I had intended going up to Mont- 
gomery on business if it had not been for the court-martial proceedings, 
which wiil, of course, prevent my getting away,” Sidney said. 

“The court-martial proceedings?” she echoed, faintly. “Do you 
mean - 

“ For the trial of Private Dane of my battery, the man who deserted 
and did his best to ruin our distillery scheme the other day. I suppose 
you have heard all about it.” 

“ T—have heard something,” she murmured. “ But I did not know 
when it was to be—the trial, I mean.” 

“To-morrow the court meets, and, of course, I shall be required as 
a witness. I wish it were not so,” with some hesitation. “It might 
be very disagreeable to you, and yet I should be glad if I could be on 
the same train with you, at least, as far as Montgomery. I would not 
inflict myself upon you, but I really do not like to think of your travel- 
ing alone. However, there is no use in reflecting upon it, as I cannot 
get away.” 

“Do you think,” she said, without any appearance of having heard 
what Sidney had been saying, “that he will be acquitted ?” 

“Dane?” he asked, with some astonishment. “Oh, no! I should 
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say there was no chance of that whatever. His guilt is self-evident, 
and his punishment will not be as severe as he deserves. Such men 
as he are a disgrace to the army.” 

“Oh, you are all alike—cruel—every one!” the girl cried, passion- 
ately. And then turning from him without a word of farewell, like a 
leaf blown by the gale, she fluttered away, and so disappeared into the 
house. 

A moment Sidney remained gazing after her, half bewildered by her 
sudden flight, then, still marveling greatly, and not a little hurt by 
her manner and last words, walked back to his own quarters. For the 
second time the recollection of that hateful, unsigned letter insinuated 
itself into his mind, only to be banished with loathing at the instant 
of its entrance there. The mere memory of so vile a thing, it seemed 
to him, demeaned his manhood, and he thrust it away with the 
violence he would fain have spent instead upon the author of that base 
calumniation. 

“She is interested in Dane, naturally, for Francisca’s sake, and for 
her sake alone,” he told himself. 


CHAPTER XVIL. 


THE sun had set, and the fog was rolling off in spiral wreaths, like 
smoke. A transparent mist still lingered, and through its veil the sky 
glowed with an angry lurid red, shedding reflections on the fog-wreaths 
that resembled drops of blood. 

Bonny had been lending Mrs. Revere some assistance in the arrange- 
ment of her flowers for the evening; but the weird, ruddy light at- 
tracted her to the window, and she stood gazing out, fascinated, yet half 
appalled. _ 

“Tt is an evil sky,” Mrs. Revere pronounced, joining Bonny, with 
her hands full of roses. “If one were superstitious, now, one might 
easily take it as a warning of calamities to come.” 

Bonny made some light rejoinder; but, self-reliant, brave-hearted 
maiden as she once (not long ago) had been, turned hastily away with 
a little shiver; and, afterwards, in passing a west window, resorted to 
manifold devices rather than be tempted to glance out. 

Mrs. Revere, however, had no time for wasting superstitious fancies 
upon a mere chance effect of sun and cloud. She was very well satisfied 
with the change in the weather and with the completed decoration of 
her rooms,—so much so, that the warmth of her feelings towards Miss 
Duane suffered a considerable increase. She even addressed her as her 
“ darling,”—a thing she had not done for a number of days, lavish as 
she had been with the adjective of old. Even a woman as artistically 
politic as Mrs. Revere is obliged to realize at times that her prejudices 
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may prove too strong for her control, and that under stress of tempta- 
tion she may act with unwise impulsiveness. Then the only thing to 
do is to alter her course with circumspection, just a little at a time; 
but in this instance the pretty endearments were doled out too late, 
They had lost all their old flavor for Bonny, who was glad when at 
last she could make an excuse of dressing, and shut herself up in her 
own room. 

Her face in the mirror, that gave her back look for look while she 
was busied with her toilet, annoyed and half terrified her, so like a 
separate and intrusive identity did it seem with its great, sad, inquiring 
eyes. “It is as though there were two of us,” she thought uneasily. 
“That is my old self, as I used to be months ago when I first came 
here, inquiring of the new self the cause of all the trouble and weari- 
ness it sees upon its face.” Which of the two selves will outlive and 
overcome the other? she wondered, eyeing her reflection uncannily. 
The fancy passed away presently, but left her more nervous and rest- 
less than before. A score of emotions rioted with her overwrought 
nerves while she dressed herself for the evening. It was her last night - 
at Barrancas, and she was thankful and despairing in the space of a 
breath or a sigh. She was to see Sidney—had he not promised her ?— 
just this once more, and then—never again; so she must look her 
fairest, that the latest impression left upon his mind should be a pleas- 
ant one. She had seldom bestowed so much thought upon her personal 
appearance, having, as a rule, taken it for granted, half unconsciously, 
that it would certainly be quite what was desirable ; but to-night she 
scrutinized each feature critically, picking flaws of which she had never 
dreamed till now. She was growing wretchedly thin; her eyes were 
hollow and over large, and looked too startlingly dark in contrast with 
her light hair. She had aged perceptibly, also, she told herself distaste- 
fully, having been transformed, in face as well as in soul, during these 
last few weeks, from a careless young girl into a weary, anxious woman. 
She tried the effect of many different little adornments in turn, but 
nothing suited her. One who had watched with a knowledge of the 
feeling which actuated her would have found her perplexity more 
pathetic than ridiculous; but she herself yielded to her own wayward 
whims with an almost petulant impatience, scorning herself for what 
she termed her foolishness and levity. Finally, after numerous changes, 
she decided upon what had been her first choice,—a dress of black tulle, 
that showed a white vision of rounded neck and arms; and at her 
bosom she pinned a few heavy-headed buds of the magnolia. 

Ten o’clock is considered late at out-of-the-world Barrancas, and by 
that time, or a half-hour after, Mrs. Revere’s party was at its height. 
The piazza was inclosed all about by large flags stretched across the 
open sides, thus forming quite a spacious promenade, unaffected by 
wind and weather, and rendered softly brilliant by the light of Chinese 
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lamps. There was good music, a wilderness of flowers, plenty of pretty 
dresses, and a few pretty women to set the latter off. There was also 
a dazzling display of brass buttons, sacred both to the “U.S. A.” and 
“U.S. N.,” and many feminine admirers to feel “how happy could 
they be with either, were t’other dear charmer away.” People who 
were the “everybody” of Barrancas and the navy-yard came to the 
flower-decorated spot where Bonny and Mrs. Revere stood together 
receiving their guests (like a tall, fresh lily blooming beside a fading 
Marshal Niel rose), delivered themselves of agreeable nothings, and 
then wandered away to deliver themselves of other nothings more spicy, 
if rather less suave. 

“Your daughter is not here, or Miss Levara either, I think,” 
observed Mrs. Voorhees to Mrs. Collingwood. 

“No,” returned that matron (as ever serene in a conscious virtue 
whose sharp excrescences pricked through the failings of her friends). 
“ No, it seemed more honest to leave the two poor girls” (she pronounced 
it g-yurls) “at home, under the existing circumstances, you know. 
Miss Duane, unfortunately, has ‘not escaped calumny,’ and of course 
one cannot be too careful as to whom one’s daughter and her young 
friends associate with. As for myself, I am willing for the little time 
that is left to make a small concession for the sake of not wounding 
poor Mrs. Revere.” 

“Ts it calumny, exactly?” softly queried Mrs. Voorhees. “ This 
Ophelia may be fair, but she is certainly not a snow maiden.” 

“ Look at her dress to-night, for instance,” Mrs. Partridge chimed 
in suddenly and rather unexpectedly. ‘Did ‘you ever see a more 
meretricious striving after effect? All dead black, to show off her 
arms and shoulders; and can there be any doubt, do you think, that 
that peculiar hair of hers is either bleached or dyed ?” 

Each member of the trio, and their “ silent partner,” Dr. McFar- 
land, glared covertly at the object of their speech. 

Bonny, whose nerves had for so long been strained almost beyond 
their utmost tension, was now literally radiant with a strange, wild 
feverishness of excitement. Her cheeks blazed with marvelous if 
unwholesome roses, her dilated pupils made the hazel eyes seem black, 
and her hot hands toyed flutteringly with their burden of fan and 
flowers. She was talking and laughing with Mr. Manners, of the 
“ Wyandotte,” while Sidney stood silently near at hand, when the 
band began playing the latest Strauss waltz, and Bonny, whose duty 
of “ receiving” was done, ceased to contaminate her neighbors’ morals, 
and was whirled away in Mr. Manners’s arms. 

When the music was still, Sidney found her as she was resting in 
the window with her companion, and asked her for a dance. She had 
been talking excitedly, and laughing gayly, almost loudly for her who 
possessed that most excellent thing in a woman, a low, sweet voice; 
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but when she accepted Sidney’s arm, and let him lead her down the 
piazza steps (after wrapping her opera cloak about her shoulders), her 
gayety and laughter suddenly were stilled. 

“Does the very sight of me depress you, to-night, that all your 
smiles vanish when I carry you off?” he questioned, more in earnest 
than in jest, looking down at her grave, flushed face. 

“No,” she answered, quickly ; “it is rest, peace, to be near some 
one with whom I need not keep up a continual stream of gayety and 
nonsense. Oh, if people only knew,” she went on impulsively, “how 
under the froth of such nonsense is nearly always the strong, bitter 
draught of discontent and utter weariness, they would set a different 
estimate upon it, and find a new name for it, don’t you think ?” 

“T fancied I heard you say but a little while ago that you adored 
nonsense ?” 

“Perhaps you did; and there spoke out the other self who some- 
how does not feel one with me to-night. It is true that there are times 
when a certain kind of nonsense becomes one’s only comfort or resource, 
and the world would seem a dull place without it. But to-night is * 
not one of those times with me, and if I said it was, the words were 
only a part of the inevitable nonsense itself. Now, I may be quite 
myself for a little while, and then afterwards—to-morrow——” 

“'Yes—to-morrow ?” 

“ All will be different.” 

“ Well, at least,” Sidney said, with an unmirthful laugh, “it will 
be a pleasure for me to remember that I have had the privilege of 
rescuing you from even the one small discomfort of an unwelcome diet 
of nonsense.” 

She looked up at him with a certain wistful appeal showing itself 
in her eyes and lovely, expressive face. ‘ Don’t speak so,” she said, 
simply. “I want you to be very kind to me to-night. It is my last, 
remember. I wish for pleasant recollections of it to carry away.” 

They were out on the deserted sidewalk now, with the band-music 
and the music of the ocean mingling in their ears. 

“ Kind to you?” he echoed, hotly, as though those words of hers 
had alone impressed themselves upon his mind. “ Kind?—Don’t you 
know, that is what I would spend my life in being, if you would let 
me—and you will not. Why won’t you be kind to me ?” 

He caught both her hands, and held them as though he would 
never let them go. She did not struggle to draw them away, but faced 
him, flushed, and desperate, and trembling. “I am kind to you,—I 
am kind!” she cried, knowing that the crisis had come between them 
now, and that she could not put it away from her any more. “If I 
have seemed cruel, it was but to be kind. Did you think I was fickle? 
or a coquette ?—that I had allowed you to believe what I had never 
meant? Then, I tell you now, it was not so. I hadn’t intended to 
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tell you. I thought it would be well for you to believe as badly of 
me as you could, since that would kill your love; but—I can’t bear it. 
You must know the truth. It was only to have been friendship 
between us at the most,—was it not ?—a friendship sweeter than it was 
wise, perhaps,—yet even that I have seemed to deny you of late. It 
is better so; but at first my fault came from caring too much,—not too 
little. I ‘was reckless just then. I cared—too much to reason, and 
I ” 

She had been carried away with the sudden storm of emotion that 
had bade her not leave him wholly in ignorance, but now she faltered 
and turned half from him, while he caught up the thread of her 
words where she had cut it short. 

“You did care then,—you do care a little, still? If that is true, 
what is there to stand between us? Why should you stop to reason 
over it? Iam not arich man, I know; yet neither am I a poor one, 
and I could give you at least a part of the luxuries to which you have 
been accustomed. But, at any rate, you are not the woman to put a 

‘consideration like that in the scales in which you weigh me. You 
disliked me once, I know; still, if now Fe 

“Don’t!” she interrupted. “Don’t remind me of that old folly. 
We can never be anything to each other—never! Believe me or not, 
as you will, when I tell you it is for your own sake I say so. There 
is an inequality between us, and it is I who am beneath you. You 
would think so too, if you knew the truth; but you mustn’t know. 
There are others to consider besides myself. They cannot be disgraced 
through me; and, even if I had not to think of them, I fear I could 
not tell you. I am yet, in spite of all, too proud.” 

‘“‘ How can you speak the word disgrace in connection with your- 
self?” he questioned, with ardent reproach. “ It is a wrong for you to 
let it pass your lips.” 

“T think of it always,” she answered, wofully. “I have never 
spoken it before, and I shall not again. It would kill me to hear 
another use it, but it is true, all the same. Mrs. Revere has made me 
understand it,—and she knows. I could not be anything to you, 
unless I told you thé whole truth, and if you knew the truth you 
would not want me. It is better for me and my poor pride, at least, 
that you want me and do not know, than that you should know, and 
be offered me, and then send me away.” 

“Try me! try me!” he exclaimed, eagerly, gleaning from her wild 
whirl of words a few which pierced to his heart and understanding. 

“No, no!” she cried, snatching herself away from him. “I ought 
not to have said that. There is no chance for you to try. If my own 
heart had not told me that, I should have learned it from Mrs. 
Revere.” 

Sidney stood looking at her, bewildered, baffled, yet not wholly 
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despairing. It seemed to him that she was not herself to-night, 
that her threatening illness had for the time affected her brain, and that 
this terrible and mysterious obstacle she hinted of existed less in 
reality than in her distorted fancy. If he could but make her view it 
in a different light, and claim the love she did not deny she felt for 
him ! 

“T don’t understand you in the least,” he said, with a simulated 
calmness. “ But if Mrs. Revere has said anything or done anything 
which i? 

“She hasn’t!” the unhappy girl protested, with a miserable vehe- 
mence. “You mistake my meaning,—though that is not strange. 
Everything I say—even my thoughts—to-night, are wild and confused. 
I could never make you comprehend,—I could never explain. Please 
don’t make it so hard for me,—help me instead! I am so ill and 
weary, I think sometimes I am going mad !” 

“Poor child!” he exclaimed, with hasty remorse. “I would not 
be so selfish as to add one feather’s weight to this strange burden of 
yours. I ought to have remembered before that you are neither strong ' 
nor well just now, and simply to have waited.” 

“ Don’t talk of waiting!” she cried. “That only prolongs it and 
makes it worse. Let this be the end, now, for pity’s sake, I beg.” 
She drooped her head, and pressed the fingers of both hands suddenly 
and fiercely against her forehead. “Oh, I don’t know what is the 
matter with me!” she said, very faintly. ‘My head goes round and 
round so, and makes me too giddy to think. How am I going to start 
to-morrow if still I should feel like this?” 

“You won’t feel so,” he said, soothingly. ‘You will be better 
then, you know. And you shall not go away from here alone. Don’t 
worry, for we will arrange all that for you somehow, and you need 
have no fear about the journey. Everything will be right; but now 
I have made you miserable, and kept you standing and walking quite 
long enough, so I am going to take you immediately back in-doors.” 

She assented to this proposal willingly, even with an unflattering 
alacrity, but the kindness and unselfish consideration of his altered 
tone and manner were strangely soothing to her. “I will go up to 
my room,” she said, “ without letting any one see me, and then I will 
come down again when I have rested a little, and feel better, and more 
calm.” 

He was consumed with self-reproach as the small, cold, trembling 
hand slipped itself within his arm, and it could but occur to him, with 
a sharp pang, what a wide difference separated this fluttering, almost 
distracted, girl from the brilliantly self-contained maiden who at first 
acquaintance had piqued him, and then won his heart. But he loved 
her, and longed for her now in her weakness and inexplicable distress, 
with greater depth of tenderness and strength of passion than before. 
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“You must bathe your head,” he advised, as he parted from her 
on the piazza at the foot of the stairs which ran up the outside of the 
house, wishing most ardently that the gentle office might be given to 
his hand. And she, assenting, went slowly up the steps, with her 
white fingers moving on the balusters, and her slender form seeming 
additionally tall by reason of the sweeping tulle train. She looked 
back once, and he responded to her glance with a smile that quickly 
faded as he turned away. 

She went straight to her own room, and turned up the flame of the 
pink-shaded lamp. She was not in the mood for darkness, and the 
light gave her a certain sense of companionship. She laid herself 
upon the bed, regardless of her fluffy tulle and magnolia blossoms, and 
turned her face against the lineny coolness of the pillow. She did not 
think. She merely lay there, physically passive, while her brain 
whirled and throbbed, and strange red and purple spots of color ap- 
peared, changed, and disappeared before her closed eyes. Her only 
actual consciousness was of weird, distracting threadings and twistings 
of imaginary geometrical figures back and forth within her mind, 
which she was reluctantly compelled to trace, and of the gentle scratch- 
ing and tapping made by the breeze in the branches of the big live- 
oak tree against the window-pane. There was a cessation of all 
thought or actual suffering, save a species of physical restlessness and 
sense of latent misery, ready at any moment to wake into full force of 
life. 

She was aroused suddenly by three successive and distinct knocks 
upon the window adjacent to the tree, such as the tapping branches 
could not well have made. She was more puzzled than alarmed, per- 
haps, until the rapping was repeated,—once, twice,—imperatively and 
unmistakably, by human fingers. 

In an instant a strange, prophetic something within her seemed to 
tell Bonny what was coming. One great sickening throb, and her 
heart had ceased its tumultuous beating. One dizzy wave of terror 
sweeping responsively through her brain, and then a cold, numb sort 
of calmness settled upon her. She was able to walk very steadily to 
the window and peer out into the darkness. It was as she had ex- 
pected. Among the black branches loomed forth whitely a face, 
scowling with fear and impatience, as near to the pane as a precarious 
holding in the tree would permit,—the face of the deserter Dane. As 
Bonny approached he beckoned, saying in a low, repressed voice some 
words that did not reach her through the glass. Mechanically she 
threw open the window. “How have you come here? What do you 
want of me?” she whispered rapidly. 

“ For God’s sake, let me in,” he hoarsely responded. “Set a chair 
by the window for me to climb in on.” She brought the chair and 
placed the seat even with the sill. “Now your coverlet. Twine it: 
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round the bedpost, quick; give me one end of it. I daren’t trust 
these brittle branches by themselves.” 

The whole transaction had occupied no more than a moment. 
Both had spoken in whispers, and now, cautiously and noiselessly, yet 
with a lithe dexterity born of his desperate peril, the man quitted his 
hold of the tree, crawled into the room over the chair, aided by the 
impromptu rope, then turned and softly closed the window after him. 
“Safe!” he ejaculated, with a long, gasping sigh of relief. “So far, 
safe! Now you have got to help me.” 

“What can I do?” Bonny questioned, with a certain inert 
hopelessness. 

He stepped softly across the floor and turned the key in the lock of 
the only door which formed an exit from the room, “Now,” he said, 
still beneath his breath, “I think I can defy the whole gang.” 


AuicE Kine HamiItton, 


(To be continued.) 





FACK HAULTAUT, MIDSHIPMAN UNITED 
STATES NAVY; OR, LIFE AT THE NAVAL 
ACADEMY. 


(Continued from page 563.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE NEW REGIME. 


EARLY in September the class had reassembled, and many were the 
tales told of the excitement at the homes of the various members re- 
garding the war. At Newport there had been still so large a propor- 
tion of the visiting element that the war had as yet produced no very 
great impression. But the return from leave of the lucky ones who 


had been home brought with it a quickening of the desire to see what 
was going on in the outside world, and finally the enthusiasm reached 
such a pitch that a request to be ordered into active service was made 
to the Secretary of the Navy, and signed by the whole class, The 
answer to this was, though somewhat flattering, decidedly in the nega- 
tive, as “the class was wanted as a nucleus for the school.” Then 
came the work of moving the “Constitution” into the inner harbor, 
mooring her alongside Goat Island, and securing her for the winter, 
ready for the occupancy of the new class. In all this the midshipmen 
were called upon to assist, and well did they earn their pay during these 
few days. It was quite like the work of the preceding April, though 
the stimulus of excitement was wanting. 

Hardly had this been accomplished when the class (since the June 
examination officially known as the Third Class) was moved into its 
new quarters in the city. The Atlantic House (a large hotel) had been 
leased by the government and fitted up for winter use with steam- 
pipes, etc., throughout. It fronted on Touro Park, a square contain- 
ing about four acres, in which is situated that puzzle to antiquarians 
known as the Old, Stone Mill. This square, together with the small 
plot of ground belonging to the hotel site, was assigned as the limits 
beyond which no one could go without permission. As a precaution 
against a transgression of this and other regulations, a number of 
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watchmen were hired, one or two of whom were always on duty outside 
the building, while each of the floors inhabited by the midshipmen had 
also one of these guardians of the peace. Purely military offenses 
were without their province, but all infractions of the regulations 
obliging the students to be in their quarters at certain hours they were 
obliged to report. It was an onerous and disagreeable duty, but I 
believe it was, on the whole, very faithfully performed. 

There was a wide veranda all around the hotel, half of which had 
been boarded up, making a sheltered place in which the various forma- 
tions might take place. The dining-room occupied one wing of the 
lower floor, the commandant of midshipmen’s quarters being in the 
other. The rooms in the centre were used as offices, the old parlor 
being transformed into a recitation-room for the department of me- 
chanics, known irreverently to the youngsters as skinny-tics, from the 
long, lean figure of the professor who presided over its destinies. 

On the second floor were the offices of the officers in charge and 
commandant, together with the private quarters of the former. In the 
wing over the dining-room were recitation-rooms, the private’ quarters 
of some of the civilian assistant professors who had been engaged for 
the new elass, together with half a dozen rooms occupied by mem- 
bers of Jack’s class, the majority of whom, however, were installed 
upon the third floor in the front rooms. The fourth floor, together 
with the remainder of the third, was unoccupied. Access to the upper 
was gained by the main stairway, in the centre of the building. There 
were also stairways at the ends of the corridors in the main building, and 
also at the rear end of those in each wing. These last (which had been 
for the servants’ use) led into the kitchen and laundry,—forbidden 
ground. A wooden partition, having a door in it, was placed in each 
of these wing corridors to prevent these stairways being used. 

The rooms were plainly furnished with a small iron bedstead, a 
chair, a bureau, and toilet apparatus for each occupant, and a table, 
upon which were placed in order the books required for daily use, the 
others being on the bureau or mantel, if there happened to be one. 

The cuisine was still under the fostering care of the colonel, whose 
genial face appeared regularly at each meal, as he superintended the 
serving of the repast, keeping order among the servants, and watching 
with eagle and eager eye the two or three tardy ones who were keeping 
the rest waiting until they had finished. Woe to him who should lay 
down his knife and fork and pause an instant at this stage of affairs! 
The colonel’s prompt “ All ready, sir!” resounded through the hall, 
and the order, “ Rise; march out!” followed in quick succession, 
leaving the astonished midshipman with half a plateful of buckwheat- 
cakes still undevoured. 

With the change of quarters came also a change in the organization 
of the battalion ; new cadet officers were appointed, and Jack lost his 
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place as adjutant, and became once more a high private in the rear 
rank. Changes also had taken place among the officers. Captain 
George had now become the commandant, and so retained his intimate 
connection with the class. Two or three new officers in charge also 
made their appearance, all of whom were quite young men. Dis- 
cipline had been somewhat relaxed during the summer, and it was 
rather hard work to get things back to the standard of the year before. 
But there had been a determination on the part of the new cadet 
officers to repress any rebellion that might possibly arise, and soon, 
comparatively speaking, “ order reigned in Warsaw.” A new chaplain 
had taken the place of our old friend “ Sleeky,” but his efforts at arous- 
ing an interest in his flock did not seem much more successful than 
those of his predecessor. In the last week of September, as a heavy 
fog hung over the bay, the class disembarked from the old craft that 
had been their home for a year and marched up the hill to their new 
quarters. Here they were received by the mayor, who welcomed them 
formally to the city. A short speech was made by the superintendent, 
then the rooms were assigned, and the unpacking began. 

In the shortening days of October, than which no more charming 
can be found in all of Newport’s seasons, the new year began,—with its 
ceaseless routine of studies, recitations, and drills, varied by the Satur- 
day afternoon and evening liberty and the semi-monthly hops, still 
conducted on the early-to-bed principle. To those who were fortunate 
enough to go through a month with less than twenty demerits permis- 
sion was given to be absent Saturday evenings from after evening parade 
until gun-fire (half-past nine). Rarely did it happen that there was not 
some festive gathering on the nights not taken up by the hops, and most 
pleasant indeed was the time so passed. The generous hospitality of 
the Newport people will always be gratefully remembered by those 
who for two years enjoyed it most heartily ; and the recollection of the 
many delightful hours spent in the substantial mansions in which the 
Newport of that day was particularly rich can never be effaced. 

The change from ship-life, where during the whole day the eye of 
the officer in charge was not long off the students, to the comparative 
freedom of the quarters on shore, was gladly welcomed by all. Truth 
compels the statement that there was more hilarity indulged in, and 
occasional violations of the regulations, which, while involving nothing 
of a criminal nature, were yet deserving of much reprehension in the 
eyes of the authorities. It was only by degrees, however, that these 
grew, and during the first term of this year no very great scandals 
arose, and everything moved quietly on, save for an occasional making 
of caramels in a tin pan over the gas-jet, or some such innocent festivity. 

At this period there was a regulation which permitted the advance 
of a student from one class into the next higher, provided he could 
pass the required examination. It came into the heads of two or three 
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ingenious fellows that if they could only study ahead sufficiently they 
could demand their examination, and so beadvanced. It was their idea 
that, as they would then belong to a class which was at sea, they would 
be ordered into active service at once, and thus they would be enabled 
to accomplish the object they had in view when they signed the peti- 
tion to the Secretary early in the summer. Jack and Ben were of the 
number, and they intended at first to keep the affair a secret ; they soon 
found out, however, that this would not do, for the task they had set 
themselves was too hard to be accomplished, unless they had more time 
for study, and there was too much risk of discovery in attempts to take 
any time after taps. Accordingly, they decided to lay the scheme before 
Captain George, and to obtain, if possible, official countenance for it. 
When this had been done and the matter referred to the superintendent 
and the academic board, there ensued quite a different arrangement. It 
was decided: to form an advanced class from those who stood highest, 
to push them rapidly ahead, completing the prescribed course (with 
certain small omissions) in two years more, and thus to grant the grad- 
uating certificates a year sooner than would ordinarily be the case. 
The class was then divided, and the advanced men were allowed to 
study after taps, and every possible means taken to assist them in their 
progress. As the first reports of the professors proved favorable, it 
was not unnatural that the same thing should be carried out in the 
fourth class; and accordingly an advanced fourth class was formed, 
and its members, some time in November, came ashore, and took up 
their quarters in the Atlantic House. The battalion was thus quite 
largely increased, and some new cadet officers made. 

About this time there came to the school a scion of nobility, in the 
shape of one of the grandsons of Louis Philippe ; he was accompanied by 
a tutor, who lived in a house not far from the grounds, and with whom 
Pete, as he was irreverently styled, passed all his time out of study 
hours. He was placed in Jack’s crew, and given in his charge by the 
superintendent, who in a solemn interview directed that no unfair 
advantage should be taken of the young man’s want of acquaintance 
with our customs. To the credit of the school be it said, this injunc- 
tion was strictly carried out ; and in his two years at Newport there was 
nothing done that he could look back upon as having been prompted 
by any desire to do him ill. He was a hard student, passed well in the 
class, and left behind him in the minds of his associates a kindly feel- 
ing, which has cropped out, as from time to time he has been met since 
then in his various journeyings abroad. 

The advent of the new class brought with it various adventurous 
spirits, upon whom the curbing rein of a taut hand had not for a 
whole year been exercised. It was natural that there should be more 
skylarking, with its consequences of demerits, extra drills, and quar- 
antine among them than in the more repressed senior class. This 
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spirit of fun and frolic came to a head about Christmas-time, when an 
application for general liberty on that holiday had been refused to the 
class. It seemed hard indeed that they could not have the privilege 
of going outside the limits when all the other class had it, and deep 
resentment fired their bosoms. How should they show this? how take 
it out on the commandant, to whom they ascribed their woes? A 
youthful sprig from Jack’s State, Johnson by name, was the ringleader 
of the gang of half a dozen choice fellows who spent their holiday in 
concocting a scheme whereby their feelings should be made patent to the 
world. Johnson and his room-mate each contributed a sheet ; another 
captured a couple of boxes of blacking from the boot-black’s den ; while 
some one else managed to rig up asort of brush, with which, with much 
tribulation and a good deal of uncertainty as to the outlines of the letters, 
an inscription was made upon the sheets, thus converted into a banner. 
It required much patience and many coats of the blacking to complete 
the task, but before taps that night the whole affair was safely stowed 
away, having narrowly escaped detection during an unexpected visit 
from the officer in charge. Had it not been for the scouts who were 
on the lookout, capture would have been inevitable; but timely warn- 
ing permitted an escape. The next morning, as the superintendent ap- 
proached the building, rubbing his hands in the bright wintry air, and 
glancing over the cage in which were confined his charges, he noticed 
a little knot of citizens looking with interest at one corner of the edi- 
fice ; his eye followed theirs, and, to his horror and dismay, he beheld 


hung from the balustrade on the roof a dirty white banner, bearing in 
somewhat irregular letters this motto: 


“The Sun of Liberty has set. 
G. WasHINGTON, ptr.”’ 


CHAPTER XII. 
SOME WINTER SPORTS. 


INDIGNATION and wrath were depicted upon the usually bland coun- 
tenance of the commodore, as he rushed frantically into his office, 
pulled the bell, and sent for the commandant. Upon that officer’s 
appearance, he was requested to go outside and see what a disgrace had 
fallen upon the institution. Passing through the front door, he found 
quite a crowd drawn thither by the sight, and more coming to swell 
the numbers. A glance at the attraction brought a smile to his face, 
as he thought of some of the pranks of his own boyish days, and mem- 
ories of the time when he linked together by a rope yarn the coat-tails 
of two old commodores who were not on speaking terms, flitted through 
his brain. Not the less, however, was it his duty sternly to repress 
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such demonstrations now, and accordingly, sending the captain of the 
watch to remove the objectionable emblem, he directed it to be brought 
to his office. Here close inspection revealed (alas for poor Johnson 
and Symmes!) in one corner of each sheet their names, which in their 
haste they had neglected to tear off. The clue thus found was at once 
followed up, and the two culprits summoned to the bar. Confession 
followed quickly, and they hoped thus to avoid the necessity of di- 
vulging their associates. But the astute Captain George was not thus 
to be led astray. He did not believe that it could have been the work 
of these two alone, so he set his wits to work to find out the accomplices, 
and the following conversation ensued : 

“Mr. Symmes, you are the superintendent of your room, are you 
not ?” 

_ “Yes, sir.” 

“And you permit such a flagrant violation of the regulations as 
this, sir? Who was present at the time this was done?” 

“Tf you please, sir, I’d rather not tell. I am perfectly willing to 
take my own punishment, but I don’t want to get any one else into 
trouble.” 

“Are you aware, sir, that you are an officer of the government, 
sworn to obey<the laws and the regulations of the navy, and that you 
are responsible when superintendent of your room for all that goes on 
there? This is no personal matter. It is as much your duty to report 
your accomplices as it would be mine to report one of the officers in 
charge if I saw him intoxicated.” 

“Tam willing to be held responsible, sir, for whatever has taken 
place, but I must decline to tell tales on my classmates.” 

“Very well, Mr. Symmes. I will give you a couple of hours to 
think over this matter. In the mean time, understand that I order you 
to make this report, and that disobedience of a direct order is one of 
the most grievous offenses against discipline. Come to me after your 
next recitation, and let me know your conclusion.” 

Retreating to their own apartment, the culprits were soon in con- 
sultation with their assistants, and these, with one voice, exclaimed, 
“Symmes, you must obey the order. You’ve done the best you could 
to keep us out of trouble, and there’s no help for it.” 

Accordingly, making a virtue of necessity, Symmes gave to the 
commandant the names of his friends, and the whole party were placed 
upon the report. On the following Saturday, after dinner, the offenders 
(in obedience to orders) repaired to the office, where, having received 
their banner, now affixed to a flag-staff, they were marched to the 
armory by the officer of the day. Johnson, being the smallest of the 
lot, was armed with a cutlass, and put in command; Symmes, being 
the largest, was given the flag-staff, and the others were given muskets. 
Marching in front of the building, with the Sun of Liberty softly 
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swaying in the breeze, the color-guard perambulated for four weary 
hours, in full gaze of the whole school and of the passers-by. The 
joke was too good to keep, and half the small boys in town took occa- 
sion to view the festive scene. For four successive Saturdays did 
Johnson parade his noble band; when, Justice having been satisfied, 
mild Mercy came to the rescue, and the offense was expiated. But its 
memory still lives in tradition, and one of its lessons was not lost; for 
ever afterwards, when any particularly nice scheme for breaking the 
regulations was being concocted, the superintendent of the room wherein 
the conspirators were assembled took good care to be out of the way, 
if it were possible for him to be so. 

What would life at the Naval Academy be without the band? 
What would it have been, then, had the blowers of wind instruments 
not been retained at the time of the hegira? What excuse would there 
have been for the girls to come and walk up and down in the limits 
(with a due quota of attendant youngsters) had not the dulcet strains 
of the band been heard every afternoon? Excuse or not, doubtless 
some of them would have come, for there rises before my mental vision 
the forms of various charming specimens of their sex who used, when 
taking their constitutional, to find it convenient to pass through the 
park, even though the band were not playing, on account of the fog. 
Was it matter for surprise if they timed their advent just after the 
drill-hour, and if, while pursuing their way, they were joined by some 
one, just accidentally, as it were? And how easy it was to remain for 
a few more minutes, walking up and down the Mill Street side of the 
square, talking of the weather, probably, or of the old mill, whose pic- 
turesqueness was heightened by the climbing vines with which it was 
then covered! And then, too, what a delightfully simple thing it was 
on Sunday afternoons, after church, to walk with the same charming 
ones so far as their ways led, in the same direction! Is it much to be 
wondered at that no great order was observed in the ranks in which 
the church party was supposed to be kept, and that those who were 
not fortunate enough to have a companion should saunter slowly along, 
thus giving ample time for the walks of the other parties, and allowing 
the delinquents to join the ranks just before, sometimes just after, reach- 
ing the imaginary line which was to shut them within its precincts 
until the coming Saturday, which seemed so far away? Well, the 
youngsters might have been in much worse business, and, as all parties 
concerned seemed to enjoy the little escapade, no great damage was 
done. Unless perchance some fellow, forgetting the swift passing mo- 
ments, would walk a little too far, and coming in ten or fifteen minutes 
late, would be reported for “leaving ranks of church party.” Did the 
authorities take account of all the facts in the case, when only three or 
four demerits were given for the offense? Who would not run the 
risk of such a mild punishment for the sake of the extra minutes thus 
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spent? And who, alas! would not anathematize himself for his indis- 
cretion,—when, at the end of the month, he found himself quaran- 
tined,—a fate which he would have escaped had he only avoided that 
particular report ? 

As Annapolis had had its Dante, so Newport must have its counter- 
part, in a modest confectionery-shop, known to the students as “‘ Brent- 
jigger’s.”’ Whodoes not remember the ice-cream and cakes, the candies 
and other dyspeptic compounds devoured there on Saturday afternoons ? 
Some doubtless can recall the occasional furtive cigar and its conse- 
quences, disagreeable in the extreme. All now is changed; instead of 
the small shop a large building on the avenue is the scene of action for 
this establishment, and during the season liveried footmen open the 
carriage-doors for elegantly dressed women, who order their desserts or 
purchase sweetmeats for home consumption. ‘ 

Were there no irregular establishments of a gustatory character 
within the confines of the city? Truth compels the statement that 
there were, and that Charley Bliven’s modest hostelry was the resort 
for those roistering blades who liked a glass of beer or something 
stronger, as they enjoyed themselves over their pipes and cards. What 
delicious oyster-stews Bliven could concoct! And how readily answer 
the demands upon him for a spread! But of this we shall hear more 
anon. 

Occasionally opportunity was afforded for indulgence in skating, 
involving something of a walk to reach the pond; but what boy ever 
cares for that, especially if he were the chosen squire of some fair 
young damsel, whose skates he carried and later still secured upon her 
feet? This was long before the days of the club skate, and the opera- 
tion involved a good deal of buckling of straps, which caused it to be 
prolonged not unpleasantly to either party, if one could judge from 
observation. And then the glorious exhilaration of the free motion 
over the ice, the walk back to the young lady’s domicile, the hasty 
return to the Academy to be present at parade, and the still more 
hasty return to the shelter of the aforesaid roof, where a substantial 
supper was awaiting his arrival. None of these things can ever be 
effaced from memory’s page; their sweet recollection comes floating 
across the space of all these years as fragrant as at the time of their 
occurrence. 

The holidays closed by a grand ball given on the Friday evening 
nearest to New Year’s Day. It would be a useless and unnecessary 
waste of time to describe the gayety of the scene, the charming toilets 
of the ladies, the jolly good time that every one had; even those who 
never indulged themselves in the society of the fair sex enjoyed it, 
for was there not an excellent supper furnished, as in the preceding 
year, by the good old colonel ? 

During January came the usual review preparatory to the semi- 
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annual examination, on the occurrence of which the government lost 
the services of a few more of those who, for various reasons, were 
unable to attain the standard of proficiency required. Both Jack and 
Ben kept their places pretty well, and the first term closed pleasantly 
enough for them, with a good outlook for the future. 


Autan D. Brown, 
Commander U.S.N. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MONTH'S NEWS. 


SUMMARY OF THE WORLD’S EVENTS FROM APRIL 15 TO 
MAY 14 INCLUSIVE. 


Domestic Events. 


On Wednesday, April 15, news came from Colon that peace was maintained upon 
the Isthmus. President Zaldivar, of San Salvador, telegraphed to Washington that 
peace with Central America was signed. Barrios was reported to have been assas- 
sinated through the complicity of Zaldivar. General Grant was reported better. 
Since then his improvement has continued, with alternate ups and downs, to the 
confusion and discredit of his physicians, who have made for themselves a repu- 
tation little to be envied. On Thursday the Niagara Park bill passed the Senate 
at Albany by twenty-six to four. The Rhode Island House postponed a bill to make 
the divorce law of the State more binding, by requiring petitioners to have lived 
there two years. The vote was twenty-four to sixteen. On Friday, President 
Cleveland issued a proclamation reversing President Arthur’s executive order of 
February 27, which restored to the public domain the lands of the Old Winnebago 
and Crow Creek Indian Reservation of Dakota. President Cleveland also made 
public the sentence of General Hazen for indulging in undue criticism of the Sec- 
retary of War. Secretary Manning appointed Mr. B. Frank Abbett, of New Jer- 
sey, chief of a division in the office of the auditor of the Treasury of the Post-Office 
Department, in the place of Mr. Widdicombe, of Maryland. The President made 
the following appointments: Consuls-general: James M. Morgan, of South Caro- 
lina, for the British colonies in Australia, at Melbourne ; Jacob Mueller, of Ohio, 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany. Consuls: Charles W. Wagner, of Missouri, 
at Toronto; Thomas R. Walch, of Arkansas, at Hamilton, Canada; Francis H. 
Wigfall, of Maryland, at Leeds, England ; Charles Jonas, of Wisconsin, at Prague, 
Austria, Hungary; Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, at Rotterdam; William 
Slade, of Ohio, at Brussels, Belgium. The resignation of Mr. Casilear as superin- 
tendent of engraving was called for, in favor of Mr. O’Neil, ex-mayor of Hobo- 
ken. The following appointments were made on Saturday: Ministers resident and 
consuls-general : Ex-Governor William D. Bloxham, of Florida, to Bolivia; B. W. 
Hanna, of Indiana, to Persia; W. Fearn, of Louisiana, to Roumania, Servia, and 
Greece. Consuls: J. Murray, of New York, at St. John, New Brunswick; B. 
Winchester, of Kentucky, at Nice, France; C. P. Kimball, of Illinois, at Stutt- 
gart, Germany. 

On Saturday, April 25, the President appointed James Q. Chenoweth, of Texas, 
first auditor of the Treasury. General Henry J. Hunt was appointed governor of the 
Soldiers’ Home at Washington ; Captain Robert Catlin was appointed deputy-gov- 
ernor. The President made known his design of selecting a minister to China from 
California. The President and the Postmaster-General decided that General William 
Ward, postmaster at Newark, New Jersey, should remain in office till his term ex- 
pires. A. U. Wyman, treasurer of the United States, tendered his resignation, to 
take effect May 1. The President refused to interfere with the sentence of General 
Swaim, judge-advocate-general of the army. The first comptroller of the Treasury 
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-recommended to the Secretary that the divisions in his office be reduced from nine 
to five, and the force correspondingly. Secretary Whitney sent a telegram of gen- 
eral instructions to Admiral Jouett, at Panama, relying mainly on the admiral’s 
judgment. Meanwhile five hundred United States troops were known to have en- 
tered Panama on the 24th, taking care of all American property, arresting Aiz- 
puru, the rebel leader, and three of his staff, and clearing the Plaza with a Gatling- 
gun. On Saturday the United States troops withdrew. On Sunday, Aizpuru was 
confirmed in his position of president until the arrival of General Vila. A good 
deal of trouble was expected. On the 28th the Columbian national troops arrived at 
Panama and demanded the evacuation of the city within forty-eight hours. On the 
28d, in this city, prominent Democrats attended the reception at the Manhattan 
Club in honor of those members who had been called to high places by the President. 
On the 24th the Massachusetts Reform Club tendered a complimentary dinner to 
Carl Schurz, at the Parker House, Boston. Judge Charles Daniel granted a man- 
damus against the Buffalo Common Council to compel them to appropriate twelve 
hundred and fifty dollars for the civil service commission of the city. On the 22d, 
in the Albany Assembly, the bill to exempt soldiers and sailors from the provisions 
of the civil service law was ordered to a third reading. The Skating Rink bill was 
passed on the 27th, the Theatrical License bill on the 28th. The Gas bill was or- 
dered to a third reading. Mr. Isaac W. England died on the 25th. On that date 
died also Emma, queen-dowager of the Sandwich Islands, aged forty-nine. 

On April 30, President Cleveland appointed A. M. Keiley, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Aus- 
tria, Hungary. On May 1 he appointed John Goode, of Virginia, solicitor-general ; 
W. M. Merrick, of Maryland, associate judge of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia; T. M. Ferrall, collector of internal revenue for the first district of New 
Jersey ; and George Hayes, supervising inspector of steam vessels for the fifth dis- 
trict. On May 2 he appointed J. E. Meiere, of Colorado, United States consul at 
Nagasaki, Japan. He decided to retain W. F. Grinnell at Bradford, England ; L. 
T. Adams at Geneva; S. W. Dabney at Fayal. On May 4 the President went to 
Gettysburg to attend a reunion of the Army of the Potomac. The Mormon au- 
thorities have forwarded to the President a declaration of grievances, and protest 
against the arrest and conviction of Mormons on the charge of unlawful cohabita- 
tion. United States Treasurer Jordan indicated to his subordinates that he did not 
intend to make any changes for political reasons. The April statement of public 
debt was issued under both the new and the old form. According to the new form 
the reduction was put at $4,837,339.71. According to the old form the reduction 
was $5,464,596.38. On May 4 the United States Supreme Court affirmed the de- 
cision of Judges Hammond and Withey, of the Circuit Court, declaring that the 
State of Tennessee, and not certain railroad -companies, is liable for a large propor- 
tion of the State debt. On the same day the monument commemorative of Edgar 
Allan Poe was unveiled in the Poet’s Corner of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
On May 1, Commodore C. K. Garrison died in this city. On May 4, General Irvin 
McDowell died in San Francisco. He had been retired several years ago. On April 
29 the trouble at Panama was arranged by the consular corps in conjunction with 
Admiral Jouett, Commander McCalla, Aizpuru, and Colonels Montaya and Reyes. 
On May 1, Admiral Jouett went to Colon. A detachment of the first battalion, 
under Colonel Heywood, was to remain at Panama until peace should be secured. 
Governor Hill vetoed the Census Appropriation bill. In the Albany Assembly the 
Gas bill was defeated on April 30. The Buffalo Common Council managed to ob- 
tain a virtual defeat of the civil service reformers. Mr. Balser, superintendent of 
prisons, claimed of the Assembly, May 4, that an additional appropriation of two 
hundred thousand dollars for the fiscal year was necessary. 

On Wednesday, May 6, in the Thirty-fourth Illinois Legislative District, the 
Republicans elected their candidate, Weaver, in place of a Democrat. This will 
enable the Republicans to elect a United States Senator as successor to Mr. J. A. 
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Logan. On the same date President Cleveland suspended F. W. Palmer, post- 
master at Chicago, and appointed S. Corning Judd to succeed him. He also ap- 
pointed I. Parker Veazey, of Baltimore, to be postmaster there. On May 7 the 
second battalion of United States marines embarked at Aspinwall for this city, 
The first battalion remained to protect the Isthmus. The court of inquiry ordered 
at Aspinwall by Admiral Jouett approved the conduct of Commander Kane. The 
Field Civil Code was defeated in the Albany Assembly. The annual meeting of the 
Civil Service Reform Association was held in this city, Mr. G. W. Curtis in the 
chair. Mr. Curtis severely criticised the Earl bill. The trial of Richard Short for 
trying to kill Captain Phelan ended on May 6, the jury returning a verdict of not 
guilty, to the expressed astonishment of Judge Van Brunt. On May 8 the Pres- 
ident appointed George V. N. Lathrop, of Michigan, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary to Russia; Boyd Winchester, of Kentucky, minister resi- 
dent and consul-general to Switzerland; John E. W. Thompson, of New York, 
minister resident and consul-general to Hayti. The President canceled the appoint- 
ment of James Blackburn as revenue collector of the Lexington, Kentucky, district. 
Cause, a letter, in 1861, wherein Blackburn said he would ‘‘ make every Union man 
in Tennessee feel the edge of my knife,’’ etc. To be thus destroyed by one’s own 
handwriting is political suicide. Among cancellations will be the appointment 
of Dr. J. E. Meiere as consul at Nagasaki. A. D. Bissell was appointed collector 
of customs for the district of Buffalo. A. P. Swineford was appointed governor 
of Alaska. E. O. Graves was tendered the position of superintendent of the bureau 
of engraving and printing. Governor Hill vetoed several items of the Appropria- 
tion bill. The Assembly, on May 11, passed the bill exempting soldiers from the 
Civil Service Act. The congress of American churches was opened at Hartford, 
Connecticut. The Prize Fund Exhibition awarded prizes to Frank M. Boggs, Henry 
Mosler, R. Swain Gifford, and Alexander Harrison. H. B. James has been removed 
from the position of chief of the customs division of the Treasury Department, 
though his honesty and capacity remain unimpeached. On May 18, Governor Hill 
asked the Legislature to pass an act amending the code of criminal procedure so 
that the execution of sentence of death for murder may not be subject to such long 
delay. Collector Robinson claimed that the health office ought to be responsible for 
the landing of rags which may be infected with cholera. On the 14th, Mr. Cox 
declined to give up the Turkish mission. Both legislative houses passed the High 
Buildings bill and the Fifth Avenue Repavement bill. The Brooklyn Rapid Tran- 
sit Railway was opened, thirty-five thousand persons being passengers. 


Foreign Events. 


On Wednesday, April 15, a dispatch from Lahore, India, announced the arrival 
there of Earl Dufferin from Rawalpindi. In London the. stock market was im- 
proved, and there was a feeling that war might be averted. The Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales were received in Cork with cheers by the Loyalists and hisses by the 
Nationalists. The ensuing riot was quelled only by four o’clock Thursday morn- 
ing. On April 18 the London Times’ St. Petersburg correspondent telegraphed 
that General Komaroff had advanced, in accordance with express orders from the 
governor of the Caucasus. On the 20th the Afghan imbroglio grew more warlike. 
The London stock market became depressed. On the 2lst, Mr. Gladstone an- 
nounced, in the House of Commons, that the government had réceived Sir Peter 
Lumsden’s answer to the government’s inquiries of the 10th inst. The full text of 
this answer contradicted General Komaroff’s statement in every essential detail. 
The government asked for a credit of fifty-five million dollars. The House of Lords 
immediately passed the credit without debate. France demanded of the Egyptian 
government the unconditional reopening of the printing-office of the Bosphore 
Egyptien. The Russian fleet at Cronstadt was ready to put to sea. It was said 
that Queen Victoria would visit Ireland next autumn. M. Clamagerau, French 
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Minister of Finance, resigned. He was succeeded by M. Sadi-Carnot. France, 
Holland, Portugal, and Turkey declared quarantine against the vessels from Span- 
ish ports on account of cholera. The Hague Banking Company failed. Its funds 
were said to have been criminally misused. The Porte said that in case of war 
between France and England Turkey would remain neutral, and close the Bos- 
phorus and the Dardanelles to both nations. On the 16th the British troops occupied 
Otao, eight miles west of Handub. Osman Digna’s forces did not oppose them. 
Constantine Rossetti, the Roumanian statesman and poet, and Walter von Goethe, 
the only remaining lineal descendant of the great poet, died. The blue-book esti- 
mated the effective strength of the British regular army at 188,000 men; reserves, 
47,000; militia, 125,000; volunteer, 215,000. 

On Wednesday, April 22, M. de Giers’s reply was reported to have been received 
in London. It was that Russia declined to further discuss the Penjdeh incident, 
On the 28d, Mr. Gladstone was very reticent in the House of Commons on Afghan- 
istan matters. On the 24th the House adopted an amendment to the bill for the 
registration of voters in Ireland, by which the registration charges are to be de- 
frayed by the general government. On the 27th considerable sensation was caused 
in England by the publication of a St. Petersburg dispatch to the effect that the 
Czar was making ready to declare war. On the same date Mr. Gladstone read, in 
the House of Commons, a dispatch stating that Sir Peter Lumsden would forward 
to Earl Granville a statement showing how the Afghanistan matter really stood. , 
On the evening of that day Mr. Gladstone spoke in the House of Commons for one 
hour in regard to the vote of credit. On the 28th news reached London that 
another battle had taken place on the Afghan frontier between the Afghans and 
the Russians, and that nearly seventeen hundred of the latter were killed. The 
British government ordered the immediate construction of forty gunboats, capable 
of steaming one thousand miles without recoaling. On the 23d of April an explo- 
sion occurred in the basement of the Admiralty Office, Whitehall, London. On 
the 24th, Earl Granville telegraphed to the British minister to Egypt to sustain 
Nubar Pasha in refusing to make reparation for the suppression of the Bosphore 
Egyptien. On the 27th, Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice stated, in the House of Com- 
mons, that the government was about to arrange satisfactorily the misunderstanding 
with France growing out of that affair. On the 24th it was reported in Alexandria 
that El Mahdi’s men had attacked and defeated the Italian forces near Massowah. 
This is not ratified by later reports. Seven deaths took place at Cairo from cholera. 
On April 28 and 24 the Prince and Princess of Wales were heartily welcomed 
at Belfast. The scene was repeated at Omagh on the 27th. On the 28th the Prince 
and Princess arrived in London. A terrible volcanic eruption has occurred ina 
province in the eastern part of the islandof Java. Plantations were damaged, and 
a hundred persons are supposed to have been killed. Régnier, the great French 
actor, died, aged seventy-eight. 

On May 1 the London Standard said that England had proposed to Russia to 
submit the question between them to any European sovereign for arbitration. 
Various rumors were printed in several of the London papers. On May 4, Earl 
Granville stated, in the House of Lords, that Russia and England had agreed to 
renew the negotiations in London about the Afghan frontier question, and that the 
details had been arranged for the meeting of the delimitation commission. In 
the House of Commons the vote of credit was immediately called up. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill made a bitter speech against the government, whose conduct he 
denounced as base and cowardly. Mr. Gladstone made a temperate reply. The 
vote of credit was agreed to, it being understood that the subject would be further 
discussed in Committee of Supply. On May 5, Mr. Gladstone stated that Sir Peter 
Lumsden had not been recalled in the diplomatic sense of censure, but for consulta- 
tion, as the negotiations were to be conducted in London. Meanwhile the British 
eee has been in confidential communication with Austria in regard to the 
atter’s policy should there be war between Russia and England. On April 30, in 
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the House of Commons, the budget for 1885 was submitted. Last year the total 
revenue was £88,043,000, and the total expenditures £89,092,000. The estimated 
expenditures for 1885-86 were £88,872,000, not including the vote of credit. On 
April 29, General Wolseley left Cairo for Suakim. Charles Williams, the Soudan 
correspondent of the London Chronicle, asserted, in The Fortnightly Review, that 
Gordon could have been rescued but for the needless delay of Sir Charles Wilson. 
The Bosphore Egyptien imbroglio was ended by Nubar Pasha’s apologizing to M. 
Tallandier, the French chargé d’affaires at Cairo. On April 29 a dinner was given 
to Mr. Irving in London at the Criterion. Mr. Ruskin is going to resign the Slade 
professorship of Fine Arts at Oxford. General Briére de 1’Isle telegraphed to the 
French government from Tonquin that the Chinese were fulfilling the conditions 
of peace. Dr. Nachtigal, the celebrated German traveler, died in his fifty-second 
year. People in Valencia, Spain, were inoculated with cholera virus. It is thought 
the success of this inoculation has been demonstrated. 

On May 8, in consequence of the continued reticence of Mr. Gladstone in re- 
gard to the Afghan matter (a reticence maintained lest a public statement should 
furnish Russia with information), Sir Stafford Northcote, in the House of Commons, 
gave notice that he should move that the House is entitled to the fullest knowledge 
of the government on that matter. On the 11th, Mr. Gladstone said that an arrange- 
ment had been concluded between England and Russia, which was satisfactory both 

. to Her Majesty’s government and the Earl of Dufferin, Viceroy of India. On the 
same date died Ferdinand Hiller, the celebrated German composer and pianist, aged 
seventy-four. The corporation of Worcester, England, presented Mr. Lowell with 
an illuminated address, expressing regret at his departure from his post of United 
States minister to England. William Ward, the first Earl of Dudley, died, aged 
sixty-eight. He was enormously wealthy, and queer to the verge of insanity. On 
May 5 British and Indian troops, assisted by friendly natives under General Graham, 
marched out of Suakim at midnight, defeated four hundred rebels, killing one hun- 
dred and fifty and capturing twelve. They burnt the village of Takool, and re- 
tired with a loss of only five. The death of Count Tolstoi, Russian Minister of 
the Interior, is feared. He is afflicted with melancholy, which the condition of his 
country is quite enough to cause. 

On May 13 the American colonists in Paris presented the municipality with a 
reduced copy of Bartholdi’s ‘Statue of Liberty.’’ A riot took place in Trafalgar 
Square because of the proposed increase of tax on beer and spirits. The case for 
the defense, in the Cunningham-Burton trial, at the Old Bailey, opened. The 
Chester Cup was won by Merry Prince. Lord Randolph Churchill protested in the 
London Times against a personal attack made by Lord Granville. On the 14th 
farewell banquets were given to Minister Morton and Consul Merritt. The Af- 
ghanistan question still hangs fire, the ultimate result being as yet uncertain. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ENGLAND AND Russta.—The dispute between England and Russia, 
in regard to the Afghanistan boundary, still remains unsettled. If one 
may judge from the reports given by the daily press during the past 
month, each country has been on the point of declaring war against the 
other. Preparations for war have been vigorously carried on by both. 
As the various, and often conflicting, reports arrive from the scene of 
dispute and from the capitals of the rival nations, popular enthusiasm 
for war fluctuates like the unsteady mercury of a barometer foretelling 
a marked change in the weather. In this case, the political and dip- 
lomatic weather has been very unsettled. The storm, which has been 
brewing on the distant confines of the Indian empire, may burst forth 
at any moment. When it does—as we believe it eventually must—it 
will be a cyclone, rather than a petty thunder-storm. It will deluge 
the soil with blood ; it will destroy the happiness of many homes and 
firesides ; it will sweep away immense sums of wealth from treasuries 
which can ill afford to spare them ; it will cause the already overtaxed 
people of the conflicting nations to groan beneath fresh burdens. The 
effects of this cyclone will be severely felt at sea, and many serious 
disasters to the merchant and war vessels of both countries will un- 
doubtedly be reported. It will cloud the political skies of the other 
European states, and many will probably be drawn into its disastrous 
vortex by the whirlwinds of ambition and policy it will create. To 
our mind, England has more at stake in this issue than Russia. Should 
the storm-cloud burst, and should she suffer any serious defeat, it would 
endanger the stability of her Indian empire, which, it is hinted, is not 
secured so firmly as itshould be to the soil of India, or in the hearts 
of the Indian peoples. Her exposed and scattered colonies give to an 
enemy many points of vantage at which to strike a blow; and the war- 
vessels needed to guard these will weaken her fleets, which otherwise, 
by sheer force of numbers, might be deemed invincible. Russia, on 
the other hand, by her territorial immensity and limited sea-coast, pre- 
sents but few vital points of attack ; and any disaster to her forces on the 
soil of Turkestan would not prove a serious disaster to the empire. The 
prime ministers of each country evidently realize the grave and serious 
results of a conflict, and each hesitates to plunge his country into a war 
of which no one can foretell the issue or consequences. We believe 
that war between these two countries is only a question of time, whether 
it be this year or the next; and that Russian advances and menaces 
towards the Indian empire can only be checked by force of arms, 
Vou. XII.—No. 6. 
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Tue Naval Forces on THE Istumus.—The government is to be 
congratulated on the efficient manner in which its sailors and marines 
quelled on the Isthmus what might have been a very serious insurrec- 
tion. By their timely aid the city of Panama was, without doubt, 
saved from the fate of Aspinwall. Both officers and men deserve 
praise for their conduct on this occasion. The country has had an 
opportunity to see what the navy can do when called upon to protect 
American interests, notwithstanding the newspaper cry that the navy 
has gone to the “demnition bow-wows.” And although there was no 
serious opposition to the troops at Panama, yet the able manner in 
which they were handled, and the excellent discipline of the men them- 
selves, show thaf had there been more serious work to perform, they 
would have been able and ready to execute it. We believe that there 
is no better military body of men in the government service than the 
corps of marines. They have always proved themselves efficient when 
called upon for duty; and their military and soldierly appearance on 
all public occasions shows them to be the equal, and in most cases the 
superior, of any military organization in the country. 


Tue Nava Orrice oF Detatt.—The following order was issued 
by Secretary Whitney on May 22: 


“Navy DEPARTMENT, 

“G. O. 837. ‘‘WasHINGTON, May 22, 1885. 

‘¢ Much valuable time has been expended by the individual members of the 
Board of Detail in the consideration of the less important duties connected with 
that board, to the neglect of larger and more important matters connected with 
their bureaus. General Order No. 322 is so far modified that the Detail Office of 
the Navy Department will hereafter be managed by the chief of the Bureau of 
Navigation, who will be held responsible for the assignment to duty of all officers 
excepting those specified below. 

‘‘ The informal board of four officers created by Department’s letters of October 1 
last, to advise the Secretary concerning the detail of naval officers, will continue 
to meet once a week to consider the assignment of officers to command squadrons, 
stations, and ships, and such questions as may be referred to it by the Secretary. 

‘¢ All communications from naval officers relating to assignment to duty will be 


addressed to the ‘ Office of Detail, Navy Department.’ 
‘“Wittram C. WHITNEY, 


‘Secretary of the Navy.”’ 


We regard this as the most important order that has yet been issued 
by Secretary Whitney. It reverses the action of his predecessor, Ex- 
Secretary Chandler, who abolished the Office of Detail, which we con- 
sider to have been the most commendable act of that gentleman during 
his term of office. Apart entirely from our objections to Commodore 
Walker, the present chief of the Bureau of Navigation, being intrusted 
with this additional power, the reasons for which we have previously 
given, we think Mr. Whitney is making a serious mistake in abdicating 
to a subordinate the power vested im him as Secretary of the Navy. 
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We believe no more important duty is attached to the office of Secretary 
of the Navy than that of the detail of officers of the navy, which he 
has practically put aside. If, however, he saw fit to do this, it would 
have been much better to have delegated this power to the admiral of 
the navy, who is surely ex officio the proper person in such a case, 
rather than a subordinate chief of bureau. We shall be very much 
surprised if the present Secretary does not learn before many months 
that he has made a most serious. mistake, as his predecessors in office 
would be apt to testify if their opinion could be had. We can only 
hope that the present chief of the Office of Detail may become a convert 
to the conservatism that should ever accompany the exercise of great 
power. 


Our War Series, ETc.—We invite special attention to the series 
of articles on the War of the Rebellion now being published in THE 
UNITED SERVICE. It is our intention to continue the same throughout 
the remainder of this year and next year. We think when completed 
they will constitute the most correct and valuable history of the war to 
be obtained, since they will be written by actual participants of the 
engagements described. We are glad, also, to be enabled to announce 
a series of articles on the Indian wars in Texas; an article on the 
naval war of 1812; a story descriptive of cadet life at West Point, by 
a graduate; the campaign of the Niagara, in 1812, from data from 
hitherto unpublished letters and papers of General Jacob Brown, the 
commander of the American forces, written by his great-grandson, 
Mr. William A. Hayes, Jr.; and an article by the well-known author, 
Mr. A. A. Hayes. 


AMERICAN SYMPATHIES IN: THE ANGLO-RussIAN ImMBROGLIO.— 
The excitement which attended the threatened hostilities between Eng- 
Jand and Russia called forth from the press of our own country a strong 
pro-Russian sentiment, which we do not think is based on very tenable 
grounds. The editor of the New York Sun expressed the following 
views on this subject, which we heartily indorse, believing that this is 
the true sentiment of the American people: 


‘The recent discussions of the war threatened in Afghanistan have brought 
out with emphasis the fact that Russia could reckon on a good deal of sympathy 
from this country. But the objects and limits of that sympathy are narrowly de- 
fined, and scarcely justify the favor with which the scheme for strengthening the 
dynasty of Romanoff by new Asiatic conquests has been regarded in some quarters. 
It is the Russian people, not the Russian government, that we, in common with 
clear-headed and right-feeling people everywhere, regard with lively interest and sin- 
cere good will. For the disfranchised, stifled, despairing subjects of the Czar our 
sympathies are fervent and unstinted, but they cannot upon any pretext be seduced 
to Czardom, the most backward, iniquitious, and hateful form of despotism which 
in this nineteenth century is still allowed to blight a civilized and Christian country. 
This distinction should never be lost sight of, and it behooves us to consider whether 
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the Russian nation has anything to gain by the increased prestige of its detested 
dynasty; or whether the ruin of Romanoff designs in Asia might not, like the 
humiliation caused by the Crimean war, bring Czardom to its knees and extort 
from it a measure of liberty and justice which in the arrogance of triumph it 
would inflexibly refuse. 

‘¢Tt is true that some Russian reformers, reluctant to alienate the Pan-Slavic 
party, which just now seems more zealous for foreign conquests than for the 
national enfranchisement, profess to think that war, no matter how it resulted, 
would signally promote the plans of those who urge that Russia, like the rest of 
Europe, should enjoy the privilege and stimulus of constitutional self-government. 
They argue that in a contest against England the autocratic and bureaucratic system 
would, even if victorious, be so hopelessly enfeebled by fiscal exhaustion that it 
would inevitably collapse. This optimistic forecast is not justified by history, and 
it is certainly at variance with the view taken of the future by the shrewd advisers 
of the Czar. A successful foreign war has always been the trump card with which 
a shaken despotism has managed to retrieve its game and defer the day of reckoning. 
Who doubts that even the absolutist government of Louis XVI., had it in 1789 
just emerged triumphant from a conflict that enlarged the boundaries of France, 
might have cut the knot of bankruptcy by defiant repudiation and postponed the 
revolution for another quarter of a century? A despot is never in great peril till 
his army begins to be infected with exasperation and contempt ; and those Russian 
patriots who count on wringing concessions from the master of exultant legions are 
leaning on a broken reed. 

‘Our people have too much sound sense to be gulled into sympathy with the 
house of Romanoff, because it answered the purpose of that astute dynasty to 
favor our Federal government during our civil war. The ministers of a French 
autocrat supported the thirteen colonies in their war for independence, but Americans 
were not on that account cajoled into condoning the iniquities and deploring the 
downfall of the ancien régime. We are quite as capable to-day of making the right 
discrimination between the interests of Czardom and the welfare of the Russian 
race. From the dismemberment of Sweden and the extirpation of Poland to the 
strangulation of Magyar liberties in 1849, the Romanoff dynasty has been a curse 
to Europe; whereas the Russian people, freed from its execrable shackles, might 


become a potent blessing.”’ 


WE congratulate the marine corps on the promotion of Captains 
Lowry and Collum to be respectively quartermaster and assistant 
quartermaster of the corps. The President could have made no better 
selections for these important positions. 


WE extend our very hearty congratulations to the Army and Navy 
Register on its continued and rapid increase in circulation. Mr. Ed- 
mund Hudson, the editor, is an accomplished journalist. The per- 
sonal ability which he has shown in conducting this journal has made 
it an influential authority in army and navy affairs, and he has given 
to the service a weekly paper devoted to its interests, not only in name, 
but in fact. Its popularity is very clearly shown by its large and in- 
creasing circulation. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


BoTHWELL (JAMES HepsurRN, FourtH Eart or BoTHweELL, THirD Hus- 
BAND OF Mary, QUEEN oF Scots). An Historical Drama. By Jonn Watts DE 
Pryster. New York: Charles H. Ludwig, Printer. For Private Circulation. 

The romantic and tragic interest which belongs to Mary, Queen of Scots, seems 
to be perennial. Her life and death continue to supply materials for dramatic rep- 
resentation with somewhat the same inexhaustible richness as 


Thebes, or Pelops’ line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine, 


constantly reproduce themselves in the dramas of the Greek tragedians. Italian, 
French, Spanish, German, as well as English dramatists, have made her one of the 
most important figures in histrionic literature from the time of her death to the 
present. ‘ Probably no character in history has been the subject of more acrimonious 
discussion, and the diseussion goes on with unabated fierceness. That wonderful 
personal fascination, which it is universally agreed she exercised when living upon 
all who came into her presence, seems to have thrown its spell over her modern 
champions. With these, in spite of accumulated evidence to the contrary, she will 
always be the queen of rare beauty, grace, delicacy, gentleness, and trustfulness, 
thrown by circumstances, to the last degree untoward, among hard, harsh, and 
cruel men, in stormy and turbulent times,—a woman of a religion alien to that of 
those over whom she came to rule, and who, after unparalleled misfortunes, was 
brought to the block at Fotheringay Castle. It is natural and chivalric to take this 
view of a woman credited with extraordinary beauty, and ending her career ina 
manner pre-eminently tragic. But it must be remembered that of late the life of 
Mary Stuart has been subjected to the study of historians of profound research, of 
high impartiality, and a conscientious regard for truth; and those who hold what 
may be called the sentimental view of Mary, Queen of Scots, have to face many 
awkward facts, and these facts show her to be anything but the tender, confiding, 
and deeply-wronged woman her admirers have represented her to be. 

Those who have taken this view of Mary Stuart have pretty generally described 
Bothwell as a hard, cruel, ambitious, and unscrupulous man, overpowering the 
gentler nature of Mary by his imperious personality, and thus made to be the chief 
burden of the misdeeds in which both were concerned. General de Peyster has 
given the nameof ‘‘ Bothwell” to his drama, although, as might be expected, Mary 
Stuart plays a prominent part in it, because he has brought Bothwell more con- 
spicuously forward than in most of the dramas connected with the career of the 
famous Scottish queen, and because the author wishes to present a more favorable 
portraiture of Bothwell than that with which we are familiar, And, taking this 
view of Bothwell, he has represented the more unfavorable view of Mary. 

The drama is preceded by a scholarly introduction, which discusses the re- 
spective characters of Mary and Bothwell and their relations to each other, and 
General de Peyster makes a strong argument for his own estimate of these famous 
personages. The chief movement of the play is found in the passionate attachment 
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which Mary inspires in Bothwell ; and the subordinate movement in the schemes of 
Murray and his accomplice, Morton, to ruin Darnley, involve Bothwell and Mary, 
and then to destroy Bothwell and use Mary for their own ambitious purposes. 

The play opens with a scene between Mary Beatoun, one of the famous queen’s 
Marys, and Lady Reres, a lady-in-waiting to the queen. The two most interest- 
ing passages are those which describe Bothwell and Mary. These lines will give 
the reader a good idea of the first : 


“ Poor he has been, despite his lofty birth, 
So poor he’s lack’d a single golden piece 
To pay his score: yet never took a bribe 
To wrong his country for a foreign quean :— 
He never sold his honor to Queen Bess, 
As other nobles flout at faithfulness 
So that their jerkins gleam at Tudor cost. 
His creed he’s clung to spite of ev’ry wile, 
Nor ever made, like Murray, creed the cloak 
To hide intent, and set the kiln on fire 
That burn’d our land, ay, to the very bone, 
So that it proved alembic whence t’ extract 
Gain, influence, power, for selfish ends, 
Hepburn’s no hypocrite! He loves Mary 
For Mary Stuart’s sake, and will not yield 
A single inch to foreign lure or price, 
Content to risk the loss of all he seeks 
Rather than sacrifice the faith is his. 
Sin! he may sin against his own brave soul, 
But never ’gainst what he deems great and true 
To foster his ambition. The people 
Know well that in his soul there burns the fire 
For Scotland’s Independence flaming high.” 


Mary Stuart is thus described : 


“ Many a village maid, in face and form— 
The child of Nature’s far more beautiful 
Than Mary, Queen, so peerless in men’s eyes :— 
But she’s a queen, therefore a deity, 
And, to defects, all, blinded by her rank, 
Behold in her, Anadyomene; 
She’s not so lovely as report declares— 
Although most lovable as all admit— 
She is too tall, too vig’rous in her port! 
A full man’s heart is beating in her bosom ; 
And more than once she prayed to be a man, 
With helm on head and girt with sword and dagg, 
Astride a gallant steed like Border Chief: 
Yet in her eye there’s such demoniac light 
Can kindle passion in a breast of ice, 
And lure, as serpent fascinates a bird :— 
We’ve seen her doit. Blazing into flame, 
Her heat would melt a lump of iron ore: 
’Tis not her beauty won her Hepburn’s love, 
But something kin to tropic heat at pole. 
Magnificently clad, her lusty form 
Captures the’men as spring-time ’livens flies : 
* * * * * # 
Her magic’s been an overmastering will, 
Her father’s grandeur and her Guise finesse 
Make her omnipotent in swaying men.” 
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The chief actions of the drama are the murder of Rizzio and that of Darnley, 
the schemes of Murray and Morton, the seizure of Mary by Bothwell. The play 
eloses with the surrender of Mary to the confederate lords, and the revelation of her 
interest in Kirkaldy of Grange. 

The opening and the closing scenes are in blank verse, the rest are in prose 
with the exception of songs and serenades. Elaborate descriptions of the scenes 
and full stage directions are attached to the play, so that it is available for theatri- 
cal representation as well as private reading. Full marginal notes throw abun- 
dant light on historical, geographical, and other points. There are portraits of the 
author, Bothwell, Mary Stuart, Murray, Darnley, and Morton, and illustrations of 
Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh Castle, as well as the castles of Bothwell, Dunbar, 
Borthwick, etc. There is also a picture of the killing of Rizzio. 

To the drama are appended a number of notes on the famous Casket Letters 
and Sonnets from Mary to Bothwell; on the question of Mary’s having a child by 
Bothwell; on the relations of Mary to Kirkaldy of Grange, and on Maitland of 
Lethington. 

From beginning to end the drama shows the most thorough mastery of the sub- 
ject in its main theme and all its details. The characters are kept well defined, and 
the action is full of life and spirit. General de Peyster has not used the phrase of 
the sixteenth century, but rather that of the present day, so that there is, in all those 
parts which are not in blank verse, a feeling of incongruity between the speech of 
the characters and their surroundings. The general impression of the play is that 
of a feeling of much greater sympathy with Bothwell than most of us have been in 
the habit of entertaining, and increased detestation of the darker elements of the 
character of Mary Stuart. 

The close of the drama proper seems to us to lack a climax sufficiently tragic, 
but this is sought to be presented by a double tableau: Mary with her head on the 


block at Fotheringay, and Bothwell lying dead in his prison in Denmark. 
W. C. M. 


THE Century ILLusTRATED MonTHLY Macazinr, November, 1884, to April, 
1885. The Century Co., New York. 

It is a pleasure to meet these magazines again in a book form, and in the neat 
binding used by the Century Company. In the usual form of monthly issue they 
are likely to become dog-eared and stained, the covers sometimes are half worked 
off, especially when the numbers have made the circuit of many readers, and they 
generally have the effect of being imbrowned, to use an expression of Dr. Holmes, 
‘“by the umber of human contact.’’ The effect of all this experience through 
which magazines pass is to give to the most valuable and substantial periodicals an 
ephemeral appearance and an air of being used up. 

But in the bound form they seem to have taken a new lease of life; they appear 
well-dressed ; they can stand up of themselves; they are ready to be placed on library 
shelves, and take part in the records of literature, and go down to posterity in com- 
pany with substantial books. 

At any rate, whether bound or unbound, we do not see that these numbers of 
the Century need ever to be ashamed of themselves in whatever company they 
may hereafter be found. It is difficult to see how a magazine like the Century, 
in the particular field which it has chosen, can be much improved. It is a luxury 
to the eye at the outset, and seems to reduce the magazines published abroad, and 
most of those at home, to the most prosaic and uninteresting plainness. What 
glossy white paper, what perfect printing, and what splendid illustrations! We 
do not see how the art of wood engraving is to be carried to any greater perfection 
than that which these pages show. And what a range and variety! [Illustrations 
of the poetry of the Persians and the proper drainage of houses, antique fashions 
and Chinese theatrical scenes ; battle-fields in the uproar of war and in the peace of 
genial summers; great commanders and great statesmen, and famous men of let- 
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ters ; beautiful flowers and winter scenes; splendid architecture and foreign cities ; 
the glories of science and the wonders of art. In short, the wealth of illustration 
in the six numbers included in the volume before us is wonderful, and reflects im- 
mense credit on this branch of American art. 

The range of subjects treated in the magazine is even greater than the range of 
illustrations, and the papers are by no “‘’prentice hands.’’ Here are novels by 
Howells and James, humorous stories by Stockton and humorous sketches by Mark 
Twain, delightful essays on nature by John Burroughs, pictures of negro life by 
Harris, and the splendid series of war papers by those who fought on either side 
and were a conspicuous part of that which they describe, political essays of perma- 
nent value, admirable astronomical papers giving to the reader the last results of 
the most careful investigations, open letters on a vast variety of themes interesting 
to thinking people, topics of the time, poetry and bric-a-brac, etc. 

The attractive appearance, the beautiful illustrations, the rich variety of con- 
tents, and the remarkable success of the Century, we regard as a most significant 
and encouraging fact. Next to the establishment of pure religion we place the 
dissemination of pwre and entertaining literature. Our American life has too long 
been dominated by the despotism of business, Success in life has come to mean 
success in business; only that is supposed to ‘‘pay’’ which furnishes pecuniary 
profit. The business view of anything is understood to be pre-eminently the com- 
mon-sense view, and a business necessity is thought to afford abundant justification 
for any course, howsoever hard and harsh it may be. Business has been enthroned 
as a monstrous idol, to which all mental improvement, the amenities of social life, 
the cultivation of the beautiful, the discharge of political duty, the enjoyment of 
home, and almost the obligations of religion itself, are offered as sacrifices by its 
slaves and devotees. 

Now, that all this has deplorably lowered and vulgarized our American life 
cannot be questioned, and we think it is high time to apply a corrective to this pas- 
sionate devotion to buying and selling. As we said before, we devoutly believe 
that one of the best means to effect a change for the better is the diffusion of pure 
and elevated literature. The day of quartos and folios is past; they are shelved ex- 
cept for special students and professional scholars. But one of the most striking 
phases of modern literature is the growth of magazines and other forms of periodi- 
cal publications, and we are confident that the redemption of our American life 
from so much which is vulgar and sordid is largely to be effected by these forms of 
literature. Of course we are aware that not much can be done for the older mem- 
bers of the community, whose habits and ideas are fixed, but much may be done for 
boys and girls, and young men and women, who may be made the subjects of better 
educational influences, so that the generation which shall succeed the present may 
show a life in which the demands of business will be made much more subordinate 
to the requirements of the intellect and the taste. 

Every thoughtful person, we think, has come to the conclusion that the best 
way is not to scold over the evils which we deplore, but supply something, as far as 
literature is concerned, which shall be attractive, entertaining, and elevating. 
This the Century Company in their publications, the St. Nicholas and the Cen- 
tury Magazine, are doing in the most admirable manner. They are rendering a 
noble public service, and we most heartily congratulate them on their present and 
prospective success. W. 0. M. 


AFGHANISTAN AND THE ANGLO-RussiAN DisputTr. By THEo. F. RopEN- 
BouGH, Brevet Brigadier-General U.S.A. With three Maps and other Illustra- 
tions. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York and London, 1885. 

The probability of war between England and Russia, with Afghanistan as the 
chief centre of military operations, has brought out a number of books of late which 
seek to throw light on the events which have led to the dispute, and to describe 
the country where that dispute is likely to be brought to the arbitrament of arms. 
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In this little work of about one hundred and forty pages General Rodenbough 
has packed a handsome amount of information, and the book bears evidence of 
having been prepared from a large number of the best authorities. It will be found 
a very convenient and trustworthy book for those who have not the time to read 
elaborate works on the same subject. The three maps make sufficiently clear the 
geographical relations of the places most important in the controversy, while the 
illustrations are rather numerous in proportion to the size of the book, and are 
fairly done. 

At the outset there is a summary of the main facts of the Russian advance into 
Asia, from the early part of the sixteenth century to the present time. General 
Rodenbough says, ‘‘ In one sense this advance is a practical re-establishment or ex- 
tension of the influence of the Aryan rfce in countries long dominated by the peo- 
ples of Turki or Mongolian origin ; in another sense it has resulted in a transition 
from the barbarism or rude forms of Asiatic life to the enlightenment and higher 
moral development of a European age. Ina religious sense it embodies a crusade 
against Oriental fanaticism, and it is a curious feature of the Anglo-Russian dispute, 
that upon a question of temporal gain the greatest Christian nation finds itself allied 
with the followers of Buddha and Mahomet against Russia under the banner of the 
Cross ”’ 

The territory of Afghanistan, which is destined to be the arena of a great in- 
ternational duel, covers an area of twelve thousand square miles, or a tract measur- 
ing from north to south six hundred and eighty-eight miles, and from east to west 
seven hundred and thirty-six miles. It is a mountainous country ; a high plateau, 
six thousand feet above the sea, overlooked by lofty mountain ranges, which open 
out and sink toward the west and south. 

The population, eight millions, is made up of a great variety of tribes, but their 
fighting qualities are of the highest. There are three districts in Afghanistan which 
may be conveniently remembered in connection with their chief cities, Herat on the 
west, Kabul on the east, and Kandahar in the middle. 

There is a large farming population scattered in hamlets throughout the coun- 
try. Three or four Afghan houses constitute a village. ‘‘ These semi-barbarians 
are noted for the length and ferocity of their feuds. The distance between their 
‘ fortlets’ may be two hundred yards, and on that space no one ventures. They go 
out at opposite gates and walk straight from their own fort in a line protected by its 
walls from the fire of the other, until out of range, then they turn round to their 
fields.’’ Farm life in Afghanistan is not characterized by the peacefulness which is 
usually the case elsewhere. ‘‘ When the harvest is nearly ripe neither party dare 
sleep. The remedy is sometimes for both to fight until an equal number are killed 
on each side, when the neighbors step in and effect a reconciliation ; another method 
is to pay forfeit of a feast and some sheep or cloth; in exceptional cases a few Af- 
ghan virgins are substituted for the sheep, but they are given in marriage, and are 
well treated.” 

Although the Afghans are such inveterate fighters, they have not formed a sub- 
stantial, well-equipped army. They are not to be counted on in regular battles, but 
may be valuable as auxiliaries, espec‘ally in the irregular warfare of a wild and 
mountainous country. ‘Just as it is difficult to understand the rapidity with 
which large numbers are assembled in Afghanistan for fighting purposes, so the 
dispersing of an Afghan army, together with its attendant masses of tribal levies in 
flight, is almost beyond comprehension ; men who have been actually engaged in 
hand-to-hand combat dispose of their arms in the villages they pass through, and 
meet their pursuers with melons or other fruit in their hands, while they adopt the 
role of peaceful inhabitants.”’ 

General Rodenbough quotes from Sir Henry Rawlinson some particulars of the 
city of Herat, the key of India: ‘“‘ That which distinguishes Herat from all other 
Oriental cities, and at the same time constitutes its main defense, is the stupendous 
character of the earthworks upon which the city is built.” There are great differ- 
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ences of opinion as to the defensive strength of these works ; their reputation for de- 
fensive value seems to have arisen from Oriental standards. English officers have 
given it as their opinion that the place could not hold out twenty days against a 
European army. There are brief descriptions of Kabul and Kandahar, and the 
mountain passes by which these important cities are reached, especially by forces 
from India. These passes are characterized by scenery of appalling grandeur. 

Besides the camel and donkey the most valuable animal for military purposes 
is the yabu. This is a mountain pony used for saddle and packing purposes, and 
is remarkable for strength, toughness, endurance, and sureness of foot. It appears 
that the Afghans tie a knot in the middle of the long tail of their horses, which, 
they say, strengthens the backbone! 

General Rodenbough gives a careful’ summary of the British forces, routes, 
etc., with a view to operations in Afghanistan, and likewise of the Russians. The 
available land forces of England, independent of India, amount to 496,116 men. 
These are made up of the army proper, the army reserve, the militia, yeomanry, 
and the volunteers. In India there is a European army of 61,488 men and 127,268 
native troops, making 188,751 soldiers in that branch of the service. Besides these 
forces there are 10,000 European volunteers in India,—this includes 4000 railway 
employés, who are available for local defense. 

Transportation of troops and supplies when once the railway is left is a work 
of prodigious difficulty, and the loss of animals from overwork, the roughness of 
the country, heat, and insufficient food, is frightful. A great deal too much of the 
convolutions of red tape has appeared in the operations of English armies in Af- 
ghanistan, and that embarrassment will be likely to show itself in time to come. 

The officer upon whom reliance is mainly to be placed, in case of war in Af- 
ghanistan, next to General Wolseley, is of course General Roberts. A Russian 
opinion of him—that of General Skobeleff—is interesting. ‘‘ For General Roberts 
I have great admiration. He seems to me to possess all the qualities of a great gen- 
eral. I think more highly of him than I do of Sir Garnet Wolseley, but there is 
this to be said, ald your generals, they have fought only against Asiatic and savage 
foes. They have not commanded an army against a European enemy, and we can- 
not tell what they are really made of.’”’ 

The commander-in-chief of the army of India is General Sir Donald M. 
Stewart, who is better acquainted with the probable field of operations than any 
other officer in the service of England. 

General Rodenbough points out that the main reliance of England, in case of 
war with Russia, must, at first, be on her navy; that her transport system will be 
likely to break down under the demands of such astruggle, but that, in estimating the 
final result, we are to take into account the inexhaustible resources of England, her 
patriotism, courage, endurance, and the conquering spirit which is in her blood. 

It appears that for many years the Russian army has been undergoing modifi- 
cations in the direction of greater efficiency. Practically the entire male population 
within the military age is subject to service in the army. The ordinary term of 
service is fifteen years. The emperor is commander-in-chief, and gives his orders 
through a war ministry, who are responsible to him for the condition of the army. 
The Russian force is reported to be 1,978,640 men. It is considered especially strong 
in cavalry. The transport system is said to be in rather an unsatisfactory state. 
But Russia has long been making its pathway towards the land which is to be the 
arena of conflict, and has the advantage of being well on the way. 

There are many interesting reflections which occur in view of a probable 
struggle between Russia and England on Asiatic ground, and one is that such a 
gigantic conflict can hardly take place without exercising a profound influence upon 
the Oriental civilization which is jarred by the thunder of such a war, and it may 
not be too much to hope that the stagnant peoples of Asia may feel the thrill and 
the impulse of the better life of western nations. W. C. M. 





SERVICE LITERATURE. 


WE reprint, as a matter of interest to our readers, the following extract from 
a late number of the Illustrated London News: 


‘“THE STRENGTH OF THE ARMY. 


‘‘ A blue-book was issued on Monday containing a preliminary return of the 
British army for the year 1884. The return has been prepared, in anticipation of 
the general annual return by the commander-in-chief, for the information of the 
Secretary of State for War. 

‘¢ The total effective strength of all ranks of the British army last year was, on 
January 1, 181,227. For the first six months of the year the number did not vary 
greatly. On July 1 it was 181,580, and on the Ist of every succeeding month it 
had somewhat increased, until on December 1 it had reached 188,216, giving an 
average for the twelve months of 183,004. The principal arms that go to make up 
this total are: Household Cavalry, 1301; Cavalry of the Line, 15,607; Horse Ar- 
tillery, 4276; Artillery, 27,451; Engineers, 5573; Foot Guards, 5852; Infantry of 
the Line, 115,245; Colonial Corps, 2348. Of these 183,004 of all ranks, 7097 were 
commissioned officers, 623 warrant officers, 12,186 sergeants or farriers, 3302 were 
trumpeters, drummers, or buglers, and 159,796 rank and file. 

‘‘ More than one-half of the army were in 1884 employed abroad. . Thus while 
on an average 62,165 men of all ranks were stationed in England, 29,424 in Ireland, 
and only 3400 in Scotland, making a total of 89,994 for the United Kingdom, no 
fewer than 93,010 were on service abroad. By January 1, 1885, the numbers had 
risen to 188,657, and of these 87,999 were stationed at home, 15,269 in Egypt, 
26,013 in the Colonies, and 57,928 in the East Indies. The rest were on passage 
from one station to another. 

‘‘Table 7 gives the average strength of the army for every year since 1865. 
In the first of these twenty years it was 208,877, and on January 1 in that year the 
number was as high as 213,968. This strength has never been reached since. The 
average gradually sank until 1870, when the number was 180,444, and after some 
fluctuations it reached the highest point it had attained in the last decade in 1878, 
when, owing to the mobilization of the first class army and militia reserves, the 
average number was 200,758. On January 1 of last year the number was less by 
nearly 9000. 

‘‘ Other interesting details are given in the book. The recruits who joined the 
regular army in the year 1884 were 35,653 from all sources, a far larger number 
than in any year since 1870. Of these 22,399 were under twenty years of age; 
11,126 were under 5 feet 5 inches in height; and 11,161 were over 5 feet 7 inches. 
As many as 3140 were under 38 inches round the chest, 9181 were under 34 inches, 
11,984 under 865 inches, and 11,288 over that measurement. The total number of 
desertions was 4478, but as 1568 rejoined the ranks, the net loss was 2910. The 
net loss from this cause in twenty years has been 53,749. The total number of 
men transferred from the regular army to the first class army reserve was 11,199, 
less than half the number in 1883, when it was 23,529. The army reserve num- 
bered 39,286 in Class I., and 7731 in Class II. on January 1 of this year. 
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‘There were 7128 courts-martial held in connection with 10,040 offenses, of 
which the commonest were making away with necessaries, desertion, and absence 
without leave. There were no offenses in relation to the enemy, none under the 
head of mutiny, and no sentence of death was passed. In 18,075 cases fines 
were inflicted for drunkenness. On the other hand, 1491 men were in possession of 
good-conduct medals, and 22,957 of good-conduct badges at the beginning of this 
year. 

‘“‘ A census of the 84,268 men who were serving at home on that date was taken, 
both to test their nationalities and their religious denominations. The English 
numbered 62,712, the Scotch 7003, and the Irish 13,439. As to religions, more than 
two-thirds profess to belong to the Church of England, which claims 56,998 wor- 
shipers, while 16,260 were Roman Catholics, 6640 Presbyterians, and 3788 Wes- 
leyans. 

‘“‘ The general annual return of the reserve and auxiliary forces shows that there 
was a total of 387,314, made up from the two classes of army reserves, as already 
mentioned, 39,286 and 77388 respectively ; 118,787 militia, 11,488 yeomanry, and 
215,015 volunteers. This number falls short by 61,750 of the establishment, which 
is set down at 449,064.”’ 
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THE NEWARK NEWS COMPANY. . .  . Newark, N. J. 
THE NEW ENGLAND NEWS COMPANY .  . Boston, Mass. 
THE NEW ORLEANS NEWS COMPANY .  WNew Orleans, La. 
THE NEW YORK NEWS COMPANY . .  . NewYork, N.Y. 
THE NORTHERN NEWS COMPANY . . .  . Troy, N.Y. 
THE PITTSBURGH NEWS COMPANY . ._ .. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
THE RHODE ISLAND NEWS COMPANY . _. Providence, R. I. 
THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS COMPANY .  8an Francisco, Cal. 
THE ST. LOUIS NEWS COMPANY . .  . St. Louis, Mo. 
THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY _. Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
THE TORONTO NEWS COMPANY . Clifton, Ontario, Canada. 
THE WASHINGTON NEWS COMPANY . Washington, D. C. 
THE WESTERN NEWS COMPANY . . . _ . Chicago, Ill. 
THE WILLIAMSBURGH NEWS COMPANY .  . Brooklyn, E. D. 
THE ALBANY NEWS COMPANY . . .  . = Albany, WN. Y. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY . .  . NewYork, N.Y. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY ._. _. Denver, Colorado. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY ._. _. Kansas City, Mo. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY .  . Omaha, Nebraska. 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY . .  . St. Paul, Minn. 
THE BALTIMORE NEWS COMPANY . . _ . Baltimore, Md. 
THE BROOKLYN NEWS COMPANY . .  . — Brooklyn, L. I. 
THE CENTRAL NEWS COMPANY ._. _. Philadelphia, Pa. 
THE CINCINNATI NEWS COMPANY .  . _. Cincinnati, Ohio, 
THE CLEVELAND NEWS COMPANY . . _ .. €leveland, Ohio. 
THE DETROIT NEWS COMPANY. . .  . Detroit, Mich. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY .  . WNew York, N.Y. 
THE MONTREAL NEWS COMPANY .  . = Montreal, Canada. 
THE NATIONAL NEWS COMPANY . .  . NewYork, N.Y. 
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JOHNSON’S GENERAL CYCLOPADIA 


THE BEST, LATEST, AND CHEAPEST. 
THOROUGHLY NEW AND ORIGINAL. 


A work specially adapted to the Family, School, and 
Office. Far superior to any work of the kind ever issued ; 


containing 1600 pages; new and beautiful engravings; 
copper-plate maps of each State and the foreign countries ; 
interest and statistical tables; colored charts, etc., etc. It 
has 26 Associate and 7 Assistant Editors, with contribu- 
tions from eminent scholars in all parts of the world. The 
names of the writers are appended to their articles, a fea- 
ture peculiar to our works alone. It is later than any Cy- 
clopzdia published. 


BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES, 


Address A. J: JOHNSON & Co., 


11 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


THE THE 


CLARENDON |Losekam, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 1323 


NEW YORK, copper N. W. 


Opposite the Ebbitt, 


C. LOSEKAM, 
PROPRIETOR. WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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SUMMER NOVELS 


THE “DUCHESS” NOVELS. 


16mo. Paper Covers. 25 Cents Each. 


O TENDER DOLORES, 
A MAIDEN ALL FORLORN. 
IN DURANCE VILE. 

DORIS. 

ROSSMOYNE. 

LOYS, LORD BERRESFORD. 
PORTIA. 


MRS. GEOFFREY. 
FAITH AND UNFAITH. 
BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS, 
AIRY FAIRY LILIAN. 
MOLLY BAWN. 
PHYLLIS. 


These Novels are also Bound in Cloth Extra. 


ROSA N. CAREY’S NOVELS. 


12mo. Paper Covers. 25 Cents Each. 


ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 


Also Bound in Cloth Extra. 


MRS. FORRESTER’S NOVELS. 


16mo. Paper Covers. 25 Cents Each. 


I HAVE LIVED AND LOVED. 


JUNE. 
MY LORD AND MY LADY. 


ROY AND VIOLA. 
RHONA. 


DIANA CAREW. 
VIVA. . 
MIGNON. 
DOLORES. 


Also Bound in Cloth Extra. 


“OQUIDA’S” NOVELS. 


16mo. Paper Covers. 40 Cents Each. 


PRINCESS NAPRAXINE. 
WANDA. 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. 
CHANDOS. 
FOLLE-FARINE. 
GRANVILLE DE VIGNE. 
IDALIA. 

TRICOTRIN. 
STRATHMORE. 

PUCK. 

PASCAREL. 

BEATRICE BOVILLE. 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S 
GAGE. 

BEBEE. 

SIGNA. 

IN A WINTER CITY. 

ARIADNE. 

FRIENDSHIP. 

A VILLAGE COMMUNE. 

IN MAREMMA. 

MOTHS. 

BIMBI. 

RANDOLPH GORDON. 


Also Bound in Cloth Extra. 


ONE OF THE DUANES. By Atice Kine Hamitron. 12mo. 
THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER. 


Cloth. $1.25. 


By Cuas. Kina, U.S.A. 12mo. Cloth. $1.50, 


KITTY’S CONQUEST. By Cuas. Kina, U.S.A. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 
—_——_+04-___- 
*,*For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 


59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


209 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 66 State Street, Boston. 
AND 


ALEXANDER BROWN & SONS, 


Corner Baltimore and Calvert Sts., Baltimore. 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, France, Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Norway, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Australia. 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS, IN STERLING, 


Available in any part of the world, and in Francs, for use in Martinique and Guadaloupe. 


Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money between this Country and Europe. 
Make Collections of Drafts Drawn Abroad on all Points in United States and 
Canada, and of Drafts Drawn in the United States on Foreign Countries. 


TO TRAVELERS.—Travelers’ Credits issued either against cash deposited or satisfactory guar- 
antee of repayment,—in Dollars, for use in the United States and adjacent countries; or in Pounds Sterling, 
for use in any part of the world. Application for credits may be addressed to either of the above houses 
direct, or through any first-class Bank or Banker. 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., 


No. 26 Chapel Street, LIVERPOUL, Founder’s Court, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 


FUNNY PAPER ON PURPOSE AND FOR A PURPOSE. 


“We view the world, shoot folly as she flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise.” 


TRUE WORDS SAID IN JEST. JOKES THAT ARE NOT ALL JOKES, 
PICTURES THAT MEAN SOMETHING. 


ALL THE TOPICS OF THE DAY ILLUSTRATED BY A CORPS OF ABLE ARTISTS, 


TO ADVERTISERS: 
As an advertising medium Tue JupcE is unequalled, each copy not only being read by many people, 
but being preserved from week to week. THE JUDGE goes everywhere, is read by people of means an 
intelligence, and meets the eye of THE CREAM OF THE PURCHASING CLASSES. 


ADVERTISING RATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


ISSUED EVERY WEDNESDAY MORNING. 
FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 
SIVve DOLLARS A TEAR. TEN CENTS A COYrT. 


THE JUDGE, 324-328 Pearl Street, New York. 
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The United Service Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers who desire to obtain a number of periodicals 
through one agency and at reduced rates, we will, until further notice, receive 
erders for THz UniTep Service and any of the periodicals named below at the 
prices given in the columns headed ‘‘ With The United Service.’’ 





ee PERIODICAL, 


American Agriculturist..,..| $5 00 

Atlantic Monthly.........+.. 7 20 

Babee. oscccssee costes cece 5 00 
| Cassell’s Magazine of Art. 6 65 DP  Wieckiy Times 
Century Magazine.. ol oe N. Y. Semi-Weekly Times.. 
Christian at Work.. -| 6 50 N. Y. Weekly Tribune 
Christian Thought...........| 5 50 N.Y.Semi-Weekly Tribune 
Christian Union. 6 70 North American Review... 
English Illustrated.......... 5 35 Our Little Ones 
Harper’s Weekly. 7 20 Phrenological Journal 
Harper’s Bazar 7 20 Popular Science Monthly.. 
Harper’s Magazine 7 00 Puck 
Harper’s Young People.... 5 60 Pulpit of To-Day 
Independent.......«+ 6 50 St. Nicholas 
TUAZEC . revccoverccseccscces socces 7 50 Spirit of the Times 
Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly| 7 20 Scientific American 
Leslie’s Popular Monthly..| 6 40 i 
Leslie’s Sunday Magazine..| 6 40 
Lippincott’s Magazine 


e THE UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 835 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED. 





UNITED SERVICE 


APRIL AND JULY, 1879, 
NOVEMBER, 1880, 
JULY AND AUGUST, 1881, 
JUNE, 1882, 


FOR EACH OF WHICH 


50 CENTS WILL BE PAID. 


TT. H. S. HAMERSLY, Publisher 
835 Broadway, New York. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


GRAND HOTEL, 


Broadway and Slst Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Special Rates to Officers of the Army 
and Navy. 


HENRY MILFORD SMITH & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 


THE E GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Opposite the Grand Central Depot, New York City, 


Offers travelers and families—arriving, or leaving 
the city for business or pleasure, or to visit Sara- 
toga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or other 
Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. All 
improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense 
of One Million Dollars. $1.00 and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and 
elegantly arranged rooms for dinner-parties for 
ten and upwards. Cuisine and wines of superior 
merit. The Restaurant, Café, and Wine Rooms 
supplied with the best, at moderate price. Toilet 
and Baggage Rooms, ‘for ladies and gents, where 
coats, valises, and parcels can be left free. Fami- 
lies can live better for less money at the Grand 
Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in 


the oo 

uests’ baggage taken to and from this 
depot free, and $3 carriage hire is saved by stop- 
ping at this Hotel. 


BAKER'S 


Vanilla Chocolate 


PEF Like all our chocolates, is a 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served asa 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & Co., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0,, Dorchester, Mass, 


THE RECENTLY IMPROVED 


Beningtan Standard Types Writer, No, 2 


hest Achievement in Writing 
es in the World. 


With only 39 keys to learn and operate, it prints 
76 characters, including caps and small letters, 
eee figures, signs, and fractions. It is the 

mplest and most rapid writing machine made, as 
wel as the most durable. The following from the 
Standard Oil Co. is one of many testimonials: 
STANDARD O11 Co. or New York. 
44 Broapway, New York, January 28, 1885. 
Messrs. Wyckorr, Seamans & BENEDICT: 

—We have used the Remington Stand- 
ard Type-Writer with great satisfaction for several 
years, and are now more than ever pleased with the 
improved No. 2 machine. We consider the type- 
writer indispensable in our business 

Yours truly, J.F. FREEMAN, Treas. 

Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 

WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
281 and 283 Broadway, also 339 Broadway, 


NEW YORE. 
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JAMES JMCCREERY & CO. 


Invite the attention of out-of-town buyers to their large and 
attractive Stock of Rich Silks, Velwets, Plushes, Dress Goods, 
Laces, India Shawls, Hosiery, Gloves, Upholstery Goods, Suits, 


Wraps, Housekeeping Goods, etc., etc. 

We have in all our respective Departments a fuli line of 
medium-priced goods to the finest imported. 

Correspondence from Housekeepers resident in any part of 
the United States will receive prompt attention. 

Orders by Mail or Express filled without delay. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
| NEW YORK. 
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TACTICAL QUERIES 


FOR THE 


INFANTRY. 


WITH ANSWERS AND EXPLANATIONS ; TOGETHER WITH ALL 
RULINGS OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT ON THE 
SUBJECT OF TACTICS. 





By WILLIAM H. POWELL, 
Captain Fourth Infantry, Brevet Major, U.S.A. 


COMMENDATION. 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE PLATTE, 
Actine AssiIsTANT INSPECTOR-GENERAL’S OFFIOE. 


OmaHa, Nzs., April 15, 1884. 
Mason Wiiu1aAm H. Powe 1, 
Captain Fourth Infantry, U.S.A., Fort Omaha, Nebraska: 


Masor,—I have, at your request, carefully examined the MSS. of your 
book, “ Tactical Queries,” ete. It is an excellent work, and will, I am sure, be 
of assistance to all who have occasion to use the Infantry Tactics of our Army. 
You have explained and made clear obscure paragraphs. The points not cov- 
ered by the decisions of the War Department you have explained in accordance 
with “ customs of service,’—the unwritten law of the Army. 

I cordially indorse your book, and trust it may have extensive circulation. 
To the militia of our country, I think it will be especially valuable. 

I am, major, yours very sincerely, 
EDWIN ©. MASON, 
Treutenant-Colonel Fourth Infantry, 
Inspector-General Department of the Platte. 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF FIFTY CENTS. 


T. H. S. HAMERSLY, Publisher, 
835 Broadway, New York. 
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Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 


PASSENGER DEPARTMENT, 
Baltimore, May 3, 1885. 


LIMITED EXPRESS TRAINS—NO EXTRAS. 


Mindful of the fact that figures most pointedly tell the story, attention is 
respectfully called to the appended data, indicating at one and the same moment 
the salient features of the striking reduction in the time of our Limited Ex- 
press Trains, as well as the determination of this Company to maintain its 
principles of the fastest time without extra charge therefor. 


Washington and Chicago 22 Hour and 69 Minutes, Distance ah Mil 
“Bh Monis 27‘ a 
“© Gineinmati 1G “and 15 Minutes, =“ G“ 
BETWEEN “ “ Pittsburg Q ‘“ 6c a0 ‘“c 6 $00 ‘“ 
“cc “ Baltimore 45 6c ‘“ 4) 66 
THIS 1S THE FASTEST TIME MADE BETWEEN THE CITIES NAMED. 





Leave Baltimore 9 A.M., Washington 10 a.m.; arrive Columbus 11.55 
P.M., arrive Chicago 8.55 a.m. Runs daily. (Solid Train com- 
posed of New Buffet Sleepers and Day Coaches.) 
SCHED Leave Baltimore 2.80 p.m., Washington 3.30 p.m.; arrive Cincinnati 
7.45 a.m., St. Louis 6.80 p.m. Runs daily. (Solid Train com- 
posed of New Family Room Sleepers and Day Coaches.) 
Wis! Leave Baltimore 9 a.M., Washington 10 a.m.; arrive Pittsburg 7.35 
P.M. Runs daily. (Composed of Parlor Cars and Day Coaches.) 
Leave Baltimore 10.80 a.m.; arrive Washington 11.15 4.m. Except 

Sunday. (Composed of Parlor Cars and Day Coaches.) 


Leave Chicago 5.10 p.m., Columbus 2.10 a.M.; arrive Washington 6.30 
P.M., Baltimore 7.80 P.M. Runs daily. (Solid Train composed of 
New Buffet Sleepers and Day Coaches.) 
f Leave St. Louis 8 a.m., Cincinnati 7.20 P.m.; arrive Washington 1.15 
P.M., Baltimore 2.15 P.M. Runs daily. (Solid Train composed of 
New Family Room Sleepers and Day Coaches.) 


EAST, Leave ee 8.50 a.M.; arrive Washington 6.30 p.m., Baltimore 
7.80 p.m. Runs daily. (Composed of Parlor Cars and Day 


Coaches. ) 
Leave Washington 3.15 P.M. ; arrive Baltimore 4 p.m. Except Sunday. 
(Compan of Parlor and Day Coaches.) 


(FOR SCHEDULE OF OTHER TRAINS, SEE TRAVELERS’ OFFICIAL RAILWAY GUIDE 
AND MAP FOLDERS.) 
A demonstration by personal experience of the efficiency and elegance of 
the Limited Train Service on Picturesque Baltimore and Ohio would, I am 
sure, be as pleasurable to yourself as it would be gratifying to 


B. DUNHAM, Cc. K. LORD, 
General Manager, Baltimore. Gen'l Pass. Agent, Baltimore. 
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MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HISTORY. 


~==+ ILLUSTRATED. += 


To MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HISTORY is invaluable to every Student 
of History, to Pioneer Settlers and their Descendants, and to all others who 
prize National, State, and Local History. 


PLEASE OBSERVE THE PURPOSES IT HAS IN VIEW: 


1. The Magazine will contain contributions from eminent writers on subjects 

of general historic interest. It will give special attention to the collection and 

publication of new incidents and facts of western annals, and its publisher will be 

oo to any student of history who will forward him any information that will 
row new light upon unsettled points of western history. 

2. It contemplates a history of each of the great Western and Southwestern 
States that have not already satisfactory State histories. 

8. It will, in due course of time, contain a series of papers on the Bar, Medical 
Profession, Churches, Colleges and Schools, the Press, and the Commercial and 
Manufacturing Interests of the West. 

__ 4 The publisher respectfully requests each secretary or other officer of every 
historical or pioneer society in the country, or Canada, to send him any information 
relating to the work, transactions, and regular meetings of such society. 

The special aim of this Magazine is local history; that is, western history in 
— and its local history and biography in particular. For years to come new 

acts and documents will be making their appearance, and to bring them before 
the public, to point out their value and their bearing, is the special province of 
this Magazine, as well as the occasional retelling, in short and readable papers, of 
what is sufficiently known, which serves to keep alive in memory that knowledge 
of the history of his own region which every person who claims to be endantile 
well informed should possess. 

_ A very high authority says, ‘Train your children to a love of history and 
biography. Teach your children to take a special interest in the history of our 
own country. We consider the establishment of our country’s independence, the 
shaping of its liberties and laws, as a work of special providence, its framers 
‘building wiser than they knew,’ the Almighty’s hand guiding them; and if 
ever the glorious fabric is subverted or impaired, it will be by men forgetful of the 
sacrifices that reared it, the virtues that cemented it, and the principles on which 
it rests, or ready to sacrifice principle and virtue to the interests of self or party. 
We must keep firm and solid the liberties of our country by keeping fresh the 
noble memories of the past.’’ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A very promising publication.” —The N. Y. Times. 


“The Magazine is well printed, and is a worthy 
and promising production in every respect. It has 
the appearance of having come to take a permanent 
place among historical periodicals.”— Cincinnati Com- 
mercial- Gazelle. 


“Is a mine of information concerning the early 
history of Ohio, worth its weight in gold to those 
interested in such subjects.”—The Western Oritic. 


“ Gives evidence in every way that it will not only 
achieve the position outlined in its prospectus, but 
in worth and excellence go beyond the mark of this 
modest promise. It was instituted for the purpose 
of promoting historical study and bringing to light 
neglected history, especially in the western portion 
of the country.”— Cleveland Leader. 


“Promises to be a very valuable periodical. It 
contains several interesting and well-written arti- 
cles and some good illustrations of them. Every 
person inclined to historical reading will want this 
Magazine.”—Springfield Globe-Democrat. 


“It promises well. It means to bring out salient 
information in that quarter.” — Boston Commonwealth. 


“The first number gives promise that the Maga- 
zine will be conducted with marked ability. Its 


illustrations are finely executed.”—Boston Home 
ne most valuable publication.” —he Chicago Our — 


“The new Magazine will no doubt prove a valu- 
able addition to the historical publications of the 
country.”—The Chicago Evening Journal. 

“We have just received a new magazine called 
the Magazine or Western History, published in 
Cleveland, Ohio. It is certainly a valuable addition 
to the historical literature of our country, and isa 
publication of high literary character, deeply in- 
teresting to the general reading public. It is one 
of the best books of the kind we have ever seen, and 
has for its writers some of the best known to the 
literary world.”— Kittanning ( Pa.) Centennial. 

“Tt has three marked features: 1. The character 
of its articles. It evidently seizes upon the main 
points of the greatest interest in the history of that 
section of the country. ‘The discovery of the Ohio 
River by La Salle; ‘Geographical History of Ohio ;’ 
‘Organization of the Ohio Land Company;’ ‘ Loui- 
siana—How Lost to the French.’ These are illus- 
trations of the character of the subjects considered. 
2. The method of treatment. This is scholarly, in 
thought and discussion, as well asin style. 3. The 
illustrations. The work is well printed on excellent 
paper, and is beautifully illustrated by numerous 
cuts in wood and steel. We heartily commend this 
Magazine to all who are interested in original re- 
search in matters pertaining to the history of our 
country.”—Journal of Education, Boston. 


Terms: $4.00 per year, in advance. Single copies, 35 cents. 


Avvees MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HISTORY, Cleveland, 0. 
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“ An ounce of Prevention ie worth a pound of Cure.” 
USE AS A PREVENTIVE or CHOLERA AND YELLOW FEVER 


FRED. BROWN’S 
GINGER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


In 1832 and 1849, and later on, tt did do Good. Be Sure you get the GENUINE. 
Look out for RED (additional) Label and be sure you get it. AVOID IMITATIONS, which 


ere worthless. 


HOLEBA may soon be 
our unwelcome guest and 
it is well to prepare for it 

intelligently. 

In FRANCE and ITALY 
last year (it has been asserted) 
Beventy (70) per cent. of the 


OHOLERA stricken died; fii 


when treated by the practice 
prevalent in the past. 

The favorite remedies and 
methods, of to-day, are based 
upon Common Sense, and the 
treatment now in vogue sus- 
tains the strength of the Pa- 
tient, instead of reducing it, 
as formerly; and thus in- 
creases his chance for recov- 
ery. . 

Whatever view may be held 
in regard to the origin and 


mode of communication of } 


ZYMOTIC diseases, such as 
CHOLERA, there can be no 
question that a good digestion, 
with the resultant state of 


health and strength, may be f ; 
regarded as a strong bulwark |i: 


against their onsets. 


FREDERICK BROWN’S 
GINGER, by stimulating the 
stomach and promoting as- 
similation of food, tends to 
improve the condition of the 
whole body, and to keep it in 
a state favorable to the pre- 
servation of health. 

In the experience of many 
Physicians, as wellaslaymen, 
good effects have been as- 


cribed to the use of FRED- |i}: 


ERICK BROWN’S GINGER, 
during the epidemics of CHO- 
LERA and YELLOW FE- 
VER, which have visited this 
and other Countries since 
1828. 

Many persons resort to Al- 
eoholic stimulants, with the 


JAMAICA GINGER. 


elie Sea 

‘ke at 
NEE Convo? Pitth &Chestonu 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SIZE REDUCED ONE-FOURTH. 


object of fortifying them- 
selves against ZYMOTIC di- 
sease ; but we can confidently 
assert that far better effects 
are produced by the true 
stomachic tonics, among 
which Ginger has always held 
@ prominent place, and 
FREDERICK BROWN’S 
GINGER, a pure article and 
of reliable strength, can justly 
claim a continuance of the fa- 
vor in which it has hitherto 
been held by the public as 
well as by PHYSICIANS. 


Taken regularly in small 
doses (say one teaspoonful) at 
each meal in the water used, 
FREDERICK BROWN’S 
GINGER, will often prevent 
@ severe attack of those trou- 
bles which are most likely to 
prevail during the coming 
SUMMER. 


Be Sure to Get 


THE GENUINE 


FRED. BROWN’S 


GINGER 


MADE BY 


FRED, BROWN 


" PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Beware of | mitations 


and Counterfeits. 
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UNITED SERVICE 


RECENT PRESS NOTICES. 


* Boston Herald,” Boston, Mass. 
“ Contains a great amount of new and interesting material.” 


“Every Other Saturday,” Boston, Mass. 
“Let not the civilian, landsman, or non-office-holder think that he will not find much to interest 


him. 
“Evening Transcript,’ Boston, Mass. 


“ An excellent periodical.” 
“The Beacon,” Boston, Mass. 


“ Appeals to a very wide circle, and gives instruction as well as entertainment, and some wholesome 
notions on the public service of our country. An American gentleman should be proud to belong to the 


constituency of the United i 
“The Courier,” Boston, Mass. 


“Is most excellent, and as readable as it is instructive.” 
** Boston Traveller,” Boston, Mass. 
“We are safe in commending the magazine to the public.” 
“Banner of Light,’ Boston, Mass. 
“ Of interest to all classes of readers.” 
“The Morning Star,’ Dover, N. H. 
“It is a publication of sterling and standard value, now in its twelfth volume. In appearance, typo- 
; ically and otherwise, it demonstrates its claim to a position in the first rank of periodical products 
of the press. 
“Eastern Argus,” Portland, Maine. 
“Is better than ever, possessing now great interest for the general reader as well as for those in the 


service.” 
“ Advocate,” Stamford, Conn. 
“Tt is fall of interesting matter for intelligent readers in all walks of life, but especially for those 
connected directly, or by family ties, with either branch of the United Service.” 


“The American,” Waterbury, Conn. 

“Could a series of the best war articles which are now attracting so much attention in the Century be 
imagined as published in a — particularly devoted to them, the public at large might form some 
idea of what the United Service is.” 

“Times,” Philadelphia, Pa. 

“The January number shows no change in the well-known character of the magazine, except in 
the extension of its field, suggested by the addition of the ‘civil’ to the ‘ military and naval service,’ to 
whose interest the publication is devoted. This is the first recognition of the kind that has been made of 


the higher plane to which the best statemanship of the day would raise the civil service of the United 
States, and it gives a wide opportunity for increased usefulness to an excellent magazine.” 


“Evening Chronicle,” Pottsville, Pa. 
“Now that so much attention is given to the literature of the war, the United Service magazine 
sesses peculiar interest, as its entire space is devoted to military and naval matters, and it has, as will be 
seen, among its contributors many military men of national reputation.” 


“Star and Sentinel,” Gettysburg, Pa. 

“While this standard magazine is of primary interest to those in the military and naval service of 
the United States, it should be read by all who desire to be versed in the brilliant record, by land and 
sea, of their countrymen.” 

“New Era,” Lancaster, Pa. 
“Much in it commends itself to the general reader.” 
*“ Washington Daily Reporter,” Washington, Pa. 
“Tt is a publication particularly interesting to old soldiers.” 
“Evening Bulletin,’ Providence, R. I. 
“The editorial and other departments are very readable.” 
* Daily Freeman, Kingston, N. Y. 
“This periodical is of unquestioned ability, and one of the best monthly publications in the country.” 
“Express,” Buffalo, N. Y. 
“The United Service fills a place of its own and has a wide circle of constituents.” 
“Telegraph,” Buffalo, N. Y. 
“An always valuable periodical. . - Guardsmen who would keep abreast of the times should 
United Service,” * 


read the 
“Sunday Truth,” Buffalo, N. Y. 
“It is growing deeper in interest with every succeeding issue.” 
“Daily Eagle,” Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“The information here given of both army and navy, as well as the civil service, will not readily be 
found elsewhere, and renders the United Service Magazine a valuable guide in the past and present history 


of the nation.” 
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In such a difficult branch of 
OPTIC positive and practical science PRECISION 
as optics, only long and thorough familiarity with the needs of a large num- 
ber of visions affected by various physical and external circumstances, can 
enable the professional optician to afford satisfactory adjustment of lenses 


to the defective eye and to preserve the power of the sound eye. Precision 
in treatment of lenses and metals to secure the benefit of scientific accu- 


racy, is guaranteed by 
MUNDORFF 1178 Broadway, New OPTICIAN 
York, whose familiarity of twenty-two years’ duration, with advanced 
optics, enables him to offer only the most reliable products of his branch. 


DO YOU WANT A DOG? ae 
If so, send for aoe BUYERS’ ig . BOOK oF CAGE BIR 
cum E, content Great - 
re -_ 2 to 
aoe. 2 Se tien 
tions for ee and Breed- §j k ; 
ing Ferrets. M for r5 cts. : 
ASSNCIATED PanGinRS, LAS) _;SSOGIATED ED FANCIERS, | 
8. Sth St. a3, 1s iladelphia. 


EVERY LADY 
interested in Art Needlework, Fancy Work, and 
every branch of amateur Art Floriculture, Fashion, 


Cookery, or Music, should send 15 cents for the have & Positiy remedy for the above dise: 

current number of Strawbridge & Clothier’s we thousands of venses o oft the st Kind mit on 
stan vi 

Quarterly, 120 pages, 4 pages new music, and over ae af, a oie n cured. inaeod. coomres ron . ay oat ~~ 


1000 engravings in each number. Address gether with @ VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease, to 


jufferer. or Ex; d P. O. addre: 
STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Ne ee EOE tin Teal ee Neo York. 
Eighth and Market Sts., Philada. 


The United States Mail 


Son SEED STORE mivs'poor. 


Garden and Field Seeds 


of all the standard sorts, and many Novelties of merit. 


Drop us your address by postal card, and we will mail you, free of charge, our 
handsomely illustrated Catalogue with prices. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Seed Growers since 1784. 
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DROPSY 
Treated Free. 


A VALUABLE DISCOVERY! 


Cures Dropsy in its 
Various Forms! 


8 


BOOKS 
FREE! 


Any person sending the price of one year’s 
subscription to “THz Bracon”—viz., $2.50— 
will receive “THe Beacon” for one year by 
mail, postage paid, and also any one of a long 
list of 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


by mail or express, PREPAID. 
This is a rare opportunity to secure to your 
home, as a weekly visitor for one year, the 


Best f'ammty Paper, 


Illustrated, devoted to society, literature, and 
entertainment, together with a new and popu- 
lar book as an addition to the home library, 
the latter being 


ABSOLUTELY FREE. 



















A Vegetable Preparation, entirely 
harmless; removes all symptoms of 
Dropsy in 12 to 20 days; 30 to 60 days, 
a permanent cure. Cures cases after 
being given up by the best physicians. 


For Trial Treatment, address 


S. S. CONVERSE, 
UTICA, 1. ZF: 





“Tue Beacon” contains so many popular 
and attractive features that it will appeal at 
once to all lovers of first-class, interesting 
and instructive literature, and will be found 
equally interesting in all parts of the country. 

“Tue Beacon” contains each week chapters 
of a Serial Story, or short story complete; 
Sermon by an eminent divine; Cookery and 
Kitchen Topics by Miss Maria Parloa. These 
articles are of special interest to housekeepers. 

New and original Illustrations and Car- 
toons each week, special and able articles upon 
Books and Literature, Drama, Music, and Art, 
Latest Styles and Fashions for Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 

Society News and Gossip at home and abroad. 


ZASHORT HAND MACHINE 
Mechanicall 
act, easily used, fea 
ned eduteneeiine 


a STENOGRAPH: 






other. 
Price, $40, with Case & Manual. on} 
Bise, 74x7% in.; Weight, 8 of chowthon’ 


for aff finds shorthand 
work. ears many of the 
principal Commercial Colleges 
and Stenographic Schools of 
the United States. In the 
hands of an intelligent opera- 
tor it never fails to property do 


PUBLISHED EVERY SaTuRDAY. Single copies, 
5 cents; $2.50 per annum. Specimen copy 
free. Send postal for sample copy and pre- 


mium list. Address 
Send stamp - 
CYRUS A. PAGE, aie 2 05 ete. fot Nonct 
Svan ene U. 8. STENOGRAPH CO. 
295 Washington St., BOSTON, MASS. 420 N. 34 St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Opposite the “Old South.” 
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D. W. GRANBERY & CO. 


(SUCCESSORS TO HALL, NICHOLL & GRANBERY) 


LAWN-TENNIS 






















Price, | 
$5.50 List. 





DEPARTMENT. 


The SHEPARD for 1885 is the best Racket made. 


NEW EQUIPOISE, OTHER POPULAR STYLES OF OUR OWN MAKE 
FROM $1.00 UP; SETS FROM $5.00 UP. 

Jefferies, Prince, Tate, Alexandra, and other Noted English Rackets. 

ALL REQUISITES FOR PLAYING THE GAME. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Directions for 


Order direct from the manufacturer. N.B.—All of my 
your WINDOW SHADES Shades are made of the best materials, are tinted 
by hand with pure oil colors, and, unlike the Holland goods, will mot fade, Every Shade is warranted not 
to crack or curl. I am the only manufacturer of this quality of material. Every variety of Lace 
Ourtains from $1.00 to $50.00 per pair. Heavy Curtains from $5.00 to $100.00 per pair. Up- 
holstery Goods from $1.00 to $10.00 per yard. Curtain Poles, Table and Piano Covers, etc., etc. 


Cot A Ss. HATTON, 
Factory and Salesrooms, 46 W. 14th Street, near Macy’s. . 


Se, | ee ERRYS WE MAKE A SPECIALTY 
peda, x OF SUPPLYING 


= Ha. ela, Post and Company 


ers 0: RE 
order it. It contains illustrations, prices, 
descriptions and directions for planting ‘all all G A R D E N Ss 
Vegetable and Flower SEEDS. 


D. M?F ERRVECO! oRgRoiT WITH THE BEST OF 


=sSEED S.— 


Orders from U. S. Army Officers executed 
at Special Low Rates. 


Send for our New Seed Annual and Special Rates, 
Address D. M. FERRY & C0., Detroit, Mich. 


Suge, Tae 20 and 22 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. | 

E 400 NEW DESIGNS a cones. mi 000 ROLLS OF . 1 

castonPAPER. "HANGINGS, iaanel 
A i eT RSENS RATAN mint ee 

oO From 15¢. to $5.00 per roll, with FRIEZES and CEILING M 

DECORATIONS to match. The best selected and largest H 

variety in New York. a H 
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WERSTER 


In Sheep, Russia and Turkey —— a 
SS ARR LI URN ERTS AEN 


wee = oe is su a ata 
TENT onal cost, wit! BENIEON 


INDEX. 
ot oa SEN? BETER? in mm! we that 
been made in a hundred y 


En avings, and a New 


phica 
THE standards in Gor't } Print in ng Office. 
32,000 co yo in — hools. 


THE ‘ARD. 
G Webster—it has 118,000 Words, 


Bale 20 to er = 

BEST bs:'teip ‘t Family i a li — 

st he 

CHERS and SCHOOLS. 
Standard Authority with the U. 8S. Supreme 
Recommended by the State Sup’ts of 
Schools in 36 Bates, & by 50 College Pres’ts. 
G. & C. MERRIAM &CO. , Pub’rs, Springfield, Mass, 


: Catalogue s* 


Price List ¢ 
OF 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing | 
and Furnishing Goods 
is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. ' 
Wanamaker & Brown, 
OAK HALL, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Insurance Com pany 
OF BOSTON. 


The attention of Officers of the Army and Navy is directed 
to the following 


ASSETS ° ° ° > ° « $16,901,943.27 
LIABILITIES ° . 2 . - 14,327,928.23 
TOTAL SURPLUS . ° ° - $2,574,015.04 


This Company insures the lives of Officers of the Army and Navy without extra 
premium, except when actually engaged in warfare, which premium, if not paid at 
the assumption of the extra risk, will not invalidate the policy, but will be a lien 
upon it; and also gives liberty of residence and travel, on service, in all countries, 
at all seasons of the year, without extra charge. 

The attention of the public is called toa New Feature in Life Insur- 
ance adopted by this Company, the issuing of Endowment Policies for precisely 
the same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Policies. These policies par- 
ticipate in the annual distribution of surplus, and are subject to the Massachusetts 
non-forfeiture law. 

Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values indorsed on every policy. 

Tue Directors’ ANNUAL REPoRT, containing a detailed statement, and pam- 
phlets explanatory of the New Features, can be obtained on application to the 


Office of the Company, 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. POST-OFFICE SQUARE, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. BOSTON, MASS. 


WALL PAPER. 


AN ESTIMATE FOR PAPERING A HOUSE, $150. 





We agree to paper side walls of front and back parlors, two large 
rooms on second floor, two large rooms on third floor, and hall from 
top to bottom, with fine embossed machine 


GOLD PAPER, 


9-inch gold frieze on all except third floor, where first quality below 
gold will be used, all to be done in a thorough workmanlike manner by 
the best paper-hangers, for one hundred and fifty dollars. 


Being manufacturers of wall paper, we are enabled to give you such 
a figure. If you intend to sell your house, paper it, as it will bring from 
two to three thousand dollars more after having been papered. 


Samples and Book Containing Hints on Decoration Sent Free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE & CO., 


Makers and Importers of Rare, Curious, and Expensive Wall Papers, 


124 and 126 WEST THIRTY-THIRD ST., 
(NEAR BROADWAY.) NEW YORE. 
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B. H. ROBERTSON. ROBERTSON & CRALLE, R. K. ORALLY. 


1324 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D. c., 


AGENTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE (C0. OF NEW YORK, 


THE LARGEST LIFE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 
NO RESTRICTIONS. 


WRIGHT & DITsSON, 


“OCTAGON? 


Latest Racquel, 


4a Senp ror Iniusreatep CataLocuz.-@@ 580 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cyclopedia of Political Science and U. S. History. 


Edited by JOHN J. LALOR. 


An invaluable reference work, the only thing of its kind in the English language. A supplement to all 
other Cyclopedias. A rival of none. Three volumes. Royal octavo. 

“I know of nothing of the kind more in the lo: “The work seems to me judicious in its plan and ob- 
run, to produce a favorable result upon our National and | jects, and promises to be of great utility and value. 

State politics. Hon. ANDREW D. WHITE, “Hon. 8S. J. TILDEN.” 
“* President Cornell University.” 

“*T have had them (the volumes of the Cyclopedia) long| ‘I have looked over the Cyclopedia pretty carefully, 
enough to prize them highly and to use them almost daily | and it seems to me one of the most important contribu- 
for reference. The wor! ows patient research and the | tions to Political Science that has ever been made in this 
most felicitous arrangement. I regard itasa model. It | country. The articles are well chosen and ably written. 
cannot fail to have great aa . It is a book that ought to be in every ae 

e a 8 G. BLAINE.” “Pror. JOHN FISKE, Cambridge, Mass.” 

Prospectus on application. Volumes sent on receipt of price. Half morocco. $7.00. Sheep. $6.00. 

Cloth. $5.00 per volume. Agents wanted. 


PARLIAMENTARY RULES. 


By Hon. A. R. SPOFFORD, Librarian of Congress. 


THE LATEST AND BEST MANUAL. 
“The work is a good one. “Presents in short compass just what every citizen 
“Hon. GEO. F. EDMUNDS, most needs to know on the subject. 
“President U. 8. Senate.” “Hon. ANDREW D. WHITE, 
“ A concise and able treatment of the subj “ President Cornell University.” 
“Gov. R. J. OGLESBY, Illinois.” 
“Clear, accurate, and ada) to general use. “Concise, accurate, and reliable. 
“Hon. D. C. GILMAN, | “Hor. THOS. M. COOLEY, 
“President Johns Hopkins University.’*' “Chief Justice Michigan Supreme Court.” 


Cloth, gilt back and side. 75 cents. All Booksellers. 


FIVE THOUSAND FACTS THAT EVERYBOUY WANTS TO KNOW. 
An Encyclopedia for the Pocket. Information that cannot be procured elsewhere by an outlay of over 
Ru $10.00. 75 pages. Leatherette. 15 cents. All Booksellers. 
Any of above sent on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., Chicago. 


THE BEST PICTURE OF Wortp’s ONLY Manoracrory or 


GENERAL GRANT|WHEEL. CHAIRS 3 


A finely executed Steel Engraving of U.S. Grant, INVALIDS AND CRIPPLES. 
engraved by Gugler, and printed on heavy piste testa none ae 
paper; size, 22 x 28 inches. nl provth, $9.00. lain | ooo ar a poo 
proofs, $2.00. Mailed to any address on receipt Of} makers of the Patented “ Rolling 
_— Agents wanted every where, to whom | Chairs” pushed about at the Centen- 

iberal terms will be given. For terms, etc. apply | nial. For Illustrated Catalogue, send 
to CLEAVES, MACDONALD & CO., 45 | stamp, and mention Unrrep Service. 


Temple Place, Boston, Mass. SMITH WHEBL CHAIR CONCERN, 162 William ied 
HAVERLY’S THEATRE. 


BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Every Evening at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 





Carte @fe282 fore Ht eee eR es Fe lee let 
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For Good Purposes Only. 

Mrs, A, M. Dauphin, of 1939 Ridge Avenue, 
Philadelphia, is well known to the ladies of 
that city from the great good she has done by 
means of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. She writes Mrs. Pinkham of a recent 
interesting case,—“A young married lady came 
to me suffering with a severe case of Prolapsus 
and Ulceration. She commenced taking the 
Compound, and in two months was fully re- 
stored, In proof of this, she soon found herself 
in an interesting condition. Influenced by 
foolish friends, she attempted to evade the 
responsibilities of maternity. After ten or 
twelve days she came to me again, and she was 
indeed in a most alarming state, and suffered 
terribly. I gave her a tabl nful of the 
Compound every hour for eight hours until 
she fell asleep ; she awoke much relieved and 
evidently better. She continued taking the 
Compound, and in due season she became the 
mother of a fine healthy boy. But for the 
timely use of the medicine she believes her life 
would have been lost.” 


For Weak Women, 

Mrs. Lypia E. Pinxnam: About the first 
of September, 1881, my wife was taken with 
uterine hemorrhage. The best styptics the 
physician could prescribe did not chen it, and 
she got more and more enfeebled. She was 
troubled with Prolapsus Uteri, Leucorrhea, 
numbness of the limbs, sickness of the stomach, 
and loss of appetite. I purchased a trial bot- 
tle of your Vegetable Compound. She said 
she could discover a salutary effect from the 
firet dose. Now she is comparatively free from 
the Prolapsus, Stomach’s sickness, &c. The 
hemorrhage is very much better, and is less at 
the regular periods. Her appetite is restored, 
and her general health and strength are much 
improved. We feel that we have been wonder- 
Sully benefited, and our hearts are drawn out 
in gratitude for the same and in sympathy 
for other sufferers, for whose sakes we allow 
our names to be used. C. W. EATON, 

Thurston, N.Y, 
— Price, rt Soutlen we’ $5. Bou by all — 
a Sent by mail, pone paid, in form of Pills or 


mges, on receipt of price as above. Letters confiden- 
tially answered. 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN MUSIC, 


Orchestra, Band, Piano or Wfoca 


Send your name and address, and receive something of interest from 


THOMPSON & ODELL, 


177 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





ANY ONE 





THE NEW COMPACT 


CAMERA. 


CAN TAKE PHOTOGRAPHS 
WITH IT. 


Send for descriptive circular. Specimen view made with this camera mailed on 
receipt of 12 cents in stamps. Manufactured and sold by 


G. F. E. PEARSALL, 


Artist Photographer, 


298 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE 





IT STANDS AT THE HEAD! 


CALIGRAPH 


Writing Machine. 


For PROFESSIONAL MEN AND ALL WRITERS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND SAMPLES OF WORK. 
Leen eee een ener nn ee nnn ee, 


Ww. M. BELCHER & CoO., 


86 Broomfield St., Room 1, Boston, Mass. 







ql 


\ 
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TO ADVERTISERS. 
= a. Ze 


United Dervice ip 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


MILITARY, NAVAL, AND CIVIL 
SERVICE. 
T. oH. Ss. HAMERSLY, 


EpiTroR AND PUBLISHER, 
885 Broadway, New York. 


THe Unirep Service Magazine is a monthly 
magazine devoted to the interests of the Military, 
Naval, and Civil Service, and has a large circulation 
among the Army, Navy, Civil Service, National 
Guard, Grand ro ~ of the Republic, Clubs, Libraries, 
and Government Departments and Bureaus, etc., etc. 
A specimen copy will be sent on request. It is the 
only magazine of the kind published. The contents 
embrace novels and stories interesting to ladies, and 
finding many readers among them. For securing 
mail orders it is a ——— good medium, as many 
of its readers in the West and small towns must shop 
by mail. It is also a valuable medium for bringing 
before the purchasing officers of the Government all 
articles of use in the Government service. 


NET ADVERTISING RATES. 
One Three Six Twelve 

Month. Months. Months. Months. 

$50.00 $100.00 $175.00 $300.00 
30.00 75.00 125.00 175.00 
15.00 40.00 65.00 100.00 


7.00 15.00 30.00 60.00 
5.00 12.00 20.00 40.00 


1 Page . 


column 
Per inch, single 
column 


No deviations from these rates under any 
circumstances. 


Page . 
4 Page... 
er inch, om 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
LAWN. 


TENNIS 


Ss. 
Send 10 Cts. for Lawn Tennis Guide and Journal 


108 Madiggn st 8 EDO. 241 BroaiUs 


A. t. SPALDING & BROS’. 
, BICYCLES AND 
Leer eaca’ 


HIGHEST QUALITY OF 
— samy, fr Sg 


TRADE-MARKED - 


SPORTING GOODS 


Are unequalled and Reliable. 

Send 10c for sample copies 
of Spalding’s Journal of Field 
Sports, Spalding” 's Amoee 
Journal, aldin Angler, 
peaes’ Jonna of Summer 


24 4 Broadway, 


Sports. 
108 Madiso . 
CHICAGO. se. W YORK. ~ 


BARNES’ 


mar tient Foot and ‘and Steam Powet 
mplete outfits 

be Actu taal Wovkenes Business. 
Lathes for Wood or Metal. Cir- 
cular Saws, oe Saws, Form- 
ers, Mortisers, Tenoners, etc., 
ete, desired. 


W. F. & JOHN IN BARNES, 
No. 268 Ruby sere Uh 


HEALTH IS WEALTH. 


Dr. E. C. West’s Nerve and Brain Treatment, a 
guaranteed Specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Convul- 
sions, Fits, Nervous Neuralgia, Headache, Nervous 
Prostration caused by the use of alcohol or tobacco, 
Wakefalness, Mental Depression, Softening of the 
Brain, resulting in insanity and leading to misery, 
decay, and death, Over-Exertion of the Brain, re- 
sulting in premature old age. Each box contains 
one month’s treatment. $1.00 a box, or six boxes 
for $5.00; sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 
We guarantee six boxes to cure. With each order 
received by us for six boxes, accompanied with $5.00, 
we will send a guarantee to refund the money if the 
treatment does not effecta cure. Guarantees issued 
by West & Co. Orders filled by sole agent, A. J. Dit- 
MAN, Chemist, Astor House, Broadway and Barclay 
Street, New York. ° 
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“THE PARK AVENUE.” 


Occupying the entire front, between 32d and 
33d Streets, on Fourth Avenue, and covering 
half the block in depth to Madison Avenue, 
its location is most central for transient visit- 
ors, and families desiring the quietude of an 
elegant home; contiguous to the most fashion- 
able thoroughfares, and with means of quick 
conveyance to all business centres. Within 
eight minutes’ walk of the Grand Central 
Depot, from which trains depart and arrive 
from all points, and within five minutes’ walk 
of either the West-side or East-side Elevated 
Railroads, 

As a structure it is absolutely the only fire- 
proof hotel building in the United States, 
and its grand parlor, eight reception-rooms, 
library, dining-rooms, and five hundred sleep- 
ing-rooms, with connecting bathing and dress- 
ing-rooms, are by a most systematic method 
thoroughly ventilated. 

Surrounding aspacious court, with fountain, 
summer garden, balconies, and electric light, 
all its interior rooms are most pleasant, while 
outside ones on its upper floors give extensive 
views of the East River, Long Island, and 
the suburbs. 

Ventilating shafts intersect at each corner 
of its seven wide corridors, giving a continuous 
circulation of pure air throughout the building. 

A number of family suites with connecting 
bathing-rooms have been added this season. 

The hotel is conducted on the American sys- 
tem, and dispatches for accommodation will 
receive every attention. 

HENRY CLAIR, 


Sprctat Ratss ror ARMy 
Lessee. 


Ovricers, $3.00 pzr Day. 





12,000,000, “’NtwiAsine. 


UAT 
VER 


<2 
Sample 100 will be de-fp.5 
livered by registered mail eq 
on receipt of $4.00,toany @® 
a) part of the United States. 


4 Our monthly distributions of American and 


Foreign Advertising Novelties with our “ Tansill’s 









Punch” will soon exceed $50,000 per year in value. 
One agent (dealer only) wanted in each town. 
Send for our LATEST OFFER AT ONCE, before 
your neighbor has secured this, the most valuable 
— agency in the world. 
ndorsed by over three thousand merchants (our 
agents) representing the cream of the trade in every 
State and Territory in the United States. Demand 
unprecedented! No Drummers. 


4 Inclose stamp for illustrated price-list. 
R. W. TANSILL & CO., 
55 State St., Chicago. 








NO FEEGi 


N receipt of address will send you a valuable} Or THE EnGiisH Lancuacs. 


treatise, with home reference and questions to 
answer, on DR. JUDGE’S Oxygen Treatment, the 
Great Cure for Deafness, Uatarrh, Asthma, Hay 
Fever, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, Nervousness, Dis- 


STANDARD WORKS 


FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 


WORCESTER’S QUARTO DIC- 
TIONARY 

New Edition. With 

Supplement. Unabridged and profusely Illustrated. 

The standard, and in all respects best, Dictionary 

published. Library sheep, marbled edges. $10.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


eases of the Blood, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Head-} Containing complete and concise Biographical Sketches 


ache, Dyspepsia, Diseases of the Liver, Kidneys, and 
Lungs. All Diseases Treated. Patients treated 
equally well at a distance. 

DR. J. D. JUDGE & CO., 


79 Beach 8t., Boston, Mass. 


CLEARANCE CATALOGUE OF NEW 
BOOKS, Just ready. A special list, in 
which sweeping reductions are made 
in the prices of standard books, all 
new and perfect, for the purpose of reducing stock 
after our annual inventory. A Rare Chance for 
Private Buyers. Mailed Free on receipt of postal 


_ ESTES & LAURIAT, 
301-305 Washington Street, Boston. 
EE A TS 


of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. 
By J. Tuomas, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep. 
$10.00, 


LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


A complete Geographical Dictionary. Mew Edition. 


Thoroughly revised and greatly enlarged. Containing 
Supplementary Tables, with the most recent Census 
Returns. Royal 8vo. Sheep. $12.00. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA. 


American Revised Edition. Tue BEST IN EVERY WAY. 


A Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. Profusely 
Illustrated with Maps, Plates, and Wood-cuts. 19 vols. 
Royal 8vo. Several editions, at various prices. 


ALLIBONE’S DICTIONARY OF 
AUTHORS. 


A Dictionary of English Literature and British and 
American Authors, Living and Deceased. 
Austin At.isong, LL.D. 
Extra cloth. $22.50. 


By S. 


3 vols. Imperial 8vo. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, free of 
expense, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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THE 


BOSTON 
HERALD 


DEVOTES ESPECIAL ATTENTION TO 
NEW ENGLAND NEWS, 
















N 


INFORMATION CONCERNING THE REGULAR ARMY 


ND 


THE MILITIA. 

















- 50 Cents per Month, 
- $2.00 per Year. 


Subscription Price - - 
Sunday Herald (16 pages) - 


R. M. PULSIFER & CO, 


Proprietors, 







BOSTON, MASS. 









Qrsre@toy 
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We want or. one who reads eT ere 


great Illustrated Humorous fe 
forty-eight column paper, Inthe matterof its inal humor 
iifas the reputation of neing telensea es in the United States, 
The best writers in the country are co: iu to. itscolumns, It 
yy contains, dasa Bo ear, not less oa hor a i ustratiéns, 
consisting 0’ cartoons, comic sketches, etc., designed 
Sially for BIFTINGS by come of the best caricature artists in’ America, 


Its good stories and humorous sketches are unexcelled, To secure 
new subscribers to SIFTINGS, we make the following extrao’ 

offer. Wewill send Sirrines three months for the — price, 
cents, and for 85 cents extra we will send to rey three months’ 
subscriber the National Standard smegcapete escribed below. 
Of course we make no money on this. e Encyclo costs 
infinitely more than 35 cents, but we want to get 100,000 new sub- 
scribers even at great expense and loss, being assured that oe 
proportion of them will continue taking the paper and su 

if they once try it. 


A VOLUME FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE ! 


Tue NATIONAL STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA is a new and valuable 
book for popular use, compiled by competent editors, after consulta- 
tion of the est authorities. printed from new, large, Clear type, and 
handsomely bound in cloth. It contains information on every con- 
ceivable subject, and its reliability has been assured by the most 
careful preparation. Itis of the test use in answering the tem 
thousand questions that constantly arise in regard to dates, places, 
persons, incidents, statistics, etc., ete. It contains aaa 

icles pertaining to questions of Agriculture, Astronomy, itecture, 
goo Pa end 20 G00 Art Gee phy, Geology, History, Horticulture, Literature, Mechanics Medi- 
cine, My ology, Natural History, Physiology, ‘and the various Arts and Sciences; complete in One Volume, with over 
{ oO oO Til ustrations, Thisisanentirelynew work, unlike any other, and the only ENCYCLOPEDIA worthy 
thé name ever published and sold for less than five dollars : it is indis; 


nsable to all who on a ee af retesenee 
d — nt of human knowledge. Remember only new subscribers to SIFTINGS can get the oO 
f not made sell. We offer it only to get new readers toSiFTines. TEXas SiFTINes8 months and fn stonal En- 


¢yelopedia free by mail for only One Dollar 1n stamps or post office money order. 
Address TEXAS SIFTINGS PUBLISHING CO., 
Eastern Office, New York, N. Ye 


: eS 


To every person who sends us $2.50, the price of a yearly subscription, we shall send 
“ Siftings’”’ for one year, and we shali also send FREE the following 


THIRTY GOOD AND USEFUL BOOKS. 


The following books, comprising thirty numbers of THz LEISURE HouR LIBRARY, are published 
in neat pamphlet form, many of them handsomely illustrated, and all are printed from good type 
upon good paper. They treatof agreat variety ofsubjects, and the collection furnishes about as 
large and varied an assortment of reading matter as any family could desire. Each book is com- 
plete in itself: 

1. Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, a guide to politeness and eo breeding, giving the 
rules of modern etiquette for all occasions. 


13, The History and Mystery of Common 
A complete encyclopedia of useful knowle 
descri the process of manufacture of all the commog 








2. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladics 
and Gentlemen, a complete guide to correspondence, 
giving plain directions for the compostion of letters of 
every kind, with innumerable forms and examples. 

3 Winter Event Recre tions, alarge col- 
lection of Acting Charades, Tablenux. Games, Puzzles, 
etc.. for social gatherings, private theutricals, and even- 
ings at home; illustrated. 

4. Dialogues, Recitations and Readings, 
alurge und choice collection for school exhibitions and 
public and private entertainments. 


Parlor Magic and Chemical Experi. 
ments, a book which tells how to perform hundreds of 
amusing tricks in magic and instructive experiments 


with simple agents. 5 

6. © Home Cook ~ Book and Family 
Physician, containing hundreds of excellent cooking 
recelpts and hints to housekeepers, also telling how to 
cure all manner of common ailments by simple home 
remedies. p 

7. Manners and Customs in Far Away 
Lands, a very inte and instructive book of trav- 
els, describing the peculiar life, habits, manners and cus- 
toms of the people of foreign countries; illustrated. 

8& Sixteen Complete Stories by Popular Authors, 
embracing love, humorous and detective stories, stories 
of society life, of adventure, of railway life, etc., all very 
interesting. 

9% The Budget of Wit, Humor and Fan, 4 
large collection of the best funny stories, sketches, anec- 
dotes, —_ and jokes that have been written for some 
years ‘dtustrated. 


10. seful Knowledge for the Million, a 
handy book of useful information for all, upon many and 
various subjects ; illustrated. 

ll. Enoch Arden and other Poems. By Alfred 
Tennyson. This charming book contains all the finest 
works of the celebrated Poet Laureate of a 

12 Disti ished People. This most interesting 
work contains the histories all the celebrated States- 
men, Authors, Poets, Editors, Clergymen, Financiers, 
ic of the present day, illustrated with life-like portraits, 

is an entertaining and instructive book, 


ikewtas the cults aud mance of pth oa Mts 
“Me "fhe Laurel Hack, A ove By aties tuvock, 
author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” etc. 
oa ape = a 
Cir "honey Arkell: i Novel by tire. Henry Wood, 
Tr Maatieient co the Mystery of the Mill. Am 
ao Gidea Sin 4 ea i author of “ Dora 
Thorne,” ‘‘Madolin’s Lover,” etc. 

By Annie Thoinae author of “Playing fer High Soe 


etc. 

21. The Cities of the New World. A de- 
scription of all points of interest relating to every im- 
portant city of America, illustrated with bird's-eye 
views of each city described. ' 

; Fancy Work for Home Adornment, an 
entirely new work upon this subject, containing easy and 
P cal instructions for making fancy baskets, wall 
pockets, brackets, needle work, embroidery, etc., ete, 
profusely and elegantly illustrated. 

23. The Cricket on the Hearth. A Christmas 
eo, enamel Dickens, author of ‘“‘David Copper- 
2”? ete. 


24, Missing. A Novel. By Mary Cecil Hay, 
« Old M adiscon’s Mone: ete, i? pee a 
from the Sea, AWN 
author of ‘‘Dora Thorne,’ ' ~~ 


2. The Yellow Mask, A N 
Collins, author of ‘‘ The Womanin White: on = 
a e Bank Note. ANovel. By Mrs. 
Henry Wood, author of ‘East Lynne,” etc. e 
2. Bell Brandon, A Novel. By P. Hamilton 
ayeee the celebrated American game. 
: lester. ANovel. By Beatrice M Butt, author 
of “‘Delicia,” etc. 5 


Jean Ingelow’s Poems, ~ All the finest works 
poetess are given in b 8 book. 


Address TEXAS SIFTINGS PUBLISHING CO., 
EASTERN OFFICE, NEW YORE, N.Y. 


No. 6—862. 
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SOPER & TAYLOR, 


LATE WITH 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Dry Goods and General Commission Merchants, 


380 East 14th Street, 
NE VT Yorn =. 


We make a specialty of purchasing and forwarding to out-of-town customers, 
or those absent from the city temporarily, merchandise or articles of any descrip- 
tion; thus saving to them the expense and loss of time in coming to the city. We 
CHARGE NO COMMISSION, but furnish goods at EXACTLY THE SAME PRICES 
parties would have to pay if they came personally to New York to buy. 


Samples Sent Gratuitously to All Parts of the 
Country on Application. 


Accounts are opened—payable monthly—with those making themselves known 
to us as responsible. A great saving is made in purchasing goods through us, in 
mail and express charges, by having all articles purchased from various houses sent 


in one package. 
SOOPER & TAYLOR, 


30 East 14th Street, New York. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE $1,000 °twesrmesr. 
j ~ INVESTMENT. | 
No Subscriber Will Receive ess 
Aas Than 25 Cents in Cash. esas 


The following list of prizes will be awarded to the persons who subscribe for our paper between this date and the 30th day 
of July. Positively and absolutely no postponement. 


F¢ re TY ENT We willenter your name on our subscription_books and mail you 
regularly twice a month for Six Months the Farm, Field and 
kman, bound, stitched and cut, and send you immediately by sealed mail one numbered Receipt good for one 

~~ the following presents : 


The List of Presents to be Given to our Subscribers : 


100.8. Gov't Bonds $500 cach..$ 500 500 U.S. Greenb’ks, $20 each... : 
20 U.8S.G qreous ks, $100 each...... 198 U.S. Greenb’ks, ° each.... 
Ohh PPERO......-cccrsase-ccssesesscnee ecascoesee 8. Grecab’ks, h 
U.S. Greenb is, $50 CACH....c000 00 1 Cash Prize 

5 Grand Parlor Organs, 3 Grand Pianos, 1 Twenty-foot Sloop Sail-Boat, 1 Rob-Roy Fifteen-foot C 
Row-Boat, 1 Columbia Bicycle, 2 Phetons, 5 Top Buggies, 5 Elegant Black Silk Dress Patterns, 2 Village Carts, 5 a 
er Sewing Machines, 2 Raw Silk Parlor Suits, 2 Plush Silk Parlor suits, 5 Silver Dinner Services, 1 Black Walnut Marb 
Top Chamber Suit, 100 Sets Solid Silver Teaspoons (6 to the set), 100 Solid Silver Tablespoons, 100 Solid Silver Dessert 
Spoons, 100 Sets Silver Forks (6 to the set), 100 Sets Silver-Plated Dinner K nives (6 to the set), 100 Silver Sugar Shells, 50 Silver 
Ice Pitchers, 1,000 Photograph Albums ($2each,, 1,000 Pocket Silver Fruit Knives, 1,000 Gentlemen's Pocket Knives, 20 Gen- 
tlemen’s Gold Watches. 20 Ladies’ Gold Watches, 2 Bays’ Watches, 3 Solitaire Diamond Finger Rings, 2,500 Souvenir Art 
Portfolios, 500 Ladies’ Gold Lockets, 500 Gold Finger , \“ugs, 400 Ladies’ Breastpins, 200 Gent's Scarf Pins and Watch Chains, 
2,000 Fine Mounted Gold Toothpicks, 500 Beautiful Nickel Clocks, 2,500 Gold Toothpicks, 2,000 Gold Pencils, 104 T: 

Every subscriber who does not get one of the above valuable prizes will receive a present of Twenty-five Cents in cash. 
Remember, every one who subscribes for six months will receive our elegant illustrated paper for six months and one Receipt 
good for one of the above Presents ranging from 25 cents in cash to One Thousand Dollars in Cash, Our paper has now 
a bona fide circulation of 150,000 subscribers. Has been established eight years. All of the above a will be awarded 
July 30th, in a fair and impartial manner. A full list of the award will be furnished subscribers 


FOR ONE D DOLLAI slay ioe a ogth or Ove Koay os Farm, Field ‘and Stock. 
jean, and send ian Senn pnumbe Reeeipts good for three of the above presents. 


500 STEW-WiNDING WATCHES FREE, fc e."smt Psst ase at 

publisher has bought 500 Stem-winding Watches, and these 500 

given away to the who answer this advertisement and give us the name of the paper where 

na ~~ oe sine a aaa us Pichon cents aad will be entitled to one watch and one Receipt good for one present, 
These watches are warranted to be good time-keepers. 

The paper is worth double the subscription -. As to our reliability, we refer to any Bank or Express Company in 
Chicago, and the Commercial Agencies. We are now known the world over. Money in sums of $1 may be sont in an or- 
dinary letter at our risk ; larger sums should be sent by Postal Note or Registered Letter, P. O. aa Order, or Express. 

Remember, these are Presents given to our absolutely Free. Fhe Gi fs the regular oubecrs iption price to the 
paper for one year, and 50 cents for six months, so that these presents cost you noth’ 


FARM, FIELD AND STOCKMAN, 89 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. U.S.A. 
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PARK & TILFORD, 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, AND RETAILERS OF 


Fine Groceries and Delicacies, 


WINES, SPIRITS, LIQUEURS, HAVANA CIGARS, 


AND 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 


Carry a Complete Stock of all Staple Groceries, Foreign and 
Domestic, the Best Procurable in the Markets. 


Select Brands of Preserves, Jams, Jellies, Fruits in Juice, Fruits in 
Brandy, Wiesbaden Preserves and Prunes, Crystallized Fruits, Vege- 
tables in Tins and Glass, Mushrooms, Truffles, Potted Meats, Patés de 
Foie Gras, Pickles, Sauces, etc. 

English and Irish Bacon, Stiiton, Cheddar, Roquefort, Edam, Gru- 
yére, Parmesan, and other Imported Cheeses. Dessert Fruits, Oranges, 
Malaga Grapes, Prunes, Figs, Raisins, Almonds, Walnuts, etc. 

Champagne Wines, Clarets, White Wines, Hocks, Burgundies, Hun- 
garian, Sherry, Madeira, Malaga, Port, Tarranago, Californian, Catawba 
Wines; Brandies, Rum, Whiskies, Ales, Cider, Liqueurs and Cordials, 
Bitters, Lime Juice, Syrups, Natural Mineral Waters, Soda, Ginger 
Ale, Seltzer, Zoedone, etc. 


FRESH HAVANA CIGARS BY STEAMER EVERY WEEE. 


Nors.—Lists of styles may be had on application. 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 


Toilet Soaps, Perfumeries, Extracts, Colognes, Florida Water, Cos- 
metics, and an Extensive Variety of Toilet and Fancy Articles from 
the Leading American, English, French, and German Manufacturers, 


Catalogues and Quotations Furnished. Special Low Prices to Army and 
Navy Messes. 


PARK & TILFORD, 


917 and 919 Broadway, Cor. 2lst St.; 656, 658, and 660 Sixth Avenue, 
Cor. 38th St.3 118, 120, and 122 Sixth Avenue, near 9th St., 


NEW YoRE, 








THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 
LEAVENS & THOMPSON, 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


835 Broadway, S.W. Cor. 13th St., 
NEV YORE. 


ARMY, NAVY, AND CIVILIAN CLOTHING MADE TO ORDER 
ONLY. SAMPLES SENT BY MAIL, WITH FULL 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 


FRED. LEAVENS. JNO. H. THOMPSON. 


CARROLLTON HOTEL. 


Baltimore, Light, and German Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


THE LARGEST, LATEST BUILT, AND _— CONVENIENT 
HOTEL IN THE CIT 


PERMANENT BOARD BY THE MONTH AT FROM $50 UPWARDS. 


Special Arrangements will always be made satisfactorily for Families, or for 


Parties, by Telegraph. 
Officers of the Army and Navy and Marine Corps may always rely upon the 
best of accommodations, at 20 per cent. discount on advertised transient rates. 


F. W. COLEMAN, Manager. 


STONINGTON LIN FE. 
QUICKEST AND MOST DIRECT ROUTE 


Boston, TO 
Portland, and 


Bar Harbor, 




















Wateb Hil, &. 1 
Narragansett Pier, Bl, 


Palace Cars (Reclining Chairs) Sy og 
run from steamers’ land- 






Steamers leave from Pier 33 










ing to 
BOsTON North River, foot of Jay St., at 
without charge. 5 P.M. daily, except Sundays. 






TAKE THE 


PROVIDENCE LINE 


For Providence, Wercoatert one. pases New England Points, 
e Mountains. 


Steamers leave from Pier 29 North River, foot of Warren Street, at 5 p.u. daily, except Sundays. 
nd for Summer Excursion Book. 


D. 8. BABCOCK, President. F. W. POPPLE, Gen’! Pass’r Ag’t., 177 West St., New York. 


BOSTON TRAVELLER. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY. 

BEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN NEW ENGLAND. 
A BUSINESS MAN’S PAPER. A PAPER FOR THE HOME. 
GOOD SHORT STORIES. BY FIRST-CLASS AUTHORS. 
SATURDAY TRAVELLER, 


in which also a mass of other original and selected literary matter will 
be presented every week, including 
The Review of the Week. The Woman’s Column. Literary and Art 
Notes. Society Gossip. 















SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPrr=es. 


ROLAND WORTHINGTON & CO., Traveller Buildings, Boston, Mass. 
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AU CCATO’S 


PATENT PAPYROGRAPH. 





PAPYROGRAPH AND LEVER PRESS. 


THE GREATEST ECONOMIZER OF TIME, LABOR, 
AND MONEY, AND THE BEST AND MOST 
RELIABLE COPYING PRESS 
IN THE WORLD. 


=. 8 WRITING one thousand or more fac- 

Fr 0m, One Orig similes of Letters, Circulars, Specifica- 

tions, Price-Lists, Drawings, Requisi- 

tion and Order Blanks, Rolls, Music, etc., etc., may be printed at the rate of 500 

per hour. Copies are produced direct from the original. No transfer. No inking 
roller. No washing, rubbing, or wearing out. 

The Papyrograph is not a gelatine pad. The process is simple, economical, and 
cleanly, and can be worked by any one who can write. It is not affected by heat, 
and may be used in any climate. Can be used in an ordinary copying press. 

Thousands are now in use in the United States and foreign countries. They 
are invaluable to Departments of Government, Railway and Insurance Corpora- 
tions, Manufacturers, Merchants, Colleges, etc. 

The Papyrograph is used by the Department of Public Works, New York; 
War Department, Washington; Bureau of Navigation; Navy Department; U. 8. 

‘Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md.; U.S. Engineers’ Office, Memphis, Tenn. ; Equit- 
able and New York Life Insurance Companies; Thurber, Whyland & Co. ; Austin, 
Nichols & Co.; F. H. Leggett & Co.; Harper & Bros.; The Century Company ; 
Manhattan Railway Company, and many others. 


Price-List, Testimonials, and Specimens of Printing sent on application. 


S. C. ANDERSON, 


GENERAL AGENT, 


93 DUANE STREHT, NHW YORE. 
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THE GENERAL REGISTER 


THE 


United States Navy and Marine Corps 


FOR ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


Contains, in alphabetical order, the names of all Officers of the Navy, Commissioned, 
Warranted, and Appointed, including Volunteer Officers who have entered the Ser- 
vice since the establishment of the Navy Department in 1798; showing the dates of 
their original entry, of their progressive rank, and in what manner they left the 
service if not now in it: thus showing the entire official record of every one who 
has been or is an Officer of the Navy of the United States, whether of the Regular 
or Volunteer service; compiled from the original manuscript records of the Navy 
Department, by permission of the Honorable Secretary of the Navy, and to which is 
added a sketch of the Navy from 1775 to 1798, with lists of Officers in service 
between those dates. Contains 1000 octavo pages, bound in sheep. Price, $10.00. 


COMMENDATIONS. 


From Admiral Davip D. Porter, Admiral of the Navy: ‘‘ It is a work that has 
been greatly needed, not only by the Navy, but by the citizens having relatives in 
the service for the past one hundred years. Such a book should have been pre- 
pared by the Navy Department, embracing as it.does information which the De- 
partment could legitimately furnish; and when a private individual goes to the 
trouble and expense of publishing a valuable book of reference like your Register, 
he should receive every aid and assistance in disposing of it. Your Navy Register 
contains information that it would be impossible to obtain elsewhere. I am often 
in receipt of letters in relation to officers who have served in our several wars, and 
have frequently been unable to supply the information wanted. Here you have it 
all in a nutshell. Every officer of the Navy should have one of these Registers, 
and the department should supply every ship and station in the Navy. It is also 
iiteseneaiie as a book of reference in all the departments of Government and in 
all public libraries. The Navy Register forms a companion work to the General 
Army Register of the United States for One Hundred Years, and will doubtless 
receive an equal welcome from all interested in the two branches of the service. I 
can only add that I wish you that success in the sale of your work which your 
labors deserve.”’ 

From Rear-Admiral C. R. P. Roparrs, U.S.N.: ‘I enclose a check for ten 
dollars, my subscription to your General Register of the Navy. 

‘“‘T have examined the book with much interest and pleasure, and I consider it 
a very desirable acquisition to every library. The typography and arrangements 
are excellent, and the information it contains of great value to every one interested 
in the Navy. Such a book has been greatly needed, and I congratulate you upon 
your success in making such a very desirable compilation.”’ 


TT. H. Ss. HAMERSLY, 
MILITARY AND NAVAL PUBLISHER, 
835 Broadway, New York. 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY. 


Best varieties, bred to standard, fine in mark- 
ings, prolific as layers, large and handsome. It 
costs no more to keep them than common stock. 
I send eggs to all parts of the United States and 
Canadas. Last year to Utah, Montana, Oregon, 

es and California, with good reports. 

PRACTICAL POULTRY KEEPING, Third Edi- 
tion, fresh from the press. A book on Poultry. How to manage for eggs, and market, and 
exhibition. Poultry houses and yards, with diagrams. How to build and manage them. A 
chapter on Incubators and how to make them, with cuts illustrating. Capons, with directions 
how to produce them. Diseases and vermin, causes and cure. It contains illustrations of all 
the leading varieties of fowls, at quite an expense. I this year add Colored Plates, show- 
ing the different varieties in their natural colors. 

Any one who keeps poultry cannot afford to be without a poultry book of some kind, when 
it can be had for less than the price of one fowl. Sent by mail, with Catalogue and Price- 
List of Eggs, price 50 cents; three copies for $1.20. 


Lock Bow 91. G. M. G, JOHNSON, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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MAY’S 


NEW IDEAL LAMP 


Barns any Grade of Kerosene. 


NEVER CETS HOT. 
NO CHIMNEY. 
NO CLOBE. NO SMOKE. 
NO ODOR. 


HOUSE LAMP, 
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ISN OL dWVT TINAHLTVIH LSOWN 


CAN'T arn If IF am Ho f 


Burns like, but better than, gas, 
giving a brilliant and wonderful light, 
much better than any three chimney 
lamps combined. , 

Made of Brass, Handsomely Nickel- 
Plated, in Stand, Bracket, and Hang- 
ing Styles. 

Be Sure to 
Investigate this Wonderful, Safe, 
and Cheap Lamp. 


The Roller Lamp Burner Co, 


5 Barclay Street, 


NEW YORK. 
Mention this magazine. 


Hu Memoriam, 


MORTUARY ART 


SPECIALTY. 


Have executed many of the finest 


MONUMENTS 
in the United States. 
Drawings submitted for approval, 
and correspondence solicited. 
Refers, by permission, to Publisher 


of Taz Unitep SERVICE MAGAZINE. 


J. W. McDERMOTT. 


OFFICE, 


835 BROADWAY 
New York. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR OYE 


a rym ae aa ria. 
Harmless! Reliable! In- 
stantaneous! No dise 
* pointment, no ridic- 

ulous tints; remedies 

the ill effects of bad 

dyes; leaves the hair 
+ and beautiful 

B Tf ack or Brown. Ex- 
pléenieey circulars 
sent ; ens in sealed 
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PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


see ee $9,011,898.58 _ 
. ees 1,809,462,85 - 


SECURITY is the first consideration, LOWEST COST the next. 
The ‘‘ PENN” is unequalled in these essentials to first-class insurance, © 
The Policy contracts of this Company leave nothing to be desired, ~ 
embracing all the liberal features of every other. They become IN- ~ 
CONTESTABLE three years from date. They are absolutely NON- — 
FORFEITABLE, the entire “reserve” at lapse being applied either 
to the EXTENSION of the original sum insured, or to the purchase of 
PAID-UP insurance, at the option of the member. 


SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 4 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. H. S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President, © 
JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


JOSEPH KOPETZKY. 


Cl Loin ‘Be Eta) LL Lo 
Pte aneeshatti eee ee 


LIggezs, 


1148 & 1150 SECOND AVENUE, a) < 
Betw, 60th & 61st Sts. Fee 


2172 SECOND AVE., Betw. 111th € 1128 | Ste, 


MAIN STORE, BRANCH STORE, 
1148-1150 SECOND AVENUE, 2172 SECOND AVENUE. 


Between Sixtieth and Sixty-first Sts, 


Price-Lists Mailed on Application. 











travbe VITA mark 
SUPPOSITORIES. 


ma FEM 
A POSITIVE CURE FOR 


COLD IN THE HEAD, HAY FEVER, 


—AND— 


CATARRH. 


THE ONLY LOCAL TREATMENT. 
Neither Liquid, Snuff, nor Salve. 


SAMPLES FURNISHED TO PHYSICIANS GRATIS. 


Boxes of 6 .. 25 Cents. 
Boxes of 14 . . 50 Cents. 


For sale by all druggists, or sent by mail, 
on receipt of price, by 


VITA COMPANY, 
12 and 14 Cliff St., New York. 


RICHMOND STRAIGHT CUT 


No. 1 Cigarettes 


are made from the brightest and highest cost gold 
leaf tobacco grown, and are far superior to any other 
cigarette produced. ,Beware of base imitations. The 
genuine bears the signature of undersigned manu- 
facturers on every package. They have no equal. 
ET 
For PIPE SMOKING the Richmond Straight Cut 
or Richmond Gem Curly Cut tobaccos are recom- 
mended as being delightfully mild and fragrant. 
EEE 5 
All our goods are absolutely pure, and have a 
reputation that has made them a stand- 
ard article in all parts of the world. 


ALLEN & GINTER, 
Manufacturers Fine Grade Cigarettes and Smoking 
Tobaccos, Richmond, Va. 


An excellent appetizing tonic of exquisite flavor, now used over the 
whole world, cures Dy: ia, Diarrhea, Fever and Ague, and all 
disorders of the Digestive Organs. A few drops impart a delicious flavor 
to a glass of champagne, and to all summer drinks. Try it, and 
beware of counterfeits. Ask Sag grocer or druggist for the genuine 
article, manufactured by DR. J. G. B. SIEGERT & SONS. 


J. W. WUPPERMANN, SOLE AGENT, 
61 BROADWAY, N. XY. 


BIT 


CLOTH OF GOLD CIGARETTES. 


ALWAYS FRESH, CLEAN, AND SWEET. 


Our Cigarettes were never so fine as now, they cannot be sur- 


passed for purity and excellence. 


13 First Prize Medals Awarded. 


Only the purest rice paper used. 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO. 


A.J. REACH CO. 


ii 
etl ed 


has beveled frame; has the largest 


lamb’s gut, thus insuring a light-strung Racket all the time. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Quaker City Beveled-Frame Racket. 


THE QUAKER CITY 
TENNIS RACKET 


playing surface; highly —. stringing unequaled 


hese Rackets are used by the 


leading Tennis Clubs in the country. Price, $5.50. 
FINE TENNIS RACKETS, from $1.50 to $5.50. 
FINE TENNIS SETS, from $10.00 to $50.00. 
Tennis Supplies—Nets, Balls, Poles, Guy-Ropes, Court Markers, Back-Stop Nets, Rubber 


Handle Covers, Rules, etc., etc. 


Send for ILLustRATED CATALOGUE of SporTING Goons. 


A. J. REACH CO., Manufacturers, 23 S. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 





) HORSFORD'S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


For Dyspepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaustion, Nervousness, 
Diminished Vitality, Urinary Difficulties, etc. 


Prepared according to the directions of Prof. E. N. Horsford, of Cambridge, Maes. 


There seems to be no difference of opinion in high medical authority of the value of phos- 
phoric’acid, and no preparation has ever been offered to the public which seems to so happily 
meet the general want as this. 


It is not nauseous, but agreeable to the taste. 
No danger can attend its use. 

Its action will harmonize with such stimulants as are necessary to take. 
It makes a delicious drink with water and sugar only. 


(From Francis H. Atkins, A. A. Surgeon, U. S. Army.) 


Rui TW. Rete: “Fort Grason, Inv. Ter., February. 1, 1879. 


“ Dear Sir,—The Acid Phosphate medicinal preparation I have used quite 
extensively since 1870, and with great satisfaction. Have half a dozen patients using it here 
now,—citizens as well as persons connected with the service. I have yet to meet a case where, 
being judiciously prescribed by a physician, it has failed to afford relief, and no other remedy 
have I seen people so generally hand about among their friends with commendation. For 
dyspepsia, whether in the lean or corpulent, in nervous debility, and in night sweats of con- 
sumption, it has commonly given speedy benefit, and some of my army friends are quite 
enthusiastic about it. I am sir, with great respect and esteem, 

: “Yours respectfully, FRANCIS H. ATKINS.” 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is manufactured by the Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, 
R.I. Prices reasonable. Pamphlet giving further particulars mailed free on application to 
manufacturers. Physicians desiring to test it will be furnished a bottle free of expense, except 
express charges, if they mention Tue Unirep Service. Manufactured by the 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


OURES CONST id aladlincailidatiitas tates AIDS DIGESTION. 
ar writes : ti 
“T very willingly bear testimony 
to the value of Tarrant’s Seltzer a \ 
Aperient. It has been in use in my \ 
family many years. I never travel Sa 
without it, and have found it of TZI R4 
special value as a preventive or Aid 
corrective of sea-sickness. I have RE 
been enabled by its use to relieve °/ 
many who were suffering from this , ‘ ya 
, most distressing malady and who 
“és have found other remedies inef- 
a fective.”— Charleston, S. C., Decem- 


RELIEVES HEADAOHE. ber 3, 1883. REGULATES THE BOWELS. 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT.—Used by the young and 
old jn all climates. Its portable form, pleasant taste, and gentle action have made it a favorite with the 
public for over forty years. ‘ 


DARLINGTON, RUNK & CO., 


IMPORTERS, RETAILERS, AND JOBBERS 
OF 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, LADIES’ 
WOOLENS, LACES, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
MERINO AND MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, COSTUMES, 
COATS, INDIA SHAWLS, Etc. 


1126 and 1128 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


Letters requesting samples or other information will receive immediate attention. 
a 
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